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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects of this Society .shall be as 
follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, fac-similes, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archzological and 
topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archeological researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
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Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, 
and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present. In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 


6. Nomoney shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 


7. The Council shall have power to elect from 
among their Members a Standing Committee for the 
management of the ordinary business of the Society, 
such Standing Committee not to exceed twelve in 
number, of whom one-fourth shall retire annually, 
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but shall be eligible for re-election if they continue 
Members of the Council. 


8. The Standing Committee shall meet as often 
as they may deem necessary for the despatch of 
business. 


g. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Committee, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 


10. Three Members of the Committee, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 


11. All questions before the Standing Committee 
shall be determined by a majority of votes. The 
Chairman to have a casting vote. 


12. The Council shall meet twice in each year to 
determine all questions which may be referred to 
them by the Standing Committee or by Members, 
and to prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to a General Meeting of the Society. 


13. At these meetings of the Council the Standing 
Committee shall submit to them a Report of their 
proceedings since the last meeting of the Council, and 
the Treasurer shall also submit an abstract of the 
Receipts and Expenditure during the same interval. 


14. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 
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15. Members of Council shall at all times have free 
access to the Minutes of Meetings of the Standing 
Committee. 


16. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 
year. 


17. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by ~ 
the Council discussed and determined. 


18. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 
Members of the Society in a General Meeting. 


19. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual General 
Meeting. 


20. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual General Meeting. 


21. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 


22. The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the General Meetings, shall be by a 
majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 
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23. Every Member of the Society shall be sum- 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one. month before it is held. 


24. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
one fortnight before the Annual Meeting. 


25. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Annual General 
Meeting. 


26. All vacancies among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


27. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Standing Committee, and at their 
next Meeting the Committee shall proceed to the 
election of candidates so proposed: no such election 
to be valid unless the candidate receives the votes 
of the majority of those present. 


28. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the Ist of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com- 
pounded for by a payment of £10 Ios., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 
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29. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Standing Committee make 
an order to the contrary. 


30. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 


31. The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 


ten. 


32. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members, 
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HELLENIC STUDIES! 


AN INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 


I HAVE been called upon to take the chair at this first 
meeting of the Society which professes to have for its object 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Now by Hellenic Studies 
we do not mean merely the study of Greek texts, grammars, 
and lexicons. It is generally acknowledged that, besides the 
printed texts of the ancient Greek authors, and the commen- 
taries of the scholiasts on these texts, many other sources of 
Hellenic Study are opening up every day. The monuments 
of the Greeks, their architecture, sculpture, and other material 
remains, deserve our study not less than the texts of the classics, 
and we must bear in mind that the history of the Hellenic 
language itself may be traced for at least twenty-five centuries, 
and that between the Greek speech of the present day, and the 
first utterances of the early Greek poets, there is a connection 
which, though not obvious to the common observer, may be as 
clearly demonstrated by science as the connection between the 
flora of the geologist and the living flora of the botanist of 
to-day. In order to trace out this connection, we must not 
regard the language of the ancient Greeks alone; we must 
study the Byzantine literature, as well as the Greek language 
still current in the mouths of the peasants, and we must also 


1 Address delivered atthe Inaugural 1879. Reprinted, by permission, from 
Meeting of the Society for the Pro- Macmillan’s Magazine, 1879. 
motion of Hellenic Studies, June 16, 
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study their existing manners and customs. The space of time, 
therefore, over which our Hellenic Studies may range, may be 
computed as about twenty-five centuries, or perhaps something 
more. The province of this Society has next to be limited 
geographically. After much consideration I have come to the 
conclusion that our proper geographical limitation is that which 
has been followed in the Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum of 
Béckh. In that great work he includes Greek inscriptions, 
wherever they may be found, not only in Hellas itself, but 
outside the Mediterranean, and beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
And therefore I think that as we study Greek. inscriptions 
wherever they are found, whether in Greece, Italy, Sicily, or 
elsewhere, so we may study the Greek monuments and language 
wherever these are to be met with. Nowas to the chronological 
range of our subject, I have already said that it extends over at 
least twenty-five centuries. It will be convenient to consider this 
space of time as divided into three periods. There will be first 
the Ancient period, terminating with the downfall of paganism ; 
then the Byzantine period down to the taking of Constantinople 
in 1453; and then what I will call the Neo-Hellenic period. 
And now I would call your attention to the very great and 
growing interest of the Greek inscriptions of the Ancient 
period, an interest which not only the modern Greeks, but 
all civilised races possessing, or desiring to possess, free institu- 
tions, must feel. We learn from these inscriptions how the 
Greeks governed their communities ; what was their system of 
public accounts; what were the forms of procedure in their 
legislative and judicial administration ; what were the relations 
between the ministers of their religion and the State, and how 
the State undertook to administer the property consecrated to 
religious uses. The study of Greek epigraphy is being rapidly 
developed by the discovery of fresh inscriptions, and by the 
combined labour of a number of scholars in Germany and 
France. With regard to Greek art its interest is so universally 
acknowledged that it is hardly necessary for me to dwell on 
this branch of our subject. We all know that without the 
illustration of ancient art the texts of the classics lose half 
their force and meaning. The architecture, the sculpture, the 
coins, the fictile vases, and the other antiquities of the Hellenic 
race are, when rightly understood, a most precious and reliable 
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commentary on the extant writings of the ancients. I will not, 
therefore, detain you with further remarks on the importance 
of this branch of our subject, but I will pass on to the Byzantine 
period, which we have next to consider. It must be confessed 
that to the mind of the ordinary Englishman this Byzantine 
period does not present much attraction. Neither its literature 
nor its monuments have the beauty of the ancient Greek litera- 
ture and art, nor are they invested with the same glory of 
historical associations. On the other hand, to the earnest 
student of antiquity, Byzantine literature and Byzantine art 
have a peculiar interest. The monasteries of the Levant are 
full of Greek MSS., which have as yet been very imperfectly 
explored. Who shall say what interesting matter may be found 
in these repositories on which the dust of many centuries has 
gathered undisturbed? Perhaps we ought not to be very 
sanguine as to the chance of finding in these libraries texts 
of lost classics, though such discoveries are still within the 
limits of possibility ; but what we may find buried in obscure 
monasteries are Greek lexicons and scholiasts full of instruction 
to the scholar. These Byzantine lexicons assist very mate- 
rially in the interpretation of Greek inscriptions; it is now 
clear that Hesychius and other Byzantine lexicographers con- 
sulted not only ancient authors, but the texts of inscriptions 
which had been transcribed and collected by ancient epigraphists, 
such as Polemon, surnamed Stelokopas. Further, in these 
monastic libraries will probably be found Biblical and Patristic 
MSS., which have hitherto escaped notice, as was the case with 
that Epistle of St. Clement recently discovered in the library 
of the Patriarch at Constantinople, which has been published 
by Bishop Lightfoot. Moreover, we may expect to find in the 
monasteries many valuable documents relating to the history 
of the Byzantine Empire and of the Eastern Church. My old 
friend, Mr. Finlay, has shown us the value of such materials in 
his excellent History of the Byzantine Empire, since the publi- 
cation of which many new documents have come to light. We 
cannot study these documents too attentively, and among them 
I would include those which relate to the Frank domination in 
the Levant. Unless we are acquainted with the many invasions 
and revolutions to which various parts of the Byzantine Empire 
were from time to time subjected during the Middle Ages, we 
B 2 
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cannot understand the complication of causes which have reduced 
those fair countries to their present condition. Nor should we 
forget that the architectural remains of the Byzantine period are 
not less worthy to be preserved and studied than their literary 
documents. There are many examples of Byzantine architecture 
which deserve to be better known. Many English travellers 
have seen St. Sophia at Constantinople, but how few have seen 
that curious Byzantine church there, now known as the Cachreye 
Djamesi, or the ancient churches at Salonica, or the portraits of 
Byzantine emperors at Trebizond. 

After considering Byzantine literature and Byzantine art, we 
come to the third and last phase of Greek history—what I call 
the Neo-Hellenic period, from the taking of Constantinople in 
1453 to the present day. In this period the main interest 
centres in tracing out the history of the Greek language itself. 
Tn order to understand how it has been gradually modernized 
and moulded into its present form, we must trace back its 
phases up to that period in the Middle Ages when rhyme was 
substituted for the ancient metres, and when no doubt a great 
change in the rhythm of the language took place. 

Through the centuries of Byzantine and Turkish rule, many 
barbarous and foreign words crept in, which have been gradually 
eliminated by the efforts of enlightened teachers since the re- 
covery of Greek independence. The first Englishman who 
called attention to the language and literature of the Neo- 
Hellenic period was the late Colonel Leake, who did more for 
the illustration of Greek Archaeology than any English traveller 
in the Levant. In his Researches in Greece, published in 1814, 
he gives an elementary grammar of the modern language and 
a list of authors of the Neo-Hellenic period. 

Since his time many new sources of information have been 
opened up, through the action of learned societies in Athens 
and elsewhere, and through the publication of learned periodicals 
in the modern Greek language. In these journals are to be 
found many lists of extant provincial dialects, and the pheno- 
mena which these dialects present are exceedingly interesting to 
the philologist. They show that in many cases very early forms 
and words have survived in the speech of the peasantry, though 
hardly a trace of them remains in the literary language. This 
work of collecting and studying the provincial dialects is one 
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which might be carried much further by the co-operation of 
travellers, and by the agency of such a society as ours. Closely 
connected with the study of provincial dialects is the subject of 
the manners and customs of the Greek peasantry, and their 
popular legends. The excellent work recently published by Mr. 
Tozer affords much information in this field of research. 

This then, as I conceive, is the subject-matter with which our 
Society has to deal. As it is to be composed partly of English 
and partly of Hellenic members, it will be easy for them to co- 
operate towards one common end by following their respective 
lines. The Englishman often travels with great advantages, 
such as the power of visiting out-of-the-way places in a yacht; 
on the other hand the native traveller being more familiar with 
the language and ways of his countrymen, and being passed on 
from village to village by letters of introduction, has often facili- 
ties for exploring districts which foreigners have not. These 
two classes of travellers may do much in collecting matter of 
interest to this Society. There are, besides, scattered over 
many unexplored parts of Greece and Turkey, many poor, but 
intelligent, Greek schoolmasters and priests, who have already 
done much for the preservation and transcribing of ancient in- 
scriptions, and would with encouragement do very much more ; 
and, considering the extensive mercantile connection between 
this country and the Levant, I feel sure that the Greek com- 
mercial houses in England might be of great assistance in 
helping us to find out intelligent correspondents and contributors 
among their countrymen. 

With reference to the MSS. in the Greek monasteries, I think 
that increased facilities for examining them could be best 
obtained by inducing the Greek Hierarchy to take an interest 
in this matter. At present, when a foreign traveller arrives at 
a Greek monastery, frugal hospitality is always accorded to him, 
but if he asks to see MSS. the request generally awakens more 
or less distrust. But I feel that many doors of monastic libraries, 
at which ordinary travellers might knock in vain, would open 
readily if a pressure, a very gentle pressure, were applied by a 
Greek Patriarch. It would be an undertaking worthy of this 
Society, to organise a scheme of searching more thoroughly the 
convents in the Levant. Not merely those which lie on the 
highways of travellers, but those which are only to be reached 
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through the bye-ways, could be gradually explored, and a sort 
of general schedule made of their libraries. After that we might 
follow up these researches by publishing some of the more re- 
markable documents which might be thus brought to light. 
And with a view to such publication we hope to issue periodically 
a journal something on the plan of the Annuaire of the French 
Association pour I Encouragement des Etudes Grecques, which is 
yearly published in the form of a well-grown 8vo volume. We 
cannot hope that our publication at the outset will emulate 
in bulk the French Annuaire. We must first ascertain what 
amount of annual subscriptions we can reckon on, and regulate 
the cost of our publications accordingly ; but let us hope that, 
if such a journal is once begun, it will be vigorously maintained 
and nourished, and not allowed to dwindle away into atrophy, as 
has been the fate of so many learned periodicals in this country, 
though undertaken under promising auspices. I will not detain 
you longer except to say thus much. You will observe that 
I have carefully avoided all allusion in my address to politics. 
I have spoken as if there was no Eastern Question at all. I 
have done so in the hope that this Society will form a neutral 
ground, on which Englishmen and Greeks may in the interest 
of learning co-operate without coming into collision on account 
of political differences. 

I see no reason why this Society should not include not only 
Hellenists who are avowed Phil-Hellenes, but also those English- 
men who, though they decline to call themselves Phil-Hellenes, 
have a just claim to be considered Hellenists, and have in that 
capacity an earnest wish to promote the objects which this 
Society has in view. 

C. T. NEwTon. 
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DELOS. 


Tue island of Delos is rather less than four miles long from 
north to south, with a greatest breadth of about a mile and a 
half. In its midst the granite platform of Cynthus rises to a 
height of some 350 feet above the sea-level. From the summit 
of Cynthus, looking westward, there is a view of rare beauty and 
surpassing interest. ‘The narrow plain which extends along 
the western shore of the island was once covered by the ancient 
town of Delos. Near its middle point, a little to our right, and 
not far from the principal harbour, stood the temple of Apollo, 
with a cluster of sacred buildings surrounding it, in the bright- 
ness of Parian marble. The larger island of Rheneia, separated 
from Delos by a channel with an average breadth of half a mile, 
lies parallel with it on the west, but projects beyond it on the 
north, —veiling it from those who approach in a straight course 
from Syra. The two islets in this strait between Delos and 
Rheneia are now called Rhewmatiari (pevparidpia), ‘ the channel 
isles’; the largest and southernmost once bore the name of 
Hecate, being the place where the women of Delos made their 
offerings of cakes to that goddess. 

Look over Rheneia to the west: around us, beyond broad spaces 
of clear blue sea, the inner circle of the Cyclades rise in that 
marvellous harmony of clear contour with subtle blending of 
colour which is distinctive of Aegean scenery. There is Syra 
(the ‘isle Syria’ of the Odyssey) in front, to the west,—a long 
dark line, with the conical hill above its busy port, Hermu- 
polis, strongly marked ;—to the right of Syra, in the north-west 
background, a glimpse of Gyaros,—one of the two islands 
(Myconos being the other) to which the legend said that 
floating Delos was made fast; on our right, to the north, 
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rugged Tenos springs bluffly from the waves, its shoulder 
blocking Andros out of sight in the far north-west. Turn 
to the east—there is Myconos, hospitable in this century to 
the Greek exiles of Psara, a huge granite rock with a town 
nestling on an arable slope-—some two miles and a half away : 
and then in the south-east, about twenty miles off, the great 
island of Naxos, once the foremost of the Cyclades, whose 
early school of art has left traces here in Delos; next to 
it, to the south-west, its lesser neighbour, Paros, the mine of 
marble,—once, in Roman days, protectress of this island; be- 
tween Naxos and Paros, a gleam of Ios, where old Greece said 
that Homer lay buried ; and, remote in the south-west distance, 
little Seriphos, and Siphnos, in all ages nursing mother of 
seamen; just beyond it—though unseen from here—is Melos. 
As we look out on this wide sea-view, the past lives again; 
the ‘Songs of Deliverance’ (fvova) are once more floating on 
the breeze as the ships bear the sacred envoys to Delos; 
but, of all ancient memories, there is one which rises more 
vividly than the rest. In that north-west opening between 
Syra and Tenos we can see the sacred ship from Athens moving 
into the waters of the Cyclades: yesterday the Athenian priest 
of Apollo crowned it in the Peiraeus ; to-day an Athenian court 
has passed sentence of death on Socrates: the ship will come 
. into the harbour at our feet, the envoys will approach the temple 
beneath us with chants of praise to the’ giver of light and 
health, they will stay here in the summer sunshine of the holy 
month, while Socrates is waiting in the prison at Athens for 
their return, and is speaking words of good hope for the soul in 
that voyage on which it must soon put forth over the untried sea. 
The position of Delos is central in a threefold sense. First, 
it is indeed what Callimachus called it, the Hearth of the 
Cyclades! Secondly, it is nearly at the centre of the southern 
Aegean, equally accessible from Greece Proper and from Asiatic 
Hellas, from Rhodes and Crete on the south, from Chios and 
Lesbos on the north. Thirdly, if our’survey embraces the most 
distant regions to which early Greece sent out its colonies, or 
to which Greek civilisation was carried by the conquests of 
Alexander, Delos is still approximately at the mid-point of this 


1 jorin & vhowy : Hymn. Del. 325. 
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Greater Hellas. It is a holy spot on which offerings might well 
converge—as it is known that they did—from Syria and from 
Sicily, from Egypt and from Italy, from the Marseilles to which 
Phocaean settlers had brought the fire of Ionian gods, and from 
that far place by the Inhospitable Sea where, as tradition told, 
priests from Delos itself had established the rites of the Tauric 
Artemis on the bleak shores of the Crimea. 

This Sacred Island of the old world has been attended by 
a singular destiny. Delos emerges into the light of history 
as the seat of a worship distinctively Hellenic, yet embodying 
relics of older faiths. The story of Delos ceases when that 
Hellenic worship perishes. The modern life of Arachova and 
Salona has crept up to the very doors of the silent adyton in 
the cliff at Delphi. The plain of Olympia can show the ruins 
of a Byzantine church in close neighbourhood to the temples 
of Zeus and Hera. But since the days when the Emperor 
Julian, going to fight and fall in the East, sought counsel from 
the failing accents of the god who still haunted Delos, this 
rock, the birthplace of Apollo, has been only his grave. The 
Sibylline verse said— 


éorat Kal Sdpos adupos, éoetrar AfjAos adnros— 
Samos also shall be sand; the Far-seen Isle shall be obscure : * 


and, for Delos, it has come true enough. No famous place 
could be named which is at once so conspicuously and so 
exclusively identified with the Hellenic past. 

The topography of ancient Delos is not known in detail from 
any extant work. When Strabo wrote (cire. 18 A.D.), Delos had 
already entered on the period of decadence: he merely mentions 
a few of the leading facts in its history. Pausanias (160 A.D.) 
seems never to have visited it: in his day it was deserted by 
all but the priests. His passing notices do little more than 
attest its decay. Probably the guides in Greece Proper (and 
we know how much he was in their hands) told him that there 
was little to see in the island. As it is, we have to form 
our idea of ancient Delos from scattered hints in Greek and 


1 Orac. Sibyll. iii. 8368, ed. C. Alex- end of the first century A.D. _—‘Tertul- 
andre. Samos lost its privileges as a lian paraphrases this verse (de pallio 2, 
free state in the reign of Vespasian; inter insulas nulla iam Delos, harena 
and the decay of its ancient prosperity Samos), which must therefore be older 
seems to have commenced about the than about 200 a.p. 
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Roman literature, from the Homeric hymn to the writings of 
the Christian Fathers. Our modern authorities date from the 
opening of the fifteenth century. Cyriac of Ancona, who 
travelled in the East between 1412 and 1447, collected several 
inscriptions in Delos, as in other islands of the Aegean. He 
appears to have seen there a large quantity of ancient marbles : 
at Myconos he saw Delian monuments which had been brought 
thither for sale. His contemporary, Bondelmonte, whose 
journeys belonged to the years 1414-1422, notices ‘an ancient 
temple in the plain,’ ‘a prostrate statue of vast size’ (cdolum 
quod in tanta magnitudine iacet—the Naxian colossus of 
Apollo), and ‘more than a thousand statues here and there.’ 
After the Turkish conquest of Constantinople (1453), even these 
slight remains were rapidly destroyed or exported. The lower 
parts of Delos are covered with lime-kilns, which were actively 
employed as lately as 1820. Marble statues or slabs, which 
could be easily broken, were the first victims of the kilns. 
Then other relics followed, until scarcely a whole stone re- 
mained, except what had been buried under layers of earth 
accumulated upon the ancient soil. The scanty salvage from 
this general wreck had passed into the hands of Western col- 
lectors before the end of the sixteenth century. Wealthy 
Venetians obtained probably the largest share of such prizes. 
A few waifs and strays found their way to England.! 

Spon’s account of Delos (1676) indicates that he saw little 
more than is to be seen at the present day. He tells a story of 
a proveditore at Tenos, who, baffled in an attempt to remove 
the colossus of Apollo, had sawed off a piece of the face as a 
souvenir. The church of Tenos, it may be remarked, is built 
of old materials brought from Delos. The German traveller 
Ross (1835) states that the Turks were in the habit of resorting 
to Delos for marbles with which to make their turbaned tomb- 
stones. The first accurate map of Delos was that published in 
his Voyage dw Levant (1727) by Tournefort. Stuart and Revett 
ision, was ascribed by Béckh to 


Ephesus, by Corsini to Smyrna. M. 
Homolle has shown that the first 


1 Two marbles, now at Oxford, bear 
inscriptions of which the origin has 
hitherto been doubtful: one (Corp. Insc. 








Gr. 2860), a list of gifts to Apollo, was 
attributed by Bockh to Ephesus ; the 
other (C. J. G. 29536), containing the 
accounts of a temple called the Artem- 


certainly, the second presumably, be. 
longs to Delos (Bulletin de Corr. 
hellén. vol. ii. p. 321 f). 
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(1810) added measurements and details relative to some of the 
remains. Leake spent only a few hours at Delos (1806), and 
could do little more than verify the observations of predecessors. 
A thorough exploration of the Sacred Island may be said to 
have commenced with the labours of the scientific Commission 
sent to the Morea by the French Government (1829). One of 
its members, M. Blouet, accurately delineated that portion of 
Delos, between Mount Cynthus and the western shore, in which 
the principal temples were situated. Ulrichs (1863) supplied 
many details relating to the ancient harbours and to the arrange- 
ments of commerce, In 1873 M. J. Albert Lebégue, a member 
of the French School of Athens, was authorised by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to commence excavations on Mount Cynthus, 
where an ancient grotto had already engaged the attention of 
M. Burnouf. The results of M. Lebégue’s researches—to which 
I shall return—were published in an able monograph (1876). 
In 1876 M. Th. Homolle, also a member of the French 
School, was commissioned by its Director, M. Dumont, to visit 
Delos, and in 1877 commenced excavations on the site of the 
temple of Apollo in the plain—that part of the island which 
M. Blouet had carefully described. It was in the summer of 
1878—the second year of M. Homolle’s researches—that I 
enjoyed the advantage of seeing the excavations, on Cynthus 
and on the plain, under his kind and instructive guidance. 
The task to be attempted in these pages is one which, so far as 
I am aware, has not yet been performed, but for which the 
materials already accumulated are sufficiently abundant.’ I 
shall endeavour to give a brief but systematic account of the 








1 They are principally these :— 
Expédition scientifique de Morée, edited 
by M. Blouet (Paris, 1838) ; vol. iii. 
contains 23 plates relating to Delos, 
with a brief prefatory notice of the 
state in which the island was found.— 
Recherches sur Délos, by M. J. Albert 
Lebégue (Paris, 1876). — Builetin de 
Correspondance hellénique: the follow- 
ing articles by M. Th. Homolle, giving 
details of his excavations at Delos, and 
of inscriptions or sculptures found there: 
—vol. i. (1877), pp. 219, 279 ; vol. ii. 
(1878), p. 1, 397; vol. iii. (1879), 


pp. 1, 99, 116, 290, 360, 473, 515; 
vol. iv. (1880), pp. 29, 182, 820 
345, 471: by M. O. Riemann ;—vol. i. 
p. 81: by M. Ernest Renan ;—vol. iv. 
p. 69. —Monwments grecs, No. 7 (1878), 
Les Fouilles de Délos, by M. Th. 
Homolle (pp. 25—63).—La Chronologi 
athénienne & Délos, by M. Albert 
Dumont (Rev. archéol. 1873, xxvi. 257). 
—Articles on the grotto of Cynthus, by 
M. Emile Burnonf (Rev. archéol. Aug. 
8, 1873), and Hr. Adler (Archaeolog. 
Zeitung, ed. Curtius and Schone, vol. 
viii. p. 59, May, 1875). 
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results attained by the labours of the French explorers in Delos 
up to the present time. 

These results may be classified under the heads of topo- 
graphy, sculpture, and epigraphy. But, as might have been 
expected from the special conditions, it is in the province 
of epigraphy that the harvest has been largest. And the 
principal value of the inscriptions consists in the light thrown 
on details in the history and administration of the island. 
It follows, however, from the complex relations of Delos that 
these details are seldom of merely local import, and that in 
numerous instances they are significant for the general history 
of the Hellenic or Roman world. 

I believe that the best way of presenting these epigraphic 
results will be to exhibit them in chronological sequence. I 
shall first, therefore, sketch the story of Delos from the dawn 
to the close of its ancient life, inserting in the proper place each 
new fact derived from the inscriptions. 


The Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo is the oldest docu- 
ment for the history of the island. The earliest historical fact 
is that Delos was the seat of a Pan-Ionic festival. But mytho- 
logy has something to tell. Three leading facts may be gathered 
from the myths. First, that the Hellenic sanctity of Delos was 
derived from a pre-Hellenic antiquity ; secondly, that various 
races and cults had left their traces in the island; thirdly, that 
these older elements were partly displaced, partly absorbed, by 
a cult which came to Delos from Asia Minor, and which, fostered 
by Ionians on both shores of the Aegean, grew to be the worship 
of the Delian Apollo. 

The Jdiad never mentions Delos: but in the Odyssey Odysseus 
compares Nausicaa, flower of maidens, to the young sapling of 
a palm-tree which he had seen in Delos, springing up beside 
the altar of Apollo. He had seen it, he says, when he visited 
Delos, and much people with him, on that journey which was 
to bring him sore troubles. This leads us directly to the most 
suggestive of the Delian legends—that which concerns Anios.? 


1 Od. vi. 162. Virgil (Aen. iii. 80) marks the essential 
2 M. Lebégue (p. 225) has collected point,—that Anius is ‘rex idem homi- 
the ancient sources for the myth. num Phoebique sacerdos,’ 
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Anios figures as the son of Apollo, and as his prophet at Delos. 
He receives the host of Agamemnon on their way across the 
Aegean. After the fall of Troy, he gives a hospitable welcome 
to Aeneas. Anios has three daughters,—Oeno, Spermo, Elais. 
These, by grace of Dionysos, command the gifts of wine, corn, 
and oil. Collectively they are called oivotpd7or,—apparently 
with special reference to the faculty of the eldest, since she 
could turn water into wine! This legend of Anios seems to 
disclose a glimpse of Delos in that phase of society which the 
Homeric poems mirror. We see an island governed by a 
patriarchal priest-king. Peaceful amid wars, because sacred, it 
can receive Greek and Trojan alike; and it has a local cult of 
deities who preside over the fruits of the earth. The fact that 
the infant Anios reaches Enboea in a floating chest (as Perseus 
reaches Seriphos), and is thence carried by Apollo to Delos, has 
been thought by some to betray the influence of Phoenicia on 
the myth.2 However that may be, there can be no doubt that 
Phoenicia was in contact with Delos from an early time ; at 
first, through the occasional voyages of Phoenician traders,— 
then through the posts of Phoenician commerce in the Aegean. 
The quail (éprv€), from which Delos took the name of Ortygia, 
was sacred not only to the Hellenic Leto but also to the Tyrian 
Heracles,—a solar god, whose worship at Delos, it can scarcely 
be doubted, was older than that of Apollo. Asteria, another 
name given to Delos, appears to have been sometimes confused 
or identified with Astarte:? and the Syrian Aphrodite, who at 
a later period held a shrine in Delos, had probably been 
known there since the first days when the traders of Tyre 
had entered the waters of the Archipelago. Crete, again, 
has prehistoric relations with the sacred island. It is 
from Crete that Theseus brings to Delos the ancient wooden 
1 Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 870 (Cycl. corrupted to oivorpému, and the fable 
Sragmenta, ed. Didot, p. 593). yevva invented to explain the latter ? 
74s Oivorpdmous, Oiva Srepum Kal 2 "Poi (foid, pomegranate) is the 
*EAalda: als 6 Aidvucos éxapifero, bwéte Danae of the story, and her father 
BobrAowT0, olvov omépuata Kal @daov Xrdpvdos is the Acrisius (Tzetzes, 
motely Kal AapBdvew Kata Tas THY dvoud- —L.c.). 
twv Oéces, We are reminded of the 3 The name of Astarté is given to 
name Oeneus derived from ofvn, the Delos only by Latin mythographers of 
vine-plant, his son being called @ir10s the decadence (Lebégue, p. 21); but 


(Hecataeus in Miiller, Frag. Hist. ~ theassociations which suggested it may 
Gr. i, 26). Can oivorpédpor have been have been very ancient. 
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statue of Aphrodite. Cretan traits belong to another goddess 
worshipped at Delos,—Eileithyia? The connection between 
Delos and Egypt, though perhaps later, was at any rate old. The 
oval basin® (tpoyoerds Aiuvn) at Delos recalls that of Sais: 
the Delian stream called the Inopus was believed to swell with 
the rising of the Nile’ Among the early visitors to Delos we 
must not omit the Carians. The fact that part of Caria was 
known as Phoenice corresponds with the somewhat indetermi- 
nate use of the term ‘Carian’ which may be remarked in Greek 
writers. The Carians are ‘speakers of a barbarous tongue’ ; 
and yet the Hellenic Apollo deigns to employ their language. 
The fact seems to be that the tribe or tribes of Hellenic origin 
settled in this south-west corner of the Asiatic sea-board were 
deeply saturated with alien and especially Semitic influences : 
by the other Hellenes they were not always recognised as kins- 
men: and sometimes the name of ‘Carian’ was applied to people 
who were wholly non-Hellenic, especially to Phoenician settlers 
on that part of the coast. In early times the ‘Carians’ appear 
as pirates, clad in bronze armour, who make raids on the Aegean 
islands. The graves found on Delos when the Athenians ex- 
humed the dead in 426 B.c. were chiefly Carian ; and it is to 
the Carians that M. Lebégue would ascribe the primitive temple 
which he has excavated on Cynthus.* 

The Hellenic period of Delos begins with the arrival of 
Apollo. Prophet, musician, archer, he comes with attributes 
lent by Lycia, Ephesus, and the Troad. The Greek legend of 
his birth is preserved in two hymns which represent, on the whole, 
an older and a later version,—the Homeric hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, and the hymn ‘To Delos’ by the Alexandrian Calli- 
machus (cire. 260 B.c.). Setting minor discrepancies aside, we 
may say that the salient points of difference between the two 


1 Olen had composed hymns to this 
goddess (Paus. ix. 27, 2), in whom the 
character of an Hyperborean Artemis 
seems blended with that of a Cretan 
Aphrodite. 

2 Theognis, v. 7; Callim. Hymn. 
Del. (tpoxdecoa) 261; In Apoll. 59 
(wepinyns) : cp. Her. ii. 170. 

3 Callim. J.c. 206; Paus. ii. 5. 2. 
Tournefort heard a local legend that 


the spring in the N.E. of Delos was 
fed by the Jordan. But the same thing 
was said also of a spring in Mykonos 
(Lebégue, p. 116). 

4 Thue. iii. 104; Lebégue, p. 75. 
Carians preceded Ionians in other 
places which afterwards became seats 
of Apollo’s worship— as at Tralles, 
Colophon, Claros, and Miletus. 
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versions are these :—(1) In the Alexandrian hymn, Delos is a 
floating isle, which becomes fixed when Leto touches it. The 
Homeric hymn knows nothing of this; it merely describes Delos 
as fearing lest it should be sunk in the depths by the spurning 
foct of the new-born god. The legend of a floating isle is, how- 
ever, at least as old in Greece as Pindar, and is implied in the 
apparently ancient belief that Delos could no longer be shaken 
by earthquake! (2) In the Homeric hymn, Hera is resolved 
to prolong the pangs of Leto even after she has reached Delos, 
and it is only by a ruse that the aid of Eileithyia is ob- 
tained. In the Alexandrian hymn, Hera relents as soon as 
Leto touches the sacred isle: the whole spirit of this later poem 
is one of mature reconciliation between the claims of conflicting 
worships. (3) In the Homeric hymn, the solar character of 
Apollo is seen through a transparent disguise of imagery: this 
radiant god who is rising on the world is swathed in white and 
finely woven raiment; his girdle is of gold. In the Alexandrian 
hymn this origin has been obscured under the symbolism of a 
learned theology ; if any one aspect of the god predominates, it 
is the prophetic. But the leading idea of both hymns is the 
same :—Delos shall be for ever precious to Apollo as the place 
of his birth. 

The ‘birthplace’ of a god is the place where his votaries, or 
their informants, have first known his worship. In the case of 
Apollo, this place was, for the Greeks of the Asiatic seaboard, 
Lycia ; for the Greeks of the Aegean and of the western coast, 
Delos. Delos was the point at which this worship, brought 
from Asia, first became conspicuous and familiar to this group 
of votaries. Other groups had other traditions: for the Cretans, 
Apollo was born in Crete; for the Boeotians, in Boeotia; for the 
Arcadians, in Arcadia. But, with regard to these three latter tra- 
ditions, it may be remarked that every one of them belongs to a 
population detached, in the historical age, from the main current 


before’ 431 B.c. ach is the first and 
only earthquake. The statements can- 
not, and need not, be reconciled. By 
ascribing their own tremors to their 
island the Delians maintained its 
divine prestige, and marked their 


1 fidvrov Obyarep, xOovds edpelas 
&klynrov tépas: Pind. frag. 58 (from a 
maiday mpocodiaxds, a paean to be sung 
during the procession to Apollo’s 
Delian temple). Her. (vi. 98) had 
been told at Delos of an earthquake 








said to have occurred there in 490 B.c. 
Thue. (ii. 8) mentions another ‘shortly 


recurring sense of a crisis. 
2 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 121. 
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of Greek beliefs and sympathies. The tradition which placed 
the birth of Apollo in Delos was the most widely received : 
indeed, its acceptance was well-nigh universal. This fact 
is probably connected with the political insignificance of 
the oracle at Delos from the beginning of the historical age. 
There was a good understanding between Delos and Delphi. 
Delos yielded the palm of prophecy to Delphi ; the influence of 
Delphi was used to sustain the belief that Delos had a separate 
and unique claim to reverence as the birthplace of the god. 

Artemis, like Apollo, came to Delos from Asia. The legends 
vary. Sometimes she appears as a native of another place. 
More often she is said to have been born at Delos, either as the 
twin-sister of Apollo or before him by one day: in the latter 
case she becomes the Eileithyia who delivers Leto. The brother 
and sister are essentially alike in this—they displace solar 
deities who held Delos before them, and who are either merged 
in them or subordinated to their worship. A solar character 
clearly belongs to the nymphs who come to Delos from the 
Hyperboreans, who figure as handmaidens of Artemis, and whose 
tombs are made within the precincts of her shrine,—Opis 
(Odzus), Loxo, Arge, Hecaerge, Hyperoche. Down to late times 
Delos received offerings of first-fruits (drapyat), wrapped in 
plaited straw (xaddpyn), which were forwarded from distant 
temples, and which were designed to symbolize the immemorial 
tribute of the Hyperboreans.!_ There is some reason (as will be 
seen below) to believe that Apollo was at first co-templar on 
Cynthus with a solar god whom he eventually dethroned or 
subjected ; and it would not be rash to conjecture that this god 
was the Tyrian Heracles. Apollo further succeeded at Delos to 
the oracular functions of older deities. Some of these prophetic 
gods were marine,—Poseidon, Glaucus, the Nereids; others 
were forms of Gaia and Themis. A goddess called Brizo, who 
sends portents in dreams, continued to be an object of popular 
reverence in Delos after the official cult of Apollo had been 
established.” 


1 Callim. Hymn. Del. 285 ff. Lebégue notes (p. 117), divination by 

2 Eustath. ad Od. xii. 252, who dreams is found in early rivalry with 
says that the Delian women offered the oracle of Apollo (cp. Eur. Z 7’. 
dainties to Brizo: Hesych. Bp:(éuavris, 1250 f.): at Delos there is no trace of 
evumviduaytis, At Delphi, as M. such a conflict. 
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The dawn of the historical age is now at hand. Delos 
has become the seat of a distinctively Hellenic worship: at 
the same time, in dependence on that worship, it preserves 
religious associations fitted to attract the veneration of visitors 
from the non-Hellenic East. Henceforth the history of 
Delos may be cast into four periods, We may call them 
the Early-Ionian; the Athenian; the Macedonian; and the 


Roman. 


I. The Early-Ionian Period : to 478 B.c. 


The golden age of the Ionian race falls between the conquest 
of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians and the subjugation of the 
Asiatic Greeks by the kings of Lydia. In the absence of data 
for a precise chronology, we may assign the best days of Ionian 
predominance in the Aegean to the interval between 900 and 
700 B.c. All the members of the Ionian family—in Greece 
Proper, in the islands, in the Asiatic settlements—were closely 
united by the sentiment of a common ancestry and a common 
worship, which formed a circle within the circle of Hellenic 
kinship. Apollo Patroiis was the god of all who sprang from 
the loins of Ion: the true ‘sons of Javan’ felt a peculiar pride 
in that Ionian name which, for Eastern nations, had become the 
universal appellative of the Hellenes. Athens was not as yet 
pre-eminent: Megara on one side of it, Chalcis and Eretria 
on the other, were at least its equals; and it may be noted 
that the Homeric hymn bears a slight but sure mark of its 
own age in the passage which speaks of ‘Euboea famed for 
ships.’} 

Delos was the centre of a great Pan-Ionic gathering (7avy- 
yupts), to which Ionians resorted from all the islands and the 
coasts. It was held in the month Thargelion, on the seventh 
day of which (about May 20) the birth of Apollo was celebrated : 
and, like the later Ephesia, it was probably annual,—as the 
sacred embassies (Oewpéar) and sacrifices certainly were from a 
very early time. The Homeric rhapsode of Chios has described 
it: ‘Many temples are thine, and wooded groves; all heights are 


1 vy. 30, Sccous Kphtn 1° évtds Exer = vavowAeiTh 7” E’Boa. 
kal Siuos *AOnvav, | vids 7 Aiylvn 
H. S.— VOL. I. 
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dear to thee, and jutting capes of lofty hills, and rivers that flow 
to the sea; but it is in Delos that thy heart takes most joy. 
There, in thy honour, Phoebus, the long-robed Ionians assemble, 
with their children and their gracious dames: so often as they 
hold thy festival, they celebrate thee, for thy joy, with boxing, 
and .dancing, and song. A man would say that they were 
strangers to death and old age evermore, who should come on 
the Ionians thus gathered: for he would see the goodliness of 
all the people, and would rejoice in his soul, beholding the men 
and the fairly-cinctured women, and their swift ships and their 
great wealth ; and besides, that wonder of which the fame shall 
not perish, the maidens of Delos, handmaidens of Apollo the 
Far-darter. First they hymn Apollo, then Leto and Artemis 
delighting in arrows; and then they sing the praise of heroes of 
yore and of women, and throw their spell over the tribes of 
men.’! The Delian panegyris combined the characters of a 
festival and a fair: like the temple at Miletus, like the Arte- 
mision of Ephesus and the Heraeon of Samos, the Delian shrine 
was a focus of maritime trade. The Pan-Ionic festival at Delos 
had much of the celebrity to which the Olympian festival suc- 
ceeded, and in two points it indicates a higher phase of society. 
Women participate in it ; and it includes a competition in poetry 
(u“ovatkos aywv), whereas the literary displays at Olympia were 
not among the regular contests.” 

The decline of the Delian festival must have begun with the 
gradual estrangement of the Asiatic Ionians from their brethren 
in the west. A softer luxury crept into the Ionian life of Asia, 
preparing the decline of Ionian spirit and freedom. Under the 
Mermnad dynasty of Lydia the process of reducing Ionia 
occupied some hundred and fifty years (cire. 700-550 B.c.). 
About the time of the Persian conquest (circ. 546 B.c.) we find 
the Asiatic Ionians of the twelve allied cities meeting at the 
Panionion on Mycale. For them, this gathering had probably 


1 vv. 148-161. The Andiades ‘know to ventriloquism (?). At any rate, it 
how to imitate the voices of all men, suggests the variety of the elements 
and the sounds of their castanets’ which composed the Pan- Ionic 
(xpeuBadriacrby—i.e. the measures of gathering. 


their dances): ‘each man would say * Thus Lysias, Or. xxxiii. § 2, is 
that he was speaking himself, so accurate in speaking of yvéuns eént- 
wondrous is the weaving of their lay’: Seif: cp. the note in my ‘Selections 


tb. 162-165. This has been referred from the Attic Orators,’ p. 188. 
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superseded the Delian festival from a far earlier date! In the 
age of Thucydides the Panionia had in turn yielded place to 
the Zphesia. But if Delos was no longer the Pan-Ionic centre, 
it could still look to the Ionians of the west, of whom the 
Athenians were now the foremost. At a later time Athens is 
found claiming Erysichthon, a legendary Athenian king, as the 
builder of the first temple at Delos. This pretension doubtless 
arose at the time when the representation of the Ionian race at 
Delos had been left mainly to the Athenians. Peisistratus, 
when despot of Athens (560-527 B.c.), purified Delos, ‘in 
accordance with the oracles’ (€« tov Aoylwy), by removing to 
another part of the island all the graves which could be seen 
from the temple.* A more signal act of homage is ascribed to 
Polycrates (cire. 550-522 B.c.), tyrant of Samos, whose naval 
power had given to him the empire of the Aegean islands, 
Having taken Rheneia, he consecrated it to the Delian Apollo, 
and attached it by a chain to Delos.‘ It was probably his 
object to secure a religious sanction for a naval Ionian league 
under Samos, which would derive both lustre and strength from 
a revival of the Pan-Ionic festival in the sacred island. Mean- 
while Delos had been receiving the first tributes of a nascent 
art: the infancy of Greek sculpture—as we shall presently see 
—has its memorials in the birthplace of Apollo. 

Nor was it by Greeks alone that Delos was revered. At 
the approach of the Persians in 490 B.C. the Delians fled to 
Tenos. But, as the fleet drew near, Datis, the Persian general, 
sailed ahead, and directed his ships to anchor, not at Delos, 
but off Rheneia. He then sent a herald to Tenos, with this 
message :—‘ Holy men (dvdpes ipoi), why have ye fled away, 
and judged me so harshly? It hath been enjoined on me 
by the king—yea, and I myself have wit enough,—not to 
harm the place in which the Two Gods were born,—no, nor 


1 Speaking of the reign of Gyges, ‘Homer’ is the chief witness (iii. 


whose accession he would place about 


/716 B.c., Professor E. Curtius says, 


‘the federal festival on Delos, which 
had formerly united the Ionians on 
either side of the sea, had long lost all 


its significance’ (vol. ii. 104, tr. Ward). 


For Thucydides, the festival already 
belongs to a past age, of which 


104). 

2 Euseb. Chron. ii. (sub ann. 500 
after Abraham) ; other accounts make 
him merely erect a statue. See Le- 
bégue, p. 223. 

3 Her. i. 64. 

4 Thue. iii. 104. 
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the dwellers therein. Now therefore return to your own, and 
inhabit your island.” He then offered 300 talents-weight of 
frankincense on the altar of Apollo. Just before this, his army 
had burned the Greek temples of Naxos. The host of Xerxes 
ten years later destroyed the temple cf Apollo at Abae, and 
attacked Delphi. The special reason assigned by Datis for 
sparing Delos—that it had borne ‘the two gods’—appears 
rather Persian than Phoenician. So comprehensive were the 
claims to sanctity which interwoven traditions had concentrated 
on Delos. Outside of the Hellenic circle, the prestige of the 
Sacred Island could appeal to Aryan worshippers of Mithra and 
Homa no less than to Semitic votaries of Melcarth or Astarte. 

Thus far the religious character of Delos has been joined to 
political independenve ; in the age which now opens we shall 
find them severed. 


II. Zhe Athenian Period: 478-322 B.c. 


When, after the Persian Wars, the allies transferred the leader- 
ship from Sparta to Athens, the new Confederation took the 
solemn form of an amphictyony: that is, the federal obligations 
laid on the members were placed under a religious sanction, 
symbolized by common worship at a central shrine. For an 
Aegean amphictyony, this central shrine could be nowhere but 
at Delos, which therefore became the treasury (rapeZov)? of the 
League,—the meetings of the deputies being held in the temple 
of the Delian Apollo. The Hellenotamiae (who were exclu- 
sively Athenians) were concerned solely with the Federal fund. 
But the temples of Delos were placed under the protection of 
the League. This afforded an easy pretext for meddling with 
their administration. The transference of the Federal treasury 
from Delos to Athens had taken place before 454 Bc. But 
Athens continued to interfere in the local management of Delian 
affairs. An inscription found at Athens, and referring to the 
years 434-433 B.c.,°> warrants the inference that the sacred 
revenues of the Delian Apollo were at that date controlled by 


1 Her. vi. 97. inscription gives the accounts of the 
2 Thue. i. 96. officials who administered the sacred 
8 Corpus Inscr. Att. i. No. 288. The revenues in Ol. 86, 3, 4. 
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Athenian officials; who, though now representing imperial 
Athens alone, presently appear under the plausible title of 
amphictyones, ‘ Federal Commissioners.’ With a decent respect 
for the forms of independence, Athens still, indeed, permits the 
name of a Delian archon to appear in company with that of 
the Athenian eponymus. 

It was in the winter of 426 B.c. that the Athenian Demos, 
imitating the example of the Athenian despot, undertook the 
purification of Delos. Peisistratus had obeyed a sacred text; 
and they too, says Thucydides, acted ‘on some oracle or other’ 
(xara ypnopov dy Twa). All the coffins (jac) in the Sacred 
Island were taken up:—more than half of them, we are told, 
contained bodies which could be recognised, by the fashion of 
the armour and by the mode of burial, as Carian. These remains 
were removed. It was ordered that thenceforth all dying 
persons, and all parturient women, should be transported from 
Delos to Rheneia. At the same time a new festival was insti- 
tuted. Year by year the sacred embassies, bringing choruses 
and offerings, had continued to visit Delos. But since the 
cessation of the Pan-Ionic gatherings, the brilliant contests had 
in great measure ceased.» The Athenians now founded a cele- 
bration to be held in the third year of every Olympiad. The 
list of the ancient contests was enlarged by the addition of 
chariot-races.1 Religion and policy alike counselled such a 
measure. Athens had lately been delivered from the plague. 
The Athenians and their allies were still excluded from Olympia. 
sut the. regulation of births and deaths had an ulterior aim 
which it is not difficult to perceive. When the Delians, in 
Plutarch’s story, complain to the Spartan king, he drily rejoins 
that, under this double restriction, Delos has well-nigh ceased to 
be their own country.2, The best comment on this apocryphal 
sarcasm is the next step actually taken by Athens. In 422 B.c. 
the Delians were expelled from their island; but the Apollo of 
Delphi pleaded for his birthplace, and in 421 the survivors were 
permitted to return. 

Soon after this date may be placed a memorable and 


1 Thue. iii, 104. év f ovre yéyové Tis buav, ott” Eora ; 
2 Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon., Mlave- The last word seems corrupt. I would 
avlov Tod KAeouBpédrov, i. (p. 2830 D); . read, obre Keloetou ; 
mas ody, pn, alrn watpls [av] Suay ein, 
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picturesque incident in the history of the island—the sacred 
embassy from Athens which was led by Nicias. The new 
Delian festival fell in the third year of each Olympiad: this 
embassy probably belonged to the first celebration after the 
peace of 421 B.c.,—that, namely, of OL. 90. 3, or 418 B.c. Hitherto, 
it appears, an unseemly disorder had attended the arrival of 
sacred missions at the island. On the approach of vessels from 
the various cities, bringing the choruses who were to chant 
Apollo’s praise, a crowd had thronged down to welcome them 
at the harbour of Delos. The persons (An\vacra/) who were 
to form the sacred procession had been compelled to disembark 
hurriedly, in the very act of donning their festal garb and 
adjusting the wreaths upon their heads. An idle population— 
those ‘parasites of Greece’ whom Delos nourished—had been 
accustomed to press around them as soon as they touched the 
shore, to impede their movements, and to derange the spectacle of 
their progress to the shrine. Nicias was resolved to prevent 
this indecorum. Instead of proceeding directly to Delos, he 
landed, with his chorus, with the animals destined for sacrifice, 
and with all his sacred gear, on the adjacent isle of Rheneia. 
A wooden bridge had been prepared at Athens, and brought in 
pieces ona ship. During the night this bridge was erected, not, 
as Plutarch implies, between Rheneia and Delos, which would 
make it at least half a mile long, but obviously between the 
landing-place of Delos and the more northerly of the two small 
islands in the channel, just opposite the landing-place, where 
the distance to be spanned is about 150 yards. Next morning the 
expectant populace beheld an unwonted sight. Across the bridge, 
splendid in gold and colours, festooned with wreaths and spread 
with carpets, a magnificent procession, raising the chant of the 
festival, slowly passed into the Sacred Isle, and moved in stately 
order to the temple of Apollo. When the sacrifices and the games 
had been celebrated, and the feasting was over, Nicias dedicated to 
Apollo the offering of a palm-tree in bronze. He also purchased 
and presented to the Delians a site to be used for sacrificial 
banquets; placing on it a column with an inscription which 
prayed the feasters to ask many blessings for Nicias from the gods. 
Five years later he was to die miserably in Sicily—after that 
terrible retreat, at the outset of which he makes his confident 
appeal to the tenor of ‘a life religious before the gods, just and 
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without offence among men’! Subsequently the bronze palm- 
tree was blown down by a storm, overturning in its fall a 
colossus of Apollo, which had been dedicated at an earlier time 
by the Naxians. Perhaps the superstition of those days may have 
whispered that the Erinyes of the unhappy Athenian were 
wroth with the god whom he had adored in vain.? 

It has hitherto been supposed that, at the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, Sparta left to Athens the control of Delos. 
This belief rested, partly on the Plutarchic anecdote of the 
Delians failing to obtain relief from Sparta, partly on the silence 
of ancient writers, and on the general probability of a con- 
cession at once cheap and politic. These grounds are in- 
conclusive, And a fragmentary inscription lately found at 
Delos by M. Homolle makes it highly probable that the 
case was otherwise.* The words are. . . xal Oe@v kal vadv Kal 
ToV xpnudtov TaVv TOD Oeod. "EBacinevov' “Ayis Mavoavias. 
"Edopot Hoav' Ouiwvidas Apiotoyevidas Apylotas Loroyas 
Pediras. "Ev Anjrw [8 jpxyev?...] The mention of Delos 
indicates that this document concerned the island. Agis I. 
and Pausanias II. were the only two Spartan kings of those 
names who reigned together: the date must therefore be either | 
427-426 B.c. or 401-398 B.c.; since Pleistoanax, the father of 
Pausanias, was recalled in 426 and reigned till 408. Now, if 
the date was 427-426 B.c., one of the five ephors named by 
the inscription ought to occur in that list of eponymous ephors 
from 431 to 4048.c. which is read in Xenophon.* But it is not 
so. Probably, then, the date lies between 408 and 398 Bo. 
The genitives at the beginning seem to depend on some lost 
verb with the notion of ézripereio ar. We know from Diodorus ® 
that Athens had occasion to complain of intrigues between Delos 
and the Peloponnesus. The story of the Delians applying to 
Pausanias points in the same direction. 

It seems, then, a not unwarrantable hypothesis that, in this 
inscription, we have the fragment of a convention between 
Sparta and Delos with regard to the administration of the 
Delian temples and their treasures; and that this conven- 
tion was made after the defeat of Athens in 404Bc. If the 


1 Thue. vii. 77. nique, vol. iii. p. 12. 
2 Plutarch, Nicias, 3. 4 Hellen. ii. 3, §§ 9, 10. 
3 Bulletin de Correspondance hellé- *'xn, (8. 
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hypothesis is correct, and if the Delians recovered for a time any 
measure of their old autonomy, this independence was not of 
long duration. Inscriptions found at Athens, and referring to 
Ol. 100. 4, OL 101. 1, 2, 3—ie. to 377-374 B.c.—show that the 
sacred revenues of Delos were at that date administered by the 
Athenian officials called amphictyones.1 We have the table of 
their receipts and expenses. They receive interest on money 
lent by the temple of the Delian Apollo, and rents of houses 
or lands appertaining to it. Their expenses are connected with 
the sacred mission, the sacrifices, and the games. More curious 
than these details is an item which figures among their receipts. 
Fines, equivalent to about £30 a head, had been levied on 
certain Delians guilty of assaulting the Athenian officials in the 
island,—dragging them from the temple of Apollo,—and beating 


them. Delos still possessed the shadowy privilege of nomi-. 


nating archons ; and the Delian archons contemporary with this 
outrage bear in three instances the same vames as the culprits. 
If the Delian archons were not chosen by lot, prominence in an 
insult to the tyrants from over the water would doubtless have 
commended a candidate to the constituency with a force which 
we can easily understand. 

The existence of a home-rule party in the Sacred Island 
is indeed attested by a less obscure incident which occurred 
some years later. Delians who resented the usurpation of 
Athens might well think that their grievances could never 
have a better chance of being redressed than at the moment 
when Philip of Macedon had succeeded to the place of Phocis 
in the Council of the Delphic Amphictyony (346 Bc.). A 
court which at all times was peculiarly bound to chastise 
sacrilege now had for its virtual president a judge not too 
partial to Athens. In 345 B.c. the case (dvadivcacia) came 


1 Corp. Inser. Graec. 158, 159. The words are Tdde @mpatay augicrioves 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, ’A@nvafwyv. Then follow (1) receipts 
contains the original Marmor Sand- from communities (chiefly insular) and 
vicense, so called because it was brought individuals; (2) expenses connected 
to England, and presented to the with the worship of the Delian Apollo; 
college, by John,,Lord Sandwich, in (8) arrears due from the public and 
1739. Under that name it was first private debtors. The whole statement 
described by Dr. John Taylor (Cam- covers the four years ending with the 
bridge, 1743): see also Rose, Jnser. archonship of Socratides (374 B.c.). 
Grace. (1825), p. 813. The opening 
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before the Amphictyonic Council. Euthycrates, the betrayer of 
Olynthus, was the advocate of the Delians. The Athenian 
cause had been entrusted by the Ecclesia to Aeschines, whose 
former relations with the Amphictyonic Council, and whose 
favour with Philip, must have designated him for the office. A 
belief grew, however, that Philip was playing into the hands 
of the Delians. It was resolved—probably on the motion of 
Demosthenes—that the final choice of an orator should be 
referred to the Areopagus. That body selected Hypereides. His 
speech before the Amphictyonic Council,—famous in antiquity 
as ‘the Delian oration, —traced the history of the island temple 
to an Athenian origin, while it did not fail to remind the judges 
of those immemorial ties which linked Athens with Delphi. 
His ingenious eloquence prevailed: the Amphictyonic tribunal 
confirmed Athens in the administration of the Delian sanctuary. 
After this repulse, it might have seemed that Delos was fated 
to remain in permanent dependence ; but the time was at hand 
when the island was to enter on a new life of freedom and 
of brilliant prosperity. 


Ill. The Macedonian Period : 322—166 B.c. 


An Athenian inscription, presumed to be an inventory of 
objects preserved at Delos, mentions a gift bearing the date of 
the archon Polemon, 2.¢. 312 B.c.2. It has been inferred that the 
Athenian domination in Delos still existed then. But this infer- 
ence presumes that the Athenians would no longer have registered 
and dated their own offerings in the Delian temple when they 
had ceased to administer it. At any rate, the Delians became 
independent not much later,—if, indeed, the submission of Athens 
to Antipater after the battle of Crannon (322 B.c.) had not 
already emancipated them. The constitution of free Delos was 
like that of other Greek cities: it had a popular assembly and 
a senate. We find the guild of ‘Dionysiac artists’ (reyviras 


1 Schiifer, Demosth. u. seine Zeit, vol. no. 245, 1. 31. 
ii. pp. 346f.: the fragments of the 3M. Homolle, Bulletin de Corr. 
Andwaxéds of Hypereides in Sauppe, Aellén. vol. ii. p. 582. The doubt, 
Frag. Or. Att. p. 285. which appears to me well-founded, is 
2 Le Bas, Voy. archéol., Inscr. att. expressed by M. Lebégue, p. 301, note, 
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Avovvcaxoi) applying to the senate and people for permission 
to erect a statue, and these bodies appointing a committee 
(mpurdvers) to assign a site. Hitherto epigraphy has given 
us only rare flashes of light: but from 300 to 100 Bc. the 
inscriptions are numerous: and from about 250 B.c. to 166 B.c. 
they are most abundant of all. They are chiefly of three 
classes : (1) decrees of the Delian Senate and People, awarding 
distinctions to benefactors of the island; (2) dedications, in 
honour of gods or men ; (3) inventories of objects preserved in 
the temples. 

The decrees are the most numerous. Their formula is nearly 
constant. A preamble sets forth that such or such a person 
‘perseveres in benefits’ (dsarene? adyabds dy) to ‘ the temple 
and the people’ (ro icepov wat tov Sipov) ‘of the Delians’: 
that therefore it has seemed good to the Senate and the People 
to confer upon him such or such privileges. These are, in 
most cases, (i) the right of acquiring land and house-property 
in the island —yhs Kal oixias éyxtnows: (ii) exemption from 
taxes, — dtédeva: (iii) precedence in the law-courts, — dixcac 
mpodtxot: (iv) the right of bringing private’ business before 
the Senate or People immediately after the affairs of religion,— 
mpoaobos mpos THY BovAnY Kal Tov Sipov mpwToLs peTa TA Lepa. 
A rarer distinction is a place of honour at festivals—poedpia, 
Rarer still is the distinction of being publicly eulogized and 
crowned at the Ajillonia (a festival distinct from the Delia, as 
another inscription shows 2)—when the sacred herald (‘epoxjpvé) 
proclaimed the name of the person thus honoured. The decree 
usually adds that the recipient is to possess wavta dca SédoTat 
tois mpokévors Kal evepyérass, all the privileges assigned to the 
public friends and benefactors of Delos.* 

Among the persons thus distinguished we find Pnytagoras,* 
king of Salamis in Cyprus, and Philocles, king of Sidon, who 
had established a claim on the regard of the Delians by helping 


1 Corp. Inser. Graec. 3067. grecs, No. 7, p. 38; Bulletin de Corr. 
2 Bulletin de Corr. hellén. vol. iii. h. vol. i. p. 279, where some speci- 
p- 379: a dedication by parents in mens are given in full. 
honour of their daughter, caynpophoa- 4 A temple-inventory mentions an 
cay Afdua Kal "AmoAAONa. offering on which the decree in his 
3 About fifty decrees of mpotevia have favour was engraved—éxov mpoteviay 
been found, of which some thirty are Mvuraydpa Baoike? Sadrauwiw: Mon. 
complete: see M. Homolle, Monuments —grecs, 1. c. p. 49. 
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them to recover their debts from the islands! A wreath is 
voted to a poet of Andros named Demoteles, because ‘he has 
made the Temple his theme, and has commemorated the legends 
of the place.’? A physician named Archippus,’ of Ceos, receives 
the honours of hereditary proxenia because he has served Delos 
‘by his medical science, as in other ways.’ Antiochus III. (the 
Great) of Syria, and his son Antiochus Epiphanes, are among 
those to whom statues were raised at Delos during this period, 
and who are commemorated in extant dedications ; also a certain 
Sostratus, who may possibly be the builder of the Alexandrian 
Pharos in the reign of the first Ptolemy; and Heliodorus, the 
false treasurer of Seleucus Philopator, whose miraculous punish- 
ment for attempted sacrilege at Jerusalem is mentioned in the 
Second Book of Maccabees. Two different inscriptions, on the 
bases of statues erected by private persons (one, a Rhodian), 
commemorate Masinissa, king of Numidia, the ally of Rome 
against Carthage. They style him BaowWéa Macavvacar, 
Baotdéws Taia.® The MSS. of Livy give his father’s name as 
Gala. Another dedication honours Chysermus (of Alexandria), 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemy III. (Euergetes), 247-222 
B.c. He is styled ‘kinsman of the king,’ ‘ doctor of sacred law,’ 
‘ president of the physicians,’ ‘director of the Museum.’® This 
is the man named by Plutarch as father of that Ptolemaeus 
who was involved at Alexandria in the tragic end of Cleomenes 
III. 

From 300 to 200 B.c. every shore of the Mediterranean was 
constantly sending tributes to Delos. If the spirit of the old 
Greek worship was sinking, the area of Hellenic civilization had 
been greatly enlarged. The rulers of the new kingdoms into 








1 See the inscription in the Bulle- 
tin de C. h. vol. iv. p. 327. — Phil- 
ocles macay émméAciav éemorhoato omws 
Afro: Koulowvra Ta Sdvera, 

2 wemparyydrevtat wept re Td fepdy Kal 
nvOous Tods emixuptous yéypapey: Bul- 
letin de C. h. vol. iv. p. 345. 

3 Ib. p. 349. 

4 Bulletin de 
360 ff. 

5 Pulletin de C. h. vol. ii. p. 400 ; 
vol. iii, p. 469. These inscriptions 
may be referred to 200-150 B.c. ; 


C. hk. vol. iii. pp. 


whether they were earlier or later than 
166 B.c. can scarcely be determined. 
The latter has, MoAvdvOns émdes (sic). 
The same sculptor’s name occurs in an 
inscription of Melos, published by M, 
Tissot (Bulletin, vol. ii. p. 522', 
where we read, TMoAudvOns éemolnoev, 

6 Tov ovyyern Bactrkéws TMroAeualov 
kal etnynthvy «al éml trav iarpdy Kal 
émoratny Tod Moveetov: Bulletin, vol. 
ii. p. 470. His son, too, is styled 
plaos rod BaciAdws, Plut. Cleom. 36. 
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which Alexander’s empire had been divided were proud of 
Hellenic lineage, or anxious to claim it. For them, it was 
a point of honour or of policy to heap gifts on the Aegean 
birthplace of Apollo. The Ptolemies, the Seleucidae, the kings 
of Macedon from Demetrius to Perseus, are among the bene- 
factors of the temple. Choruses of maidens (Andrddes) for the 
festivals of Apollo are provided at the charges of Alexandria, 
Megalopolis, Cos, and Rhodes. Gifts are sent by the Cyclades, 
Crete, Sicily, Rome. The mention of ‘a bowl presented by the 
people of the Tauric Chersonese’ (¢idAn Xepoovnoitay tov éx 
tov [ovtov) proves the continued intercourse between Delos and 
the remotest of her daughters.! It was at this period—between 
300 and 200 B.c.—that Delos began to merit in the fullest 
degree that title which Pausanias gives to it, as ‘the common 
mart of the Greeks, 7d xowdv “EdXAnvev eumepiov.2 Its im- 
portance in this respect is indicated by the fact that the Tyrian 
traders of Delos formed a separate guild, which recorded decrees.® 
Both as a sanctuary and as a resort of merchants or sightseers, 
Delos offered peculiar advantages for the display of public 
documents. Thus a treaty between the Boeotians and Perseus 
of Macedon (172 B.c.) was exhibited on graven columns placed 
at Thebes, Delphi, and Delos.*| When Perseus wished to give 
all possible publicity to an amnesty recalling exiles to Macedonia, 
Delos, Delphi, and the Itonian temple in Phthiotis were the 
three places at which he announced it. A convention between 
towns of Lesbos, a convention between towns of Crete, decrees 
by the authorities of Tenos, Syros, Ceos, Teos, are registered at 
Delos. The people of Cyzicus on the Propontis had obtained 
an oracle from Delphi, declaring their city to be sacred. They 














1 Monuments grecs, No. 7, p. 45. 

2 Paus, viii. 32, 2. 

3 Corp. Inser, Graec. 2273. The 
funeral inscriptions of Rheneia (7d. 
2319b, 41), and a Delian dedication 
(ib. 2290) further attest the presence of 
the Tyrians in Delos. 

4 Liv. xlii. 12: Tribus nunc locis 
cum Perseo foedus incisum litteris 
esse; uno Thebis; altero ad Delum, 
augustissimo et celeberrimo templo ; 
tertio Delphis. 


5 Polyb. xxvi. fr. 5, 1, 2: rovrwy 


eterlOee mpoypapas ets te AjAoy kai 
AcAgods Kal 7d Tis “ITwrlas *AOnvas 
iepdv : a place which makes against the 
proposed emendation Deliwm in Liv. 


Ll. c. 
6 Lesbos : Expédition de Morée, vol. 


iii. Inscriptions of the Aegean isles ; 
Delos, No. 2, p. 24 :—Tenos, Ceos, 
Teos, Corp. Inscr, G. 2334, 2272, 3067:— 
Syros, Crete, inscriptions found by M. 
Homolle, Bulletin de Corr. h, vol. iii. 
p. 292. 
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send an embassy to request that this response may be published 
in the temple of the Delian Apollo.' 

It is due to this quality of Delos as the common depository of 
archives that recent researches have been able to throw some 
fresh light on an interesting institution. For more than a century 
after Alexander the history of the Aegean islands is obscure. 
But three inscriptions published by Béckh had already taught 
us that there existed at this period a Confederation of the Islands, 
TO KoLWov TOV VnoLtwTav. One of these inscriptions was a decree 
in favour of a Syracusan named Timon; two others were dedi- 
cations, in honour respectively of Ptolemy Philadelphus and of 
a Rhodian named Agathostratus.2, M. Homolle has discovered 
at Delos five more inscriptions which-record acts of this Island 
League. Two are dedications on statues erected by the Con- 
federation,—one in honour of ‘ the navarch Callicrates of Samos’ 
—possibly the very navarch of that name mentioned in the 
epigrams of Poseidippus—the other, to Apollo. Three are decrees. 
In one, it is ordered by the ‘Council (avvedpor) of the Islanders’ 
that a certain Thrasyllus shall be crowned ‘at the first contest 
of the Péolemaea, when the tragic poets compete.’ Two others 
requite the services of Egyptian officials. This Island League 
may probably be referred to the period from 300 to 180 B.c. The 
mention of a festival called Ptolemaea,—the fact that two of the 
persons honoured are described as ‘ ministers of king Ptolemy’ 
(reraypévos bd Tov Bactréa IIToAeuaiov),—sufficiently indicate 
that the Confederation was protected by the dynasty of the 
Lagidae. The Second Ptolemy (Philadelphus, 285-247 B.c.) 
had sufficient naval power for that purpose. The last mention 
of the League is in an inscription found at Tenos,—one of those 
already published by Bockh,—which must be earlier than 166 
B.C. Tenos was one, at least, of the meeting-places.4 There is 
no proof that the League, or its Council (cdvedpor), exercised 
any functions beyond the regulation of festivals and of honorary 
rewards. It was probably in political dependence on Egypt. 
When the Delians desired to collect the moneys which they had 


1 Bulletin de C. h. vol. iv. p. 471. 4 Strabo notices the size of the 
2 Corp. Inser, Graec, 2234, 2273,  éoriardpia at the Tenian temple of 
2283 c. Poseidon as a proof that the festivals 


3 Bulletin de C. h. vol. iv. pp. there must have been largely attended 
320 f, (x. -v. 12). 
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lent to the Island Confederation, it is significant that their 
appeal was made to Philocles, king of Sidon. 

While Delos was subject to Athens, the temples were 
administered by the Athenian ‘amphictyones.’ In free Delos 
these duties were entrusted to Delian officials called hieropoioi 
(‘eporrotot), ‘ministers of public worship.’ Like the ‘amphic- 
tyones,’ these guardians held office for one year only, at the end 
of which they rendered a minute account of their stewardship. 
The inventories or accounts relating to the temples form the 
most numerous class of Delian inscriptions. They give us a 
curious insight into the sacred administration at the period 
when the Delian sanctuary was most prosperous. The outgoing 
‘hieropoioi’ handed over the charge to their successors in 
presence of the Delian Senate. On doing so, they presented 
an inventory in two parts. The first part enumerates all the 
objects which they had received from their predecessors,— 
beginning with the temple of Apollo, and going on to the other 
Delian temples, of which (like the Athenian taplau tis Oeod) 
they had the general charge. The formula is—rdde wapeddBopev 
€v T@ vad Tod "ATodAwVOS, K.T.r. The second part enumerates 
the objects acquired during their year of office. Articles of 
gold, silver, bronze, iron, marble, wood, glass, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
are successively recorded. Some of these are kept in coffers 
(xuB@rva) ; others, on stands of which the shelves or drawers 
(pupoi) are numbered and catalogued ; in other instances the 
place is indicated by a phrase: ‘on the right,’ or ‘left,’ ‘as you 
enter’; ‘near the corner of the picture’; ‘near the sun-dial’ ; 
‘hanging against the wall.’ The objects themselves are of every 
kind: bowls (¢udAav—of which Apollo’s temple alone had 
some thousands) ; vases and chests or coffers of every class; 
lamps ; censers ; small altars or braziers; pictures (aivaxes) ; 
portraits (mivaxes eixovixoi); mosaics (zivaxes éeuBArnTods 
ypaghas éyovres); statues of gods (aydduwara) or men (avdpi- 
dvtes) ; jewellery ; engraved gems. When there is an inscription 
on the gift, it is often quoted ; in the case of the precious metals, 
the weight is given. The minuteness of description is often 
remarkable : ‘a little cow [dedicated to Isis in the Serapeion ?] 
without its left horn’; ‘a kettle which has lost its bottom and 
its handles’; ‘a golden laurel-crown with twisted leaves’ ; 
‘a golden wreath with [so many] leaves, counting those that 
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have dropped off’ ;—for the smallest fragments, the very morsels 
of gold dust (@pavpara, krdopata, Wjypyata) were recorded. 
Ex-voto offerings are frequently named—beaks of ships, rudders, 
a herald’s staff, shields, spears, greaves, bows. A fragment of 
one such ex-voto has been found, part of a leaden quiver, with 
the legend, radra yap trewhv écwoev pas,— these [arrows] 
saved us from starving’ :—one thinks of Philoctetes at Lemnos. 
Sacred envoys (@ewpoi/) used to wear a sort of plaited head- 
dress called ordeyyis, and among the ex-votos are mentioned 
otreyyidia Oewpixd. One article is named which the modern 
world would gladly purchase at the cost of much else 
which the Delian temple contained—@yjxnv tpiywvov éyovcav 
BiBrla ’Adxalov, a three-cornered case containing works of 
Alcaeus,' 

But the wealth of the Delian god did not consist merely in 
the contents of his temple. He was also a land-owner and a 
money-lender. Rheneia, the greater part of Delos, and (in the 
second century B.C.) part of Myconos, were included in his 
domain. His revenues comprised rents of arable land (évnpdcva), 
of pastures (€vyouva), and of houses (évolxia). The house- 
property is multifarious,—workshops, cellars, dwelling-houses, 
lodging-houses (cvvotxiac), an apothecary’s shop, a bath. Apollo 
further levied taxes on the purple-fishery, on anchorage, and 
on the disembarcation of merchandise.2 One item figures as 
otpogpeia. I take this to mean charges for the use of windlasses 
employed in warping ships up to the jetty, or in landing their 
freight. The Delian temple, like other rich temples, put out 
the balance of its revenues at usury. The town of Delos, the 
island communities, and also private persons, appear as debtors 
in the temple-register of loans. The capital sums (ddveva) 
were usually lent for terms of five years, at the annual interest 
of ten per cent. (réxou émidéxaror). An inscription presents 
us with a contract for repairing the temple of Apollo. In 
supervising this work the regular ‘hieropoioi’ are assisted 
by inspectors termed émiotdérac or émipedntal: and the 
signatures of guarantors are subjoined. The document certainly 


1 Monuments grecs, No.7, pp. 40f.  &yxupar nad orpopeia (windlasses) xa 
2 Bulletin de C. h. vol. ii. pp.  meptaywyeis (capstans) are among the 

341 f, objects which the visitor admires on 
3 Cp. Lucian, wAofoy 5, where af the deck. 
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belongs to free Delos, and may probably be placed shortly before 
200 B.c.! 

During the Macedonian age we have seen Delos independent, 
widely venerated, and increasingly prosperous. In the period 
which now opens, independence is once more taken from 
it; worship gradually forsakes it; and the marts of Delos, 
still busy for a space, presently share the ruin of her freedom 
and the silence of her shrines. 


IV. The Roman Period: from 166 B.c. 


Livy says that Athens recovered Delos in 196 B.c.; Polybius, 
in 166 B.c.2 The latter is doubtless right. Athenian hopes may 
have been raised when Rome proclaimed the freedom of Greece 
in 196 B.c., but they were realised, after urgent demands, only 
thirty years later* From 166 B.c. onwards the archons of 
Athens are, as M. Dumont has shown, the archons of Delos also.* 
The last shadow of autonomy has vanished; Delos is more 
completely dependent than an ordinary cleruchia. The supreme 
administration was vested in an Athenian governor (ézipeAnTys). 
But a special cause sustained, or stimulated, Delian commerce. 
The position of the Aegean island rendered it, at this 
time, a convenient station for the Romans in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Rome granted to Delos the privilege of 
exemption from taxes on imports and exports. The result was 
to give Delos a decisive advantage over her commercial com- 
petitor, Rhodes.’ The trade of Rhodes was, in fact, ruined. 
The prosperity of Delos, on the other hand, is sufficiently 
attested by inscriptions. Dedications belonging to the years 
200-80 B.c. constantly speak of ‘the Romans,—Italians and 


fact which is of interest for the com- 


1 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 2266 ; Lebégue, 
p. 303. 

2 Liv. xxxiii. 30; Polyb. xxx. 18. 

3 The question has been discussed by 
Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, vol. 
i. p. 84, who in his note (60, 2.) 
collects the authorities. 

4 Revue archéol. 1873, xxvi. pp. 
257 f. 

5 In his work on the Chronological 
Sequence of the Coins of Ephesus (1880), 
Mr. Barclay V. Head has proved a 


mercial history of Rhodes.. He has 
shown that the pan-Asiatic coinage of 
the cistophori was introduced by 
Eumenes II. of Pergamus, with the 
consent of the Romans, about 167 B.c., 
when Rhodes shared in the reverses of 
Macedonia. Hitherto the Rhodian 
coinage had been the general medium 
of commerce in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean: the new cistophori were de- 
signed to supplant it. 
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Greeks,—who are trading in the island.’!_ Many Orientals were 
settled in Delos or Rheneia; the Tyrian trading-guild has 
already been noticed. The Delians had some local industries. 
They manufactured a species of bronze much used for the legs of 
tables and like purposes ; they prepared a certain unguent which 
was in request ; they sold fish, and the honey of the Cyclades ; 
they fattened fowls; and they maintained that ancient prestige 
as cooks which led ungrateful gourmands to nickname them 
éreodvrat, ‘scullions.’2 Delos was an active centre of the slave- 
trade. The site of an enclosure in which the human cattle were 
penned can still be traced at the north-east corner of the island ; 
and this traffic, flourishing close to the altars of the god whose 
praise was to kindle a light for the prisoners of darkness and 
pain, must have made Delos a name of horror to thousands of 
miseralie beings. 

The glory of Hellenic worship in the island had already 
paled. Kings who felt or affected reverence for the Greek 
Apollo had been replaced by Roman officials, who were 
sceptical, avaricious, or both. But the administration of the 
temples—now once more controlled by Athens—seems to have 
been continued on the ancient lines. The new Athenian officials, 
who succeeded to the hieropoioi of free Delos, have no longer 
the specious name of amphictyones, as in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. They are described merely as ‘those appointed to 
the charge of the sacred treasure and the other revenues of the 
temple,’ oi (kaOvatdpevor) él Thy puraKny Tov iepOv ypnuaTov 
kal TOY GAXwv Tpocddov THV Tod vaovd.® This was a time at 


1 Bulletin de C.h. vol. iii. p. 371. (J. ¢.).. Besides the general appellative, 








‘Pwuatwy of épyatduevor—‘ Pwualwy Irar- 
uo) Kal “EAAnves of ka... (?)—‘ Italicei 
et Graecei qui negotiantur.’ We may 
complete the lacuna after «a with the 
letters rnAevovres : unless it was Katot- 
KouvTes. 

2 Pliny, xxxiv. 4, xiii. 2: Dioscorides, 
ii. 101: Athenaeus, iv. 1734 (who 
explains the nickname, && 7d ois 
edcois brodveOa, Siakovodyres ev Tais 
Golvas). The preparation of sacrificial 
feasts had always been an engrossing 
occupation for the islanders: way elpwv 
kal tpaweCoroav mapelxovro xpelas Tots 
tapayryvouevois mpds tas fepoupylas 

H, 5.—VOL. I. 


éAceodtTa, they had, says Athenaeus, 
many special soubriquets — such as 
Xolpaxo, "Auvol, Shoauo, etc. Cp. 
Cic. Acad. 2, 26. Nothing is certain 
about the Andras of the comic poet 
Nicochares (in Aristot. Poet. 2, Castel- 
vetro would read Ae:Aidda, poltroniad) : 
but Philostephanus wrote a comedy 
called AfAsos (Athen. vii. 293 a), and 
the AnA:ddes of Cratinus is often cited 
(Meineke, Frag. I. p. 11). The AnAla of 
Antiphanes is known only by name (7d. 
p. 364). 
3 Monuments grecs, No. 7, p. 41. 
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which mystic rites and Oriental worships probably gained the 
ascendancy at Delos. We find that mysteries (noticed also 
by Iamblichus) were celebrated on the top of Cynthus, near a 
cistern adjoining the temple of the Cynthian Zeus and Athena, 
One inscription of this age directs that the votaries shall ascend 


» to that temple ‘pure in soul, ‘in white raiment, ‘with no shoes 


upon their feet.’+ Other inscriptions refer to the temple of 
Serapis lower down on the north-west slope of Cynthus; they 
mention the black-stoled priestesses (ueXavngdpor) and canephori 
of Isis.2 A native of Ascalon is among those whose dedications 
are recorded. The shrine of the Syrian Aphrodite and of the 
Tyrian Heracles had numerous worshippers in the island. 

The first Mithridatic War (88-84 B.c.) brought the catastrophe 
of Delos. While Athens joined the Pontic king, the poorly 
defended isle was held loyal to Rome by interest and fear. 
During the tyranny of Aristion at Athens, Apellicon, whose 
prestige was that of a Peripatetic philosopher, received the coim- 
mand of an expedition against Delos. Successful at first, he 
was surprised and driven off, with the loss of his whole force, 
by the Romans under Orobius. Presently, however, the generals 
of Mithridates reduced the Cyclades. Menophanes (according 
to Pausanias) was the leader who captured Delos. ‘Delos was 
unfortified, and its inhabitants were unarmed. He sailed down 
upon it with his triremes ; he slaughtered both the natives and 
the resident foreigners; he plundered much of the property 
belonging to the merchants, and all the objects dedicated to 
the gods. He further enslaved the women and children; and 
levelled the town of Delos with the soil’ (adryy és eéados 
xatéBare tHv Afjrov). At a later time the town of Boiae, 
opposite Cythera, possessed an ancient wooden statue of Apollo. 
Tradition said that, at the sack of Delos by Menophanes, the 
image had been cast into the sea, and that the waves had 
wafted it to the Laconian shore.‘ 

This event may be placed in 87 Bc. Two inscriptions® 


indicate that, during a brief space, Athens held Delos for the 


king of Pontus. Both he and his father, Mithridates Euergetes, 


1 Lebégue, p. 158: Wux7 Kaba[pods] 3 Lebégue, p. 116, Inscr. No. 21. 
—txovras éc0ijTa. AcuKhy. . avuTrode- * Paus. iii. 23. 
Tous, 5 Corp. Inser. Graec, 2279, 2277; 
2 Corp. Inser. Graec. 2293-2298, Lebégue, p. 318. 
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figure among those who had sent gifts to the Sacred Isle. Its 
severe doom may have seemed in his eyes the merited recom- 
pense of ingratitude. 

In 86 B.c. Sulla took Athens ; and the peace of 84 B.c. restored 
Delos to Rome. A little later we find Delos placed under the 
control of Paros, but with municipal autonomy, and with the 
right of nominating archons. In a decree preserved by Jose- 
phus,! Julius Caesar charges the Senate and People of Paros 
to protect the Jews of Delos in the free exercise of their religion. 
Delos was finally restored to Athens about 42 B.c.2. Henceforth, 
as from 166 to 87 B.c., it is administered by an Athenian 
governor (€mripeXnTNs). 

The island never completely recovered from the blow dealt by 
Menophanes. It further suffered from the piracy which then 
infested the Aegean.2 If Cicero may be believed, Verres 
attempted to carry off some statues by night, but failed to ship 
them. It would, however, be a mistake to conceive Delos as 
already abandoned to the spoiler. Though much had been 
injured or removed, it was still the isle radiant with marble of 
which the poets speak:® its holy places could still attract the 
lovers of art and the pious students of antiquity. The general 
features in Ovid’s description are doubtless borrowed from what 
he or his contemporaries had seen. His Cydippe sees the an- 
cient altar which Apollo was said to have made from the horns 
of she-goats, and the tree at which Latona gave him birth. But 
that is not all. ‘Now I roam in colonnades,’ she cries, ‘now I 
marvel at the gifts of kings, and at the statues which are every- 
where. ® ‘The dedications show that under the late Republic and 
the early Empire statues were still raised to distinguished persons. 





1 Ant. Jud. xiv. 10, 8. 

2 "Ardgavdpos MoAunaclrou bdveds is 
named as  émmeAnths (Athenian 
governor) of Delos in the archonship 
of Zenon: Corp. Inscr. Gr. 2287. 
Two archons of the name occur at this 
period—in 54 B.c. and 41 B.c. (Dumont, 
Ia Chronol. athén, & Délos), M. 


Homolle recognises the earlier Zenon 
here (Bulletin de C. h. iii. 372): M. 
Lebégue (p. 321), the later. 

3 Photius (cod. 97) quotes Phlegon 
of Tralles for the statement that the 





pirate Athenodorus made a successful 
descent upon Delos, and carried many 
of the inhabitants into slavery. 

4 In Verrem, De praetura urbana, 
17,38. 

5 Ovid, Heroid. Ep. xxi. 82, Candida 
Delos: Anthol, Gr., ed. Jacobs, ii. 
149, No. 421, v. 5, % rdére AevKh 
AjjAos. 

6 Ovid, J. c. 97, ‘Et modo porticibus 
spatior, modo munera regum Miror, et 
in cunctis stantia signa locis.’ 
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Among these we note Julia, the ddughter of Augustus,’ and 
Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilaea and Peraea.2 Yet the 
phrases used in these dedications serve to mark how commercial 
life was slowly ebbing from Delos. Three formulas of dedica- 
tion prevail between 166 B.c. and about 50 a.p. The first we 
have already quoted. The second is current from about 80 to 
28 B.c., and commonly runs thus:—‘ The Athenians, Romans, 
and Greeks generally who reside in Delos, with the merchants and 
ship-masters visiting it. * The third formula occurs from about 
28 B.C. onwards: it is simply this :—‘ The Athenian people, and 
the residents in the island.’ The mention of the traders is no 
longer necessary.‘ 

It has been inferred from Lucan,’ and is more than likely on 
general grounds, that the oracle of Delos was still consulted in 
the first century A.D. The Delia are mentioned in an inscription 
of Hadrian’s reign (117—138 a.D.), who, while at Athens, may 
have done something to restore the worship of the Sacred Isle. 
In the time of Pausanias, however (circ. 160 A.D.), Delos was 
deserted, ‘if we leave out of account those who are sent from 
Athens to take care of the temple.’’ The most striking and 
interesting evidence of this statement is afforded by a series of 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology,—all, probably, of the first or 
early second century A.D. 

‘Would I were still drifting before the breath of all winds, 
rather than that I had been stayed to shelter homeless Leto! 





1 Bulletin de C. h. vol. ii. p. 399. 
The date, M. Homolle thinks (ib. iii. 
155), may have been 17 B.c., when 
Julia visited Asia Minor with her 
husband Agrippa. 

2 Bulletin de C. h. iii. 866. The 
Herods, as M. Homolle remarks, were 
brought into relation with the Greeks 
by their tastes, and (as at Delos) by the 
instrumentality of Jewish colonies, A 
statue to Herod Antipas had been 
erected at Cos also (Corp. Inscr. Graec. 
2502); and his father, Herod the 
Great, had received a like honour at 
Athens (Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 1, 550.) 
The date is somewhere between 4 B.c. 
and 38 A.p. 

3 °Aenvalwy Kal ‘Pwualwy Kal rov 





&AAwy ‘EAAhvwr of karoicodytes ev AhAw 
kal of wapemiSnuodvtes Europor xa) vab- 
xAnpot. Sometimes rapemdnuodrtes is 
replaced by xatamAéovtes eis thy vigor: 
sometimes févwy is substituted for 
‘EAA}vwy: sometimes we have ’A@nv. 
kal ‘Pwu- of karomodyres ev Ahrw Kal of 
Eumopor Kal of vavKAnpu (Bulletin de 
C. h. iii. 371). 

46 Shuwos 6 *AOnvalwy Kal of thy 
vijoov oikodyres (2b.). 

5 Pharsal. vi. 425 (of Sextus Pom- 
peius), Non tripodas Deli, non Pythia 
consulit antra. 

6 Lebégue, 263, 326: referring to 
Heydemann, Die Antiken Marmor- 
bildwerke (1874), No. 235. 

7 Paus. viii. 38, 2. 
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Then had I not so greatly mourned my poverty. Ah, woe is 
me, how many Greek ships sail past me, Delos the desolate, 
whom once men worshipped! Hera is avenged on me for Leto 
with vengeance late but sore.’ ? 

‘Ye desolate isles, poor morsels of the earth, girdled by the 
waves of the sounding Aegean, ye have all become as Siphnos or 
parched Pholegandros, ye have lost your brightness that was of 
old. Verily ye are all ensampled of Delos,—of her who was once 
fair with marble, but was first to see the day of solitude.’ * 

‘Famous wert thou, Tenos, I deny it not; for of yore the 
winged sons of Boreas [slain in Tenos by Heracles] gave thee 
renown. But renowned was Ortygia also, and her fame went 
even to those who dwell beyond the North Wind on Rhiphaean 
hills. Yet now thou livest, and she is dead. Who would have 
looked to see Delos more lonely than Tenos ?’ ® 

Delos had been an important station only so long as the 
Romans had no firm footing on the eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean. As that footing became more secure, the 
Aegean stepping-stone lost its value. Delos was not to the 

Roman world what it had been to the Hellenic: in the course 
of the first century A.D. it was already little more than a sacred 
rock on which temples were kept up by Athens. How Delos 
may have fared under the successors of Constantine can be 
guessed from the case of a shrine hardly less famous. When 
the Emperor Julian paid his devotions to the Apollo of Daphne 
near Antioch, he found that the once rich offerings had dwindled 
to ‘a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the pale 
and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple.’* The last 
recorded incident in the annals of ancient Delos fitly recalls 
the chief source of its early fame. At the moment of 


1 Anthol. Graec. ed. Jacobs, vol. ii. 
p. 144, No. 408 (ce we mavroloiow—), 

2 ib. p. 149, No. 421 (vijcor épy- 
pator—). 

3 ib. p. 195, No. 550 (KAewhy ob 
amégnut—). Antipater of Thessalonica, 
to whom these epigrams are ascribed 
(though the first is given also to 
Apollonides) lived in the early part of 
the first century A.D. In another 
epigram (Jacobs, ii. 35, No. 100, 
Anrovs wdlywy ieph tpopé) Alpheus of 


Mitylene (whose date was about the 
same) says that he cannot follow Anti- 
pater in calling Delos wretched 
(Se:Aalny): the glory of having borne 
Apollo and Artemis is enough for all 
time.—I may note in passing that 
Tibullus, iii. 27 (Delos ubi nunc, Phoebe, 
tua est ?), inadvertently quoted by M. 
Lebégue (324) as referring to the 
decay of Delos, has a different context. 

4 Gibbon, ch. xxiii. vol. iii, p. 168 
(ed. Dr. Smith). 
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vanishing from history it appears once more among the great 
oracles. Julian, when meditating that invasion of Persia in 
which he perished, consulted before all others the priests of 
Delphi, Dodona, and Delos.1 Thus, on the threshold of Asia, 
he honours these three great shrines, as Alexander, in whose 
steps he aspired to tread, had designed to honour them when his 
work in the East was done.* The Sacred Isle, which belongs so 
wholly to the pagan world, fitly passes out of view with this last 
champion of the pagan gods,—with him who in visions of the 
night saw the Genius of the Empire receding with veiled head 
from his tent, and to whom, on the eve of his death among the 
Persian hills, a lurid meteor showed the warning face of Mars.* 

Julian died in 363 a.v. In 376 the Scythians and Goths 
ravaged the Cyclades. If worship had not already ceased in 
Delos, it probably came to an end under Theodosius (378—395), 
or at latest in the reign of Justinian (527—565). The final 
destruction of the monuments must have been hastened by the 
Saracens,‘ the Slavs in the eighth century, and the Agarenian 
pirates from Spain in the ninth. Some remains on the top of 
Cynthus have been supposed to mark the site of a castle built 
by the Knights of St. John, who, according to Cantacuzenus, 
occupied Delos. M. Lebégue is of opinion that these vestiges 
are exclusively Hellenic or Roman.’ If the Hospitallers had 
permanent quarters, they were probably on Rheneia. In 1878 
there were no habitations whatever on Delos: on Rheneia, only 
a cottage or two, and the buildings erected by the Greek 
government for the officers of quarantine. 

The foregoing sketch will have served to show the historical 





1 Theodoretus, Hist. iii. 16, wéuas 5é 
eis AeAgods kal AjAov kal Awdévny Kai 
7a &AAa xpnoThpia, ef xp oTpaTevew 
émnpora Tovs udvrets of 5& Kal orpared- 
ew ékéAevoy kal imioxvotyto thy vikny. 
Gibbon has not recorded this detail, 
which, trivial in itself, is highly 


characteristic of Julian’s reverence for 
pagan precedents. 

2 Delphi, Dodona, and Delos were 
the three holy places beyond the limits 
of Macedonia at which Alexander had 
intended to build new temples : Droy- 
sen, Gesch. des Hellenismus, ii. 38. 





3 The presage of the meteor (‘ facem 
cadenti similem...minax Martis sidus,’ 
Ammian. Marcell. xxv. 2) may have 
been more instantly striking to Julian, 
if he had in his mind the only oracle 
concerning his campaign of which 
Theodoretus (. c.) gives the terms: 
vov mdvres @punOnuer Oot viens tpdraa 
Koulcacbat mapa Onp moraug (the 
Tigris). trav 8 eye iyyepovedow, Ootpos 
moAeudKAovos “Apns. 

* Finlay, Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
190. 

5 Recherches sur Délos, p. 129. 
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interest of the Delian inscriptions. Many gaps in our 
previous knowledge have been filled up. Much that was dim 
and vague has become vivid and precise. For the years from 
300 to 100 Bc. the gain is especially large. Delos stands out 
with a more continuous clearness in its relations to the Greek 
and Roman world. The Sacred Isle is like a tiny dise in which 
a wide landscape is mirrored. 


This general survey taken, we may next turn to the new 
results in topography. On the accompanying sketch-map, 
reduced from M. Lebégue’s, I have marked the principal points 
of interest. (1) The summit of Cynthus, on which stood the 
temple of Zeus Cynthius and Athena Cynthia. (2) A grotto, 
once used as a temple, in the western face of Cynthus. (3) 
The temple of Serapis (designated by earlier writers as a temple 
of Isis), near the junction of two sacred roads leading to the 
temples higher up on Cynthus. (4) The theatre, of which the 
left wing was hollowed out of the hill, while the right was of 
marble. (5) A small amphitheatre, capable of seating about 
100 persons, where the Delian Senate, or-its committee (aputd- 
vers), may have met. (6) A deep ravine, which some take for 
the bed of the stream called the Inopus. (7) Ruins of the 
temple of Apollo in the plain. (8) A dot marking the place 
where the Naxian colossus of Apollo stood. (9) Ruins of a 
portico built by Philip V. of Macedon (220—179 B.c.). (10) 
An oval basin, about 289 ft. by 200, encircled by a granite wall 
about 4 feet high, and placed in a large rectangular precinct 
once surrounded by a colonnade. This was the famous rpoyoev- 
57s Aiuvyn. The swans of Apollo floated upon its waters, which 
were brought by a conduit still traceable at the north-east corner. 
Near it was the palm-tree at which Leto had given birth to 
Apollo: also the xepdrivos Bwpos, the altar made by Apollo 
with the left-horns of she-goats slain by Artemis on Cynthus 
(according to Callimachus),—or with the right horns of oxen 
(Plutarch). Around this was performed the ancient dance 
called the yépavos. ‘Behind’ the xepadtivos Bwpos (Diog. 
Laertius viii. § 13)—more we do not know—was the altar of 
Apollo Genitor (yevyijtwp, yevérwp), on which only cereal gifts 
were offered, and which was thence called ‘bloodless,’ or ‘the 
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altar of the pure.’! It was said that, when Pythagoras visited 
Delos, this was the only altar at which he worshipped.2 Near 
this, too, must have been the xcaxds Bwpos, round which sailors 
were whipped, with their hands tied behind their backs, while 
they bit morsels of sacred olive? (11) A modern well (perhaps 
on the site of an ancient one), called ‘the well of the Maltese.’ 
(12) Site of a gymnasium. (13) A stadium. (14) Remains of 
walls built across the north-east isthmus; probably a depét for 
slaves to be sold. (15) A clear and copious spring. Some 
think that this was the ‘Inopus,’ and that it was connected 
with the well (No. 11). 

The points to which research has been chiefly directed since 
1873 are marked on our map by (2) and (7). M. Lebégue has 
explored the grotto on Mount Cynthus. M. Homolle has 
examined the site of Apollo’s temple in the plain. 

The grotto‘ is about half-way up the western slope of Cynthus. 
The bare hill is here cleft by a long and narrow ravine with 
granite sides. The grotto spans the lower end of this ravine. 
The granite sides of the ravine form natural side-walls for the 
grotto. The roof is artificial. It is formed by five pairs of 
massive stones, leaning against each other by their tops. A 
number of rough granite blocks had been piled on the roof. 
Some of these blocks have rolled off. Those that remain have 
a layer of small stones and lime between them and the roof. 
They help to make the grotto look like a natural cavern. The 
western entrance of the grotto was closed by a wall with a door 
in it, of which parts remain. The eastern end, resting against 
the mountain, was not so completely closed but that light 
could penetrate. The floor, though artificially raised, was not 
paved. As the ravine widens in descending, the grotto widens 
also. At the west entrance it is about 16 ft. broad: at the back, 
only 7 feet 8inches. From the top of the roof (inside) to the 








1 Cyril, Adv. Julian. ix. 307 B 
(quoting Porphyry, wept aroxijs euyu- 
xv), Sewpijca 8 %orw ex Tod wep) 
AjjAov ert cwlouévov Bwuod: mpds bv 
ovdevds mporayouevouv map’ avTois ovde 
Ovouevov ebvaoeBGyv KéKAnta Popds. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 848, Tov péev 
dpxadrarov Bwpdy év AjrAw ayvdy 
elvan teOpvAAhKact, k.7.A. Tamblichus, 


Vit. Pyth. 5, rov &vatwanrov Aeydue- 
vov tov tod Tevéropos *AréAAwvos 
Bwudv. 

2 1. c.: Diog. Laert. viii. §13 : Macro- 
bius, Sad. iii. 6. 

3 Callim. Hymn. Del. 321. 

4 See Fig. 1. The original in M. 
Lebégue’s work is from a drawing by 
M. £. Burnouf. 
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floor, its height is 18 feet 11 inches. Its length is 17 feet 
1 inch. 

Within the grotto, to the north side, is a deep receptacle 
for water, which is supplied by a small spring in the cavern. 
This is the ydoya, which was a constant feature of oracular caves. 
On the floor of the grotto was found a pedestal, with the left 
foot of a statue still placed upon it. Other fragments of the 
same statue,—pieces of arm, leg, and shoulder, were found near : 
the statue was of good workmanship: it represented a young god, 
and was about 6 feet 6 inches high. Two marble claws were also 
found: M. Lebégue thinks that they belonged to a large lion. 


F 





Another marble fragment showed part of a tree’s trunk with a 
lion’s skin hanging on it. A holy table had been supported by 
two pieces of Parian marble. Fragments of amphoras (Thasian 
or Cnidian) occurred near the south-west corner of the grotto: one 
vase had borne the letters KPO. Lastly, it must be noted that 
the pedestal above-mentioned is supported on one side by a 
huge block of granite, which had been cut to receive it. Out- 
side the west front of the grotto was a sacred precinct. Here, 
at about 23 ft. from the door of the grotto, were found two 
fragments of a rough marble basin, notched in three places as 
if to receive the metallic legs of a tripod, which had probably 
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supported a cortina. Near this some Athenian coins were 
found. Between the fragments of the basin and the door of 
the grotto a small square pit was filled with cinders, probably 
from ancient sacrifices: but the precinct was too small for 
sacrifice on any large scale. A flight of thirteen steps, de- 
scending from the south-west corner of the temenos, leads to a 
sacred way which went down the mountain and came out near 
the temple of Serapis. 

These facts warrant at least the following inferences :— 

1. The grotto on Cynthus was a primitive temple,! who- 
ever were the people that first worshipped there. It shows 
the very genesis of the early temple from step to step. 
First, an altar in the open air; then a roof to shelter the altar ; 
next, a door to keep out the profane; lastly, a precinct added to 
the house of the god. 

2. This temple was the seat of an oracle. The presence of 
the cleft for water (ydopa) in such a cavern would of itself 
make this almost certain. The grotto on Cynithus is analogous 
in this respect to the adyton at Delphi, the cave of the Clarian 
Apollo, the cave of Trophonius, the shrines of the Sibyl at 
Cumae and Lilybaeum, the oracle of the earth in Elis, with many 
more that could be named.2 We need not lay stress on the 
probable presence of tripod and cortina. 

3. Among the deities once adored here was a young god whose 
statue shows Greek workmanship of a mature age. 

4, The whole character of the grotto proves, however, that it 
must have been used as a temple long before such Greek art 
existed. We have mentioned the enormous block of granite in 
which the pedestal of the statue was set. This block was 
probably a BatrvAos—one of those stones which were wor- 
shipped as having fallen from heaven, or as emblems of gods. 
It may have symbolized the god originally worshipped in the 
grotto, before the days of even archaic sculpture. The baetyl 
and the later statue probably represented different gods. But 
they may have represented the same god, just as stones (7érpaz), 
said to have fallen from heaven, were worshipped in the ancient 
temple of the Orchomenian Charites conjointly with ‘the finished 


1 Virgil’s phrase, ‘Templa dei saxo 1 hesitate to recognise so special an 
venerabar struct vetusto’ (Aen. iii. 84) —_ allusion. 
is referred by M. Lebégue to the grotto. 2 Lebégue, p. 89. 
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statues’ (a4yd\pata Ta odv Koop TreTonpéva), made in the 
time of Pausanias himself, who notes a similar conjunction of 
sacred stone (7érpa) and brazen image (eix@v) in the Orcho- 
menian shrine of Actaeon.! 

Before going further, or discussing the place which this grotto 
held among the shrines of Delos, we must refer to the results 
obtained by M. Homolle at another point. His excavations 
were upon and around the site occupied by the temple of Apollo 
in the plain between Cynthus and the sea. I give a tracing 
(Fig. 2) from the plan published by M. Blouet, in the Expédition 


Fig.2. 
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Scientifique de Morée (Paris, 1838, vol. iii. pl. 1), which will serve 
to indicate roughly where the groups of remains lie. A, site of 
temple of Apollo; B, ruins of a portico about 197 feet long. 
It was of Oriental character, supported by pillars of which the 
capitals were formed by pairs of kneeling bulls, and adorned 
with heads of bulls in the middle of the triglyphs. C, remains 
too slight to permit measurement or description of the buildings 


1 Paus. ix. 8, 4. 
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to which they belonged ; one was a large oblong, facing east and 
west. D, remains of the portico of Philip (in grey marble). 
E, the oval basin. 

An examination of the remains at A has enabled M. Homolle 
to determine the dimensions and the general arrangement of 
Apollo’s temple. Two rectangles can be traced, one exterior, 
the other interior. The exterior rectangle supported the steps 
and columns of a portico. It measured, on the north and south 
sides, 29°49 métres, or 96 feet 9 inches nearly ; on the west and 
east sides, 13°55 métres, or 44 feet 6 inches nearly. The interior 
rectangle supported the walls of the cella, which stood between 
two porticoes, one on the east, the other on the west. It 
measured, on the north and south sides, 20°67 métres, or 67 
feet 7 inches nearly; on the west and east sides, 7°53 métres, 
or 24 feet 8 inches nearly. 

The temple at Delos was thus a little smaller than the temple 
at Athens known as the Theseion, and its plan was similar. 
It was enclosed by a colonnade (zepiatvdos); it comprised 
pronaos, naos, and opisthodomos; it had six columns on each 
front, east and west (é€doervdos), and it was peripteral,— 
the columns at each side (north and south) being thirteen in 
number, counting the corner column. There is nothing to show 
whether the entrance was at the west front, on the side of the 
sea (as practical convenience would rather have suggested), or 
on the east, as in the temples of the Athenian acropolis. M. 
Homolle notes that the columns (Doric) were fluted only at 
the base of the shaft and again just below the capital ; the rest 
of the shaft was left smooth. Other temples exhibit the same 
peculiarity. But at Segesta (for example) it is merely a sign of 
unfinished work. At Delos it appears to have been a deliberate 
device of artists who sought novelty at the expense of good 
taste. On the whole, the mason’s work is excellent; one mark 
is present which M. Beulé regards as characteristic of good 
Greek building—the double-T joining of stones; but in the 
style M. Homolle finds a certain heaviness, a want of character 
and elegance. Judging by the evidence of the remains them- 
selves, he concludes that the temple of Apollo is ‘at least of 
the fourth century B.c., and doubtless of the beginning of that 
century.’ 

Along the outer rectangle of the temple, on its north side, was 
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an avenue about 9 feet 10 inches broad, which was once bordered 
on right and left by two lines of small marble pedestals. Here 
were found some 150 inscriptions, chiefly accounts relating 
to the temple of Apollo and the temple of Artemis. North of 
this avenue, which separated it from the temple of Apollo, stood 
a much smaller temple on a different plan: it had four columns 
on each front, east and west, but no columns on the sides, north 
and south (a4udumpdartunos) ; the cella was probably square: it 
had pronaos and naos, but no opisthodomos. This may have 
been the Artemision; or, if Artemis shared the temple of 
Apollo, the Letoén. The former hypothesis seems the more 
probable, but it is not certain. 

Such, in brief, is the sum of the topographical results to 
which M. Homolle’s researches have led. He had to deal, in 
truth, with ‘the ruins of ruins,’ and it required such skill and 
perseverance as his to ascertain thus much. But, even if he 
had not been rewarded with some 350 new inscriptions, and 
with some valuable relics of art, his labour would not have been 
in vain. We now know the exact site, the size, the character, 
and the arrangements of Apoilo’s Delian temple.! 

A question at once occurs. Was this temple (which M. 
Homolle would refer to the beginning of the fourth century 
B.C.) the earliest which Apollo possessed at Delos? And if not, 
can any earlier temple of Apollo be traced? M. Lebégue holds 
that the grotto on Cynthus was the primitive temple and oracle 
of Apollo, who succeeded a solar god previously worshipped 
there; that, when the later temple was built in the plain, some 
of the legends, migrating from Cynthus, attached themselves to 
the new site; but that the grotto continued to be the oracle, just 
as the temple (/epdv) of Apollo is distinguished from the oracle 
(wavtetov) at Claros and at Branchidae.2 Among the texts on 
which this view relies, two are prominent: (1) Leto, according 
to the Homeric hymn (v. 17), bears her children, ‘reclining 
against the lofty hill, the slope of Cynthus, close to the palm, 
by the streams of Inopus.’ And Leto promises (v. 80) that 
Apollo shall build ‘a beauteous shrine, to be an oracle of men, 
at Delos first of al], before he builds his temples elsewhere. 
This, it is argued, shows (i) that the birthplace of Apollo was 


1 Monuments grecs. No. 7, pp. 28—34. 
2 Paus. vii. 8, 1; 2, 6. 
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originally placed on Cynthus, not in the plain; (ii) that 
there was an oracular shrine of such immemorial age that the 
building of it could be ascribed to Apollo himself. This latter 
point may be allowed. As to the first, the words of the hymn 
would, I think, be equally suitable if the scene of Leto’s pangs 
had been in the neighbourhood of the oval basin. I rendered 
Kexripéevn mpos ‘reclining against, for argument’s sake: but 
it is not necessarily more than ‘reclining towards,’ 2.e. on the 
ground at the foot of the hill. (2) Themistius (circ. 360 aD.) 
says :—‘In Delos the inhabitants say that a certain temple 
is shown, simple in style and furniture, but venerable by reason 
of its tradition and of the legends which are told concerning it. 
There, the story has it, Leto was released from her pangs when 
she was giving birth to the two gods ; and, in honour of the spot, 
Apollo fixed there his sacred tripods, and thence gave his 
decrees to the Greeks.’! This passage is very striking. Clearly 
it would not apply to a handsome temple in the plain, close to 
the town. It implies that the shrine had to be sought out. 
And the description applies exactly to the grotto on Cynthus, 
before which a tripod appears to have stood in a conspicuous 
place. 

It has been seen that the Phoenicians had probably been in 
contact with Delos before the worship of Apollo had come 
thither from Asia, and had brought with them a cult which is 
found in Delos at a later time—that of Melcarth, the Tyrian 
Heracles, a solar divinity. M. Lebégue seems unquestionably 
right in holding that the grotto on Cynthus was once associated 
with Apollo. If this grotto was the most venerable sanctuary 
of the island at the early time when the worship of Apollo first 
came in, it would doubtless have become the dwelling of the 
new god as soon as he had prevailed over his predecessors. 
Among the marble fragments found in the grotto were a lion’s 
claws and part of the trunk of a tree, covered with a lion’s 
skin. 

1 Orat.18.1, év AhAy, tabtn THYHTw,  xXwplov wera KAdSwY exe? Tods fepods 
vidv twa acl of emixmpindelxevvcbat, mnyvipevov tplrodas Oeuioredveryv 
Airdy péy Tats katacKkevais,evayH  exeiey ois “EAAnow. The word 
dt rGASyw kal Trois wep) adtod Sinyh- OSeuoredey reminds us that in the 
pacw. ta naréxer Adyos, bre &rixntev 7 «Homeric hymn @éus attends the 


Anté tovs Oeods, AvOjvat Tas wdivas birth of the Delian Apollo (94). 
aitf, nal toy *AmdAAwva Timp TOD 
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I think that these objects may help us to conjecture what 
happened. The solar god of Tyre may have been in possession 
of the grotto when Apollo came. By and by Apollo became 
its principal divinity ; but the memory of his predecessor was 
still preserved, and the granite baetyl remained in the grotto 
as the sacred emblem of the earlier solar god. Afterwards a 
new temple for Apollo was built in the plain. This now became 
the principal seat of his worship. Greeks visiting the less 
frequented grotto on Cynthus, and finding there the traditions 
of a god whom they identified with their own Heracles, wor- 
shipped the ancient god of the grotto as Heracles ; and thus the 
Tyrian sun-god, though still associated with Apollo, may once 
more have become the chief deity of that primitive shrine. 
The number of Tyrians who visited or inhabited Delos in the 
age of its commercial prosperity would have favoured such a 
result. The temple of the Tyrian Heracles at Delos is men- 
tioned in an inscription.1 The tripod and cortina were attributes 
of Heracles as well as of Apollo. So long as oracles continued 
to be given at the grotto, they were doubtless given in Apollo’s 
name. 

But, granting that the grotto was the earliest temple of 
Apollo, was it his only Delian temple down to such a date as 
(say) 400 B.c., the superior limit which M. Homolle is disposed 
to assign for the temple in the plain? I will briefly state the 
reasons which make such a hypothesis very difficult to my 
mind. 

1. In the days of Ionian greatness the Pan-Ionic festival 
drew to Delos all the wealth of the race. The Homeric hymn 
pictures the Ionians of all cities vying with each other in the 
display of their ‘swift ships and great possessions. All were 
animated and united by a common sentiment of devotion to 
Apollo, the father of Ion, Is it conceivable that no fraction of 
their wealth was expended on an object which the spirit of the 
festival so strongly commended, and which would have brought 
public credit to the donor—on making offerings (4va0jpata) to 
the god? It is surely certain that, besides votive statues, the 
Apollo of the Ionians must have received gifts of gold, silver, 
bronze, gifts of those various materials and forms which his 


1 Corp. Inser. Gr. 2271. 
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temple is known to have contained at a later time. But if he 
then had no temple but the grotto.—17 feet long, with an 
average breadth of 11, seamed by the chasma, and partly open 
to the sky,—where could those gifts have been preserved ? 
The Greek priests had always the instinct of bankers. When 
the fountain of piety, quickened by vanity, was flowing so 
freely, they would not have seen it run to waste. It would 
have been strange if, in the course of two or three centuries, 
the whole wealth of the Ionian world had not housed their god 
and his treasures in some better abode than the granite hovel 
half-way up Cynthus. 

2. Supposing—though to me the supposition is scarcely 
possible—that no new temple of Apollo had been built in the 
Ionian days, at least the sixth century B.c. would hardly have 
passed by without seeing it arise. Peisistratus showed devotion 
to Delos. If the Delian Apollo still lacked a treasure-house, to 
build one for him would have been to balance the influence 
which the Alemaeonidae had gained by a similar attention to the 
Apollo of Delphi. Polycrates, again, by becoming the founder 
of a Delian temple, could have secured just the hold which he 
desired to have on the Sacred Island. 

3. Thucydides says, speaking of the formation of the Delian 
Confederacy (i. 96), jv 8 0 mparos pépos tayOels TeTpaxdova 
Taravta Kal é&jKovta, Taptetov te AijrAos Hw avtois Kal ai 
Evvodoe és TO tepov éyiyvovto. The word tapwetioy means 
that the great sums raised by the levy of tribute on the 
allies were kept for security in the temple at Delos, as they 
were afterwards kept in the temple on the Acropolis: we re- 
member that the sacred treasurers at Athens were called rayuiac 
Ths Oeod. Now the grotto on Cynthus certainly could not have 
been used for such a purpose: neither its structure nor its 
situation afforded the needful security. 

Considering all these facts, we cannot, I think, resist the con- 
clusion that, as early at least as 475 B.c., and almost certainly 
at a much earlier date, Apollo already possessed a temple in Delos 
distinct from the grotto. Now we know that the most ancient 
altars in Delos (the xepativos and that of Apollo Genitor) stood 
near the oval basin. And, as early at least as the Odyssey, the 
palm which saw Latona’s pangs was shown near an altar. The 
site of Apollo’s temple can scarcely be sought, then, elsewhere 
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than on the spot where remains now exist. If all these remains 
were of the same age, we should have our choice between re- 
ferring them to a much higher date than 400 B.c., or supposing 
that the temple to which they belonged had occupied the site 
of an older building. I have stated my difficulty. I do not 
propound a definite solution, for which it may be doubted whether 
sufficient data exist. The hypothesis, however, to which I 
should incline is this. The temple, of which the remains have 
been examined by M. Homolle, may have been partially repaired 
at.more than one time, and these fragments, from which he 
estimates the date of the whole building, may be of the age 
which he assigns to them, 7c. about 400 B.c. But, either on 
these foundations, or at least on this plain, a temple of Apollo, 
however rude, must have stood long before 400 B.c.; probably as 
early as 700 B.c.; in any case, not Jater than 475 B.c. 

Before parting from the grotto on Cynthus, the students of 
ancient astronomy may be invited to consider a question which 
can scarcely fail to interest them. In the Revue archéologique of 
August, 1873, M. Burnouf intimated that ‘a series of astrono- 
mical considerations, supported by numerous texts, had led him 
to think that Delos had been a centre of very ancient observa- 
tions, and had performed for the Ionians a part similar to that 
which afterwards belonged to the Acropolis of Athens. The 
solar character of Apollo was, he added, in favour of this view. 
This theory has been developed with great ingenuity by M. 
Lebégue. We have seen that the east end of the grotto—that 
which rests against Cynthus—was not completely closed. On 
an April morning a ray of the sun pierces the cavern and fills 
t in a moment. Apollo was supposed to spend the winter in 
Lycia, and to revisit Delos with the spring: we hear, too, of his 
Delian oracle being consulted in the morning. M. Lebégue 
suggests that the grotto may have been a station at which the 
process of the seasons was observed by noting the length and 
inclination of the sun’s rays. Solstitial dials or gnomons were 
known from a remote age in Greece, which may have received 
them, through the Phoenicians, from Chaldaea. Referring to 
Odyssey, xv. 403, 
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‘There is an isle called Syria (Syros), west of Ortygia (Delos), 
where are the turnings of the sun’: M. Lebégue takes this to 
mean ; ‘where the course of the sun on the ecliptic is observed 
from the grotto on Cynthus.’ Eustathius took 66: rpo7rai jer. to 
mean, ‘where (at Syria) is the sunset’; but adds this remark- 
able comment :—érepos 5é hact omjratov eivar éxei, bv ob Tas 
Hrlov, ws EiKds, éanuetodvTo TpoTrds, 5 Kal Alou bia TodTO 
omnjdatov éreyov. Didymus, also, in his commentary on the 
Odyssey, mentioned the 7Alov omnravov. Nothing could be 
more brilliant, more tempting, than this combination. It is an 
ungracious task to confess the fear that it is too brilliant. Yet 
I cannot but think that the words 60: tpomral jedlovo merely 
express a hazy notion of the poet’s—whence derived, the Muses 
alone can tell—that ‘the Syrian isle’ lay beneath a turning- 
point in the sun’s heavenly course. As to the comment of the 
old grammarians, I conceive that it blends two elements. - (i) 
This grotto in Delos may have been anciently called ‘the Cavern 
of the Sun’ because a solar god had been worshipped there ; 
and (ii) tpomat medlovo at once suggested the familiar word 
HALoTpoToy, a sun-dial.’ 


Scarcely any objects of ancient art have been discovered at 
Delos, except marble statues, more or less fragmentary. The 
state of the island when the French explorers came to it suffi- 
ciently explains this. But, among M. Homolle’s prizes, some 
are of the very highest interest and value. In July, 1878, he 
found about a dozen pieces of sculpture beneath the soil of a 
hollow which divides the group of remains at C from the ruins 
of the two temples at A. Among these sculptures were six 
statues of Artemis. They are of life-size, and are all archaic in 
style. Five of them are tightly swathed in a robe which, 
slightly drawn from right to left, shows the outlines of the legs. 
Where the arms remain, the left hangs by the side: the right 
arm is bent; the hand was held out. These five statues re- 
semble those which were lately found in excavating the Asklé- 
pieion at Athens, and which had doubtless been thrown down 

1 Among the miscellaneous objects almost vertical, like the hemisphere at 
found on the top of Cynthus was part of | Ravenna and the old solar dials in the 


a HAvorpémiov—viz. : the two supports, Naples Museum (Lebégue, p. 136). 
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from the temenos of Artemis Brauronia on the Acropolis. The 
latest in date of these five, though still archaic, shows the begin- 
nings of a more free and masterly art: it is probably not much 
older than 500-450 B.c. 

But the sixth is the most remarkable. It is a bretas, with 
the edges rounded, roughly marked off into three parts, for 
legs, torso, and head ; arms are rudely indicated at the sides. 
On the left side it bears an inscription, saying that it was 
dedicated to the éxnBdros ioyéaipa by Nicandra, daughter 
of Deinodikos, a Naxian. The date of the image itself might 
be placed between 700 and 600 B.c., or 580 Buc. at latest. But 
the type which it represents is much older. Daedalus, said 
the legend,? first made statues to walk and see: his name 
symbolizes the first effort of the artist to represent the open 
eyes, and to give some measure of freedom to the limbs. The 
art called ‘ prae-daedalian’ had left the eyes closed and the 
limbs sheathed, mummy-wise, in a scabbard resembling the posts 
of the Hermae. The ancient wooden images—such as that of 
the Ephesian Artemis, swaddled in her tight, stiff robe—were of 
prae-daedalian character. Bupalus and Athenis of Chios are 
said to have sculptured marble about 540 B.c., the art having been 
then hereditary in their house for three generations. Delos had 
no school of sculpture. But Naxos had eminent sculptors from 
about 580 B.c., and the art must have prospered there during 
the period at which Naxos was the first island of the Aegean, 
ae. from about 520 to 490 B.c. The Delian Artemis is apparently 
an imitation of a very ancient model in wood; and, being a 
ruder work than even the Artemis of Ephesus, may be regarded 
as representing the oldest type of Greek sculpture hitherto 
known. 

Another figure represents a woman in a tunic, with wings 
on her shoulders and feet; the left foot scarcely touched 
earth; she seems flying. Prof. E. Curtius has shown that 
this half-kneeling pose is often used in early Greek art to 
express hasty motion—as in the case of the Gorgons chasing 
Perseus. This is probably a winged Artemis, perhaps of the 


1M. Homolle, in the Bulletin 2 Cp. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, pp. 
de C. h. iii. 99.° See plates i, ii, 11f. 
iii. published with part i. of vol. 3 E. Curtius, Die knicenden Figuren 
iii. der altgriech. Kunst (1869). 
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6th century B.c. M. Homolle makes a remark @ propos of 
this Delian series which is a seasonable corrective to exaggerated 
estimates of Oriental influence on early Hellenic art. This 
gradual development of a plastic type which the Delian statues 
of Artemis present—from the rudest bretas to the comparatively 
finished statue—reminds us how essentially original, how 
patiently self-disciplined, Greek sculpture was.1 


From Delian topography and sculpture we return to epi- 
graphy. The inscriptions have been surveyed in their historical 
aspect. But several of them demand particular notice, especially 
on philological grounds. Of these I will now speak,—beginning 
with the latest age, and thence remounting to the earlier. 

Close as had been the relations between Rome and Delos, only 
two Latin inscriptions from the island had been known up to 
1877, and these only through copies taken by Cyriac of Ancona 
(Corp. Inscr. Lat, iii. 484, 485). No. 484 runs thus :— 


BRANDVTIVS * L* L * ARISTIPPVS 
. DESVOFECIT. 


M. Homolle has found two fragments of this inscription, which 
show that on the stone it formed a single line, and that for 
FECIT we should read REFECIT. He has also discovered 
three new Latin inscriptions. One was on the plinth of a 
statue dedicated by ‘the Italians and Greeks in Delos’ to 
Aulus Terentius Auli f. Varro, who in 167 B.c. was one of the ten 
commissioners appointed to reorganise Macedonia. Another was 
on the base of a statue dedicated by several Romans to Mercury 
and Maia: it presents the forms magistres (magistri), and 
Mircurio2 The third was on the base of a statue dedicated 
by ‘the Athenian people, the Italian and Greek merchants in 
Delos,’ to Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridates. He is styled 
pro quaestore. Lucullus went as quaestor to Asia with Sulla 
in 88 B.c., and was in the East till 80 B.c. His quaestorship, 
more than once noticed by Cicero, was mentioned by only one 
inscription previously known (Corp, I. L. i. 292, xxxiv).° 


1 Bulletin de C. h. iii. 1073 ep. 2 Bulletin de C. h. i. 284. 
Monuwinents grees, No. 7. p. 61. 3 1b. iii. 147. 
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Among the Greek inscriptions of Delos relating to Romans we 
note a dedication to Augustus by o djpos o AOnvaiwy, which 
(as restored by M. Homolle) styles him Adtoxpdtopa Kaicapa 
Geov XeBacriv apyvepéa péytorov (i.e. pontifex maximus). The 
. last words show that the date is after 13 B.c. Another Greek dedi- 
cation (date, a few years B.C.), also by 0 Sjpos o ’AOnvaiwr, 
honours Acvxov Aiwtdvov TaddXov TavAXov vidv Aémedov as 
‘benefactor and saviour.’ This, as M. Homolle shows, must be 
Lucius Aemilius Paullus, son of the Paullus Aemilius Lepidus 
who was consul in 34 B.c., and grandson of Lucius Aemilius 
Paullus (cons. 50 Bo.). The latter (brother of the Triumvir) 
was the first of the Lepidi who took Paullus as a cognomen. 
His son made it his praenomen. The grandson reverted to its 
use as a cognomen. Mommsen has pointed out that the ten- 
dency to revive an ancient praenomen, or to adopt an altogether 
new one, is a patrician trait which coincides with the Sullan 
restoration : the hereditary patrician praenomina had in many 
cases been usurped by the new nobility. Before quitting the 
inscriptions concerning Romans, we may notice one in honour 
of Manius Aemilius Lepidus (48-42 B.c.), who is styled 
avttTapias (pro quaestore).! 

Two inscriptions in the Cretan dialect, both of which had 
been placed in the temenos of the Delian Apollo, are of curious 
interest. The first? is certainly later than 166 B.c., and may 
probably be referred to 150-120 B.c. It is a decree by the 
magistrates (xéoyor) and city of Cnossus in Crete, conferring 
the titles of proxenus and citizen on one Dioscorides of Tarsus, 
—a city which, during the last 150 years B.v., was one of 
the chief seats of literary activity.® ‘Following the example 
of the poet’ (kata tov mounrdv)—i.c. Homer—Dioscorides, who 
was both an epic and a lyrie writer, had composed an eulogy 
(éyx@uwov) on Cnossus, and had sent thither his pupil Myrinus 
—a native of Amisus in Pontus—to recite it. The emissary 
had performed his part with zeal—as was becoming, the 
decree remarks, ‘in the cause of his own teacher.’ <A copy of 
the decree was to be placed in the temple of Apollo Delphidius 
at Cnossus: another was to be sent ‘to the people of Tarsus’ 
(opti Tov Tapoéwv Samov) ; while leave was to be asked from 


1 Bulletin de C. h. i, 151. 3 Cp. Strabo, xiv. 673. 
2 Ib. iv. 350. 
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‘the Athenians dwelling in Delos’ to place a third copy ‘in the 
most conspicuous place’ available within Apollo’s temenos. The 
allusion to Homer’s eulogy of Cnossus cannot be justified from 
our Iliad, but clearly refers to that passage of the Homeric 
hymn which describes how Apolle committed the service of 
his Pythian shrine to ‘Cretans from Minoan Cnossus’ (Hymn. in 
Apoll. 391-544). Here, then, is a fresh proof that, about 150 
B.C., this hymn was still ascribed without question to ‘ Homer.’ 

The inscription adds some valuable illustrations to the forms of 
the Cretan dialect. Thus we have the ace. plur. tas xata€iavs 
xapitavs: éaydvos = éxyovous: dokias = oikias: Bivwv = eivor, 
for Oetwv: both rdvs and rds for rovs. Among the verbal forms, 
axovoavtev = akovoarTes : iovea = ovca: TopLopevos = TropEd- 
pevos in sense of mropsfouevos, and similarly mpoa:piopévors : 
Tygovoa = Timéovea, as if from Timéw, not Tiwdw: amHoTEAKE = 
anvéocradxe: and the remarkable airnod00ac = aitncacOar. 
Strat, with subjunctive, has the sense of d7rws, ‘in order that.’ 
At the end we read, Aipé0n émi tas avabéotos Tas oTddas 
Makxiddov Oapypaxyw Kal Acdvtios KXupevida. M. Homolle 
regards aipé@y as 3rd pers. plur., but remarks that we should 
have expected the termination in -v, comparing 6cédeyer, 
C. I. G. 3050. I should take aipé@n to be 3rd pers. sing., and 
the construction to be like that of Lysias in Hratosth. § 12, 
émituyxavet MnroBuds Te kat MvnaiOeidns. In v. 18 there 
is a doubtful reading: M. Homolle gives dxovcavtev ra 
meTpayywatevpéva Kal tay [adr]Aav (2) alpeow TH avdpos 
av éyov tuyydve eis Tav apav modv. Perhaps [xa]dav: 
‘having heard his compositions (the poem), and those kind 
sentiments which he entertains towards our city’ (as further 
evinced by a letter, éyypadov, which Myrinus had read.)! 

The date of the second*® Cretan inscription is fixed by the 














1 Cp. the contemporary Polybius, ina 
place which also illustrates the use of 
SidrAauyw (=SidAnw) in this Cretan 
text for ‘estimation ;’ ii. 61, riva ye 
xp wep) Meyaromrodit ap exew didany; 
...02 mp@tov pev Thy xdpav KAcoméver 
mpoeivTo, weTa 5& Tablra...emracay TH 
matpld: 51a thy mpds Tovs "Axaods alpe- 
ov, ‘through their attachment to 
the Achaean League.’ The phrase of 





our text, 5:a@noiduevor (to recite) 
7% mwempayyateyueva bm abTa, may 
again be illustrated by Polyb. iii. 108, 
€& abtomabelas tod Aevxlov SiaTi0e- 
BMévov Tous Adyous, ‘the harangue of 
L. being founded on his own experi- 
ence.’ The phrase diarl@ecOa por, 
etc., was common in later Greek. 
2 Bulletin de C. h. iii. 290. 
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tn 


Athenian archonship of Sarapion, which M. Dumont places in 
134 B.c. It relates to a convention between three Cretan towns, 
Cnossus, Olus, Lato, by which the first-named was to have the 
arbitration (ém:tpomay) in certain issues pending between the 
two latter. The archaeological interest here is for the Cretan 
calendar. Each of the three towns had different names for the 
months. The second day of the month Yépyos at Cnossus 
is the second of ’EXevavvios (sic) at Olus, and of Ocodalovos 
at Lato. Similarly Nexvovos (Cnossus) answers to ’AzéAXatos 
(Olus) and @ecpodopios (Lato). The month AeAdinos (Olus) 
corresponds with two of which the reading is doubtful,—dadp[a 
trace of apyovros ?]wBvapiw (Lato), and Kap[@ ?]vvos (Cnossus). 
This last was certainly not Kdpvevos. As to dialect, we have 
the dat. 7éAc—whereas wonrex had been noted by Bockh as the 
constant Cretan form: évrwy as 3rd plur. imperative of edi: 
péota xa, With subjunct., as = wéype av, ‘until’: genitive Avo- 
KNrelos = Avoxdéous: KpiOévor = KpiOeiot: opti in compos. 
(moptiypawat) : avtrocavtois for éavrois (in sense of ddXzj)ors). 
So in the former inscription we find tov adros atta pabérav = 
Tov éavtov pw. Inv. 19 there is a difficulty. The passage runs 
thus :—daroornXavtov [sic] of re Kydovot cal ot Adtioe Kal of 
"Orovtiot troptl tov émyedntav [the Athenian governor of 
Delos] wpevyetav [= mpecBetar] cal ypdwpata év dpépas Ttpia- 
KOVTa @aoTE OTacAL oTdAav és av avaypadyno .. TA Sedoypéva. 
M. Homolle thinks (and I agree with him) that after ANA- 
CFPA®H2. . there is not room for the four letters ETAI before 
TA. He says that there is room for two letters only. 

Now I can suggest a restoration which gives the sense re- 
quired, and which is satisfied by the insertion of just two 
letters, viz.: ®1. I would read, és av dvaypadn odu ta Sedoypéva, 
‘on which they may have their resolutions recorded.’ If the 
iota subscript of dvaypagy is absent (as the copy indicates), 
this was doubtless a mere slip of the stone-cutter’s. Inv. 53 
of this same document he has given us 7poypaypévoy instead 


1 The epic og: would not be at vari- Afoods §65, 1 n. 8. The Greek Zyouev 
ance with the general complexion of 8 7 ef%mwuev seems to have been de- 
the Cretan dialect. For the subjunct. veloped out of the negative form (where 
after the relative, cp. Isocrates Pan. the subj. is deliberative), ov« %xouev 
§ 44, Bore.. Exarépous Exeuw ey’ ofs pido- 8 71 el.rwyer, 
atundoow: and Jl. cc. in Goodwin, 
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of mpoyeypappévov: a Neo-Hellenic curtailment which we 
certainly should not find in a public document of the second 
century B.C. 

Passing upward from the Roman to the Macedonian period, 
we note some points of interest in an inventory drawn up by 
the hieropoiot of the Delian temple. This mentions a gift 
dedicated by Perseus before he was king (i.e. somewhere between 
200 and 179 B.c.); and one of the most recent items gives the 
name of Lucius Hortensius, doubtless the praetor of 171 B.c, 
The inscription belongs, probably, to the very last years of free 
Delos, 171-166 B.c. It exhibits the diphthong EI used both 
for H and for HI: thus évecpoova, évetoay (= évijcay): Tei as 
well as tH: ordre as well as oryAn. The values of the 
objects are given in Attic terms (e’s Atrvxod Adyor), but certain 
fractions are expressed in terms of the Delian copper currency 
(AnjAtos yarxods). The weight of an object is commonly de- 
noted by the participle of dyw, or by the phrase od od«7, K.7.2. 
sut here we have a peculiarity,—the use of the neuter participl 
ixov even with a masculine noun; ¢g. addov (pupor 2), Eyovta 
iotia, txov [‘weighing’] eis Artixod Aoyov Spayyas HA, 
yarKxods Anrlos évvéa. The sign ¢ (half o) is used for the 
half-obol; T (reraprnucpiov) for the quarter-obol; the sign \ 
(perhaps from y, initial of yadxods) for —_obol. 

The Athenian age of Delos furnishes, first, an important 
bilingual inscription on which M. Ernest Renan has commented.” 
It is in Greek and Phoenician, and belongs to the fourth century 
BC. The Greek text reads ... [T]¥pov cal Sidavos ...[eix]ovas 
oi €x Tépov iepovadrat AméodX@ve avéOnxav. In the Phoenician 
text M. Renan deciphers the name of ‘the king Abdaschtoreth’ 
(‘servant of Astarte’). This name, he adds, corresponds with 
the Greek name ‘ Straton,’ borne by several kings of Sidon ; and 
may here indicate Straton the Philhellene (who reigned from 
about 374 to 362 B.c.), or else the Straton deposed by Alexander 
in 332 b.c. M. Renan regrets that the fragmentary inscription 
does not tell us how the name of Apollo was translated in 
Phoenician. 

A puzzle is presented by the inscription which I have already 
mentioned as probable evidence for the fact that, soon after 


1 Bulletin de C. h., ii. 570. 2 Jb. iv. 69. 
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404 B.c., Sparta made a convention with Delos regarding the 
administration of the Delian temples. 

The Greek alphabets may, with Kirchhoff, be classed 
geographically as Eastern and Western. The alphabets of 
Asia Minor, of the Aegean isles, and of Attica, belonged 
to the eastern group; that of Laconia, to the western, which 
was distinguished from the eastern by these among other 
traits :—(i) the use of H only as the sign of the rough breathing ; 
(ii) the use of the sign Y for the letter y; (iii) the use of X or 
-|- with the value of &. 

The first six lines of our inscription exhibit the charac- 
ters of the Laconian alphabet as it was after 476 Bc. The 
rest of the inscription is in characters of the eastern type: 
we have H for eta; X represents, not & but (as now) y. 
How are we to explain the fact that two different alphabets 
are used in two different parts of the same inscription ? 
M. Homolle justly rejects the hypothesis that the inscription is 
a late copy of an older document. In such a case the original 
orthography, if not wholly altered, would have been consistently 
preserved. 

I venture to propose a simpler explanation. This was a 
convention between Sparta and Delos, of which Sparta— 
victorious in the war—doubtless prescribed the terms. It was 
dated, on the one hand, by the names of the Spartan kings and 
ephors; on the other hand, by the names of the Delian 
magistrates. The first six lines of our inscription form the end 
of the part which prescribed the terms: these are in the 
Laconian alphabet. The names which mark the date are in the 
later Ionian alphabet. I conceive that the terms were framed at 
Sparta, and that a copy of them was sent to Delos. At Delos 
they were engraved on stone, to be set up in the temple; and 
the names marking the date were then added by the Delians, 
who, in making this addition, naturally used their own alphabet. 
Probably the authorities at Sparta did not know the names or 
styles of the Delian officials whom it was proper to record, and 
therefore, in sending the terms, merely directed that such and 
such Spartan names were to be added beneath; leaving the 
Delians to complete the task of dating the document. It may 


1 See Table II. ‘in Kirchhoff’s Studien zur Gesch. des Griech. Alphabets (8rd ed. 
1877). 
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be noted that in the latter or Ionian part we find © for omega. 
This sign, as denoting omega, occurs at Miletus about 540 B.c., 
but not earlier. 

But the interest of the new Delian inscriptions culminates in 
the oldest of all—that which is found on the left side of the 
archaic bretas representing Artemis. It consists of three hexa- 
meter verses, written Boverpopndov,—the first, from left to right. 

Xeversing the second line, we read :— 


NIKANAPHMANE@EKENBKHCOAOIIOXEAIPHI 

9 OPHAEINOAIKBOTONABZIOEBZOXOZAABON 
AEINOMENEOZAEKAZIANETHEPABZOA 
AAOXOZ=M 


that is: 


Nexdvdpn pw avéOnxev ExnBorw ioyealpn, 
kovpn Aewvodixov Tod Nakiov éEoxos addon, 
Acwvopéveos 5 kaovyvitn, (P)pakov (2) & adoyos’ p(e). 


The sculptor’s name, with ézoincev, may have followed, as 
M. Homolle thinks. Hitherto the older alphabet of Naxos had 
been known from only two inscriptions. 1. One was that on 
the base of the Naxian colossus of Apollo at Delos, first noticed 
by Spon, which Bentley read as an iambic trimeter (with hiatus), 
tavtov AiGouv cip’ avdpias Kal TO ohédras, ‘I am of one stone, 
the image and the pedestal.’ The first letters are (T)JOAFYTO, 
as if av’rod had been written a/vrod, a phenomenon in which 
Kirchhoff! could scarcely believe, but which M. Homolle’s 
accurate transcript confirms. 2. The other early Naxian in- 
scription is on a bas-relief at Rhomaiko, a village not far from 
Orchomenus, on the road to Chaeronea: it reads (O)eX£jvwp 
érroinaev 6 Naétos’ adn éaideoOe. 

Both these inscriptions may be referred to the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the fifth century B.c., say to 520-490 B.c.? 
Now the new inscription has a mark which at once distinguishes 
it, and affords a presumption that it is older. This is the 
presence of &, with three horizontal bars, instead of H. The 


1 Studien, p. 73. ten und fiinften Jahrhunderts,’ ib. 
2 «Etwa um die Schneide dessechs- __p. 78. 
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form @ occurs in the inscription by the mercenaries of 
Psammitichus at Abu-Simbel (circ. 620 5.c.), in the older 
inscriptions of Thera, and in others of which the date may be 
placed before or about 540 B.c. The later form H occurs in 
texts of Melos and Paros, from about 540 Bc., and in the 
Rhomaiko inscription from Naxos. In both its shapes —the 
older and the later H—this character is found serving a 
double purpose: (1) normally to denote the long e: (2) occasion- 
ally to denote the rough breathing—the use for which the 
Western alphabets regularly reserved it. 

But our inscription presents new modifications of these 
uses :— 


(1) In Bxnforo, B dy itself denotes epsilon with the rough 
breathing. 


(2) In AecvodixHo, for Aevvodixov, it perhaps serves, as M. 
Homolle suggests, to aspirate the «. While koppa was in use,? 
it, not kappa, was preferred before o and uw. Where kappa was 
so placed, the need of a complementary sound may have been 
felt. As, however, we have Qopy, it is not easy to see why we 
have not AevodsP0. BH does not strengthen o to ov, for we 
have simply to Na£io for rod Na£iov. 


(3) In NaBoio, éAcoyos, Bo stands for £, which in the 
older inscriptions is normally expressed by yo. Thus © alone 
stands for an aspirated x, just as above for an aspirated e. 


(4) Most remarkable of all is ANHON. No one, I think, 
who examines the facsimile given by M. Homolle will have any 
doubt that the word is rightly read thus. The letters are, 
indeed, clear. The preceding é£oyos is clear also. After éoyos 
(which must be fem.), in hexameter verse, dor@y is the only 
alternative which presents itself, and the word is certainly not 
that. Assuming, then, that the writer meant @Awyv, how are 
we to explain the spelling? If it was a mere blunder of the 
stone-cutter, it was at least a strange one. In the Greek dAXos 
yodh does not elsewhere appear under a vowel form: nor is it 


1 The mere presence of the koppa compel us to suppose that the koppa 
is a point on which it is unsafe to had fallen into disuse so early as about 
insist here. In Kirchhoff’s opinion (op. Ol. 60 (540 B.c.). 
cit. p. 39) the known evidence does not 
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likely that (originally cheth) should, among its other uses, 
have served for the yodh. Possibly A is here the aspirate ; the 
effect of a double X in @\A-wy may have been given by writing 
ad-hov: or, if » is in itself the archaic equivalent of AX 
the aspirate might be regarded as developed by the double 
letter. 

To sum up: (1) the form G, instead of H, points to a 
date earlier than about 540 B.o.; (2) the wse of A is here 
various and (apparently) inconstant. It denotes long e ; but long 
e is also denoted by E, as in KAZIFNETH, ANE@EKEN. 
It stands, not only for the aspirate, but also for an aspirated e, 
and for an aspirated « before o. In specimens of the Eastern 
alphabets dating from about 600 to 540 B.c. & is already fixed 
to two uses, (1) as the long ¢; (2) occasionally, as the aspirate, 
The fluctuating and seemingly tentative employments of A in 
our inscription point to a time when the sign A had been 
uewly introduced, and when its application still varied with 
individual or local caprice. 

Combining the epigraphic evidence with that afforded by 
the type of the Artemis, we can scarcely be far wrong if 
we refer the inscription to about 650-600 B.c. It would 
thus be of approximately the same age as the writing on 
the colossus at Abu-Simbel, and would rank among the very 
oldest specimens of Greek writing known to exist. I may 
remark that C for beta, which this old inscription shows to have 
been early Naxian, had already been proved for Paros, Siphnos, 
Thasos, and Ceos, The form 4 for gamma had been proved for 
the same islands,—also as one (the latest ?) of three Cretan 
forms, and as a form used at Athens both before and after the 
adoption of the matured Ionic alphabet in 403 B.c.” 


The object of the foregoing pages has been twofold: first, to 
arrange the facts derived from the new researches in a general 
survey of Delian history; secondly, to mark the chief results 
in special departments, with such comments as they suggested. 
I have elsewhere sketched for English readers the system of the 


1 Another possibility which occurs 2 See Tables I. and II. in Kirchhoff’s 
is that, A standing for AA, 7 is the Studien. 
termination of the feminine stem. 
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French school at Athens It is well exemplified by these 
labours on ground which demanded so much skill and so much 
perseverance. Two successive directors, M. Burnouf and M. 
Dumont, encouraged the efforts of two successive explorers ; the 
work of M. Lebégue in 1873 was completed by that of M. 
Homolle in 1877, 1878, and 1879. An English society for the pro- 
motion of Hellenic studies has a wide field open to it. It might 
do good service by undertaking the photographic reproduction 
of the most important Greek manuscripts in the libraries of 
Europe ;? the influence of its members might well be employed 
in promoting the institution of travelling studentships, or other 
aids to archaeological study abroad ; and, without transgressing 
the bounds of reasonable hope, it might further contemplate 
the eventual establishment of an English institute at Athens, 
France and Germany have long possessed such institutes ; 
Russia is now to have one; all that is needed in order to secure 
a similar advantage for England is the co-operation of those 
sympathies to which our Society appeals. The value of sucha 
permanent station has frequently been illustrated by fruitful 
enterprises, but seldom, perhaps, more signally than by the 
French exploration of Delos. 

1 Contemporary Review, vol. 33, p. been estimated at about £500. The 
776 (Nov. 1878). number of subscribers (libraries or 

2 The cost of photographing the individuals) in Europe and America 


seven plays of Sophocles in the Lau- would probably be sufficient to warrant 
rentian MS. (32, 9) at Florence has this or any similar undertaking. 


R. C. JEBB, 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED SITES NEAR SMYRNA. 


No part of the Greek world is richer in tradition and in 
the memories of a prehistoric past than the district that lies 
within the limit of a day’s excursion from Smyrna. In the 
small but fertile plain that surrounds the head of the gulf, a 
great power existed long before the Ionians emigrated from 
Greece to Asia Minor. The names of Niobe, Tantalus, Pelops, 
are all most intimately connected with Mount Sipylus. The 
mountain was one of the chief seats of the worship of the god- 
dess called Cybele by the Greeks; and in that worship the 
connection between Greece and the East is more apparent than 
in almost any other. Any new traces of this old empire must 
therefore have some value; and though the following notes are 
the result only of a first preliminary survey, they may give 
some new information about a race that is as yet too little 
known. 

A Turk, the trusty and intelligent servant of a very kind 
English friend, had accompanied us in several excursions ; and 
he told me of some ruins near his village that had hitherto 
escaped notice. M. Weber, an archaeologist in Smyrna, went 
with us in our visit to the spot. 

Soon. after passing from the level plain of Bournabat on to 
the rough hilly tract which stretches from north to south, con- 
necting Sipylus with Olympus, the road divides. The southern 
branch leads through the village of Kavakli-Deré ; the northern, 
which lies much higher and keeps close to the line of the 
ancient road, passes by a café called Belcaivé. In the angle 
where the roads separate is a Turkish cemetery on the site of a 
temple. A few columns remain im situ, and fragments 
scattered about show that the building is of the Roman period. 
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During a hasty survey we observed no inscriptions. Overhang- 
ing Belcaivé is a hill of about 1,300 feet in height, of which the 
summit, from this side, seems to form a long plateau. This hill 
is a very prominent object in the view seen from Smyrna to 
the east, and on this account, probably, has been taken as the 
central point of a sketch attached to the Admiralty charts. On 
approaching it from the west its appearance is still more striking ; 
it seems like a broad cone severed, as if by the hand of man, 
from the range of Sipylus. On the west and south its sides are 
generally precipitous, much more so than on the east and north, 
but in one place in the southern face a glen breaks the rocky 
wall, and running up into the plateau, makes its southern 
boundary concave towards Beleaivé. After five or ten minutes 
ascent from the café the entrance to this glen is reached, 
which is closed by a Cyclopean wall of polygonal stones. The 





stones are of various sizes; some are small, others are six 
feet long. They are so fitted together as to produce a level 
surface. Its height is generally from six to ten feet, but at 
some places it has been broken down to a much lower 
level. Its thickness is about twenty feet, consisting of two 
similar fronts, with the interval filled, apparently by loose 
stones and earth. It runs from rock to rock across the 
entrance to the glen in a curve convex to the approacher; 
and no gateway has ever existed in it. Its length must be 
at least 150 feet. It would attract the eye of every traveller 
on the road, at certain points of which it would be in view, 
were it not for the dense thorn-bushes which clothe the 
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whole slope, except where there are bare rocks. These bushes 
both conceal the wall and render the ascent difficult, and on this 
account the remains have escaped the notice of almost every 
traveller. The summit is an elongated plateau, measuring 
about 1,800 feet round, and is completely encircled by a very 
massive wall. The stones are roughly squared and laid in 
horizontal courses. The thickness of the wall can scarcely be 
ascertained owing to its peculiar construction and ruinous state. 





Among pottery of a plainer character, numerous fragments of 
Greek ware are scattered over the surface, some of a very early 
period, others with the well-known black Hellenic glaze. No 
fragments with figures painted on them were found. At some 
time after the city was destroyed the surface was cleared for 
agriculture, and the stones thrown up in heaps. A little digging 
under one heap made me certain that the ground had not been 
disturbed since the destruction of the city. 

Towards the west end of the plateau there is a rocky 
hillock, which gives the whole hill the conical appearance that 
it has from the west, and conceals the plateau from the view of 
a spectator on that side. On this small hill is built the Acro- 
polis, which is very similar in style to the Acropolis of Old 
Smyrna.! The natural rock is taken advantage of to the utmost, 
and walls are built where it fails. For example, the south-west 


1 A description of Old Smyrna is more careful and full account will 
given, with a plan, in Curtius’ Bei- be found in M. Weber's just pub- 
trage zur Geschichte Klein-Asiens, Berl. lished work, ‘Ze Sipylos et ses 
Akad. Abhandl. 1872; but a much Ruines.” 
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corner is simply bare rock slightly cut and smoothed ; about 
four feet from the corner the rock fails, and is continued by an 
artificial wall along the western side. The corner of the rock pro- 
jects a little beyond the line of the wall. On the Acropolis at 
Old Smyrna the middle part of the western wall is natural rock, 
but the two ends are artificial; and there also the rock projects 
beyond the line of the wall. In both cases the stones used for 
building are small, carefully squared and fitted blocks of the 
common trachyte of the country. This Acropolis is many 
times larger than that of Old Smyrna. Inside it, in the centre 
of the hill, there is a large square chasm in the rock, about 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, which may possibly have been used 
as acistern. On the south slope of the hillock the lines of at 
least four walls can be traced. Abutting on the wall to the east 
is a small circular ruin which may have been, as M. Weber 
thought, a ruined tumulus like those near Old Smyrna. It is 
not more than e#ght feet in diameter. Further to the east, 
where the hillock rises above the level of the plateau, several 
flat shelves have been cut in the rock near one another at the 
same level, but not in one line. In these shelves small oblong 
sinkings have been made to a depth of about two inches. I 
counted ten of them. They are evidently made to hold the 
foundation of the outer wall of the Acropolis. A little to the 
north-east may be traced the line of several walls, built of 
squared stones like the Acropolis; they meet one another 
always at right angles, and evidently formed one building of 
considerable size. 

The site commands the road which passes at the foot of 
the hill. In ancient time this was the road from Smyrna to 
Sardis, and thence into the interior of Asia Minor; and until the 
Hermus-valley railway was constructed, all merchandise from the 
Upper Hermus-valley and the country eastward entered Smyrna 
by this route. On the other side of the pass, at the village of 
Nymphi, there is another bold hill, isolated from the mountain 
range to the south. On it, besides the mediaeval castle on the 
summit, there are remains of early walls, built of much larger 
blocks of stone than the Acropolis of Old Smyrna. This fortress, 
like that in the pass, commands the road between Smyrna and 
Sardis. It must have been a strong place in early time; in the 
Hellenic period it seems to have sunk into decay, and again 
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under Byzantine and Genoese rule to have become a town of 
importance. 

On another extensive plateau six hundred feet beneath the 
hill over Belcaivé, towards the east, Mr. Dennis and myself 
found, during a subsequent visit, clear traces of a Hellenic city. 
Scraps of pottery and tiles were scattered about in profusion, in 
character exactly like the pottery of the upper city. Most of 
the fragments are plain red ware, but distinctively Greek ware 
is quite well represented. We saw some rough holes recently 
dug, and were told that three large jars had been found, but no 
bones. This lower plateau adjoins the hill on which the upper 
city stands, and on it evidently the majority of the inhabitants 
lived. 

Looking at the character of all these remains one sees that a 
Greek city of considerable size once stood here. The contrast 
between the utter ruin of the fortifications on the summit and 
the good preservation of the wall at the foot of the hill is very 
striking. Now, as Mr. Dennis pointed out, the wall at the foot 
is an outwork to defend the entrance to a glen that runs deep 
into the side of the hill; an enemy attacking the city would gain 
an advantage by finding an entrance to the glen. On the other 
hand, the outwork is of no value in itself, and we might argue 
that a victorious enemy had destroyed the upper fortifications 
and Jeft the wall at the foot as not of any consequence. The 
pottery found is, in the majority of cases, of a primitive kind ; 
on such a site as Erythrae, the great mass of the pottery is 
late. 

On these grounds I venture an hypothesis. 

The Greek immigrants occupied the Lydian city of Old 
Smyrna, with the small Acropolis that is still standing. The 
Greek Smyrna rapidly grew into an important city. It seems 
not to have been a great colonising and sea-faring state, like 
Miletus or Phocaea, but rather to have depended on the inland 
trade of which it is the natural coast terminus. The little 
Lydian Acropolis, which might be placed inside a respectable 


' English dining-room, ceased to be a suitable centre for a city 


which doubtless ruled a wide country round about. The Greeks 
therefore founded a colony on the magnificent site which I have 
just described. Here they commanded the road and the two valleys 


of Smyrna and Nymphi. The colony, if we may judge from the 
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remains, was of far greater importance than the mother city ; 
and this colony was the city destroyed by Alyattes. Here the 
Greek life centred, and here the Greek remains are found. The 
old Acropolis remained overhanging the harbour, but Alyattes 
did not take the trouble to destroy it with the same complete- 
ness with which he destroyed the more dangerous city. It still 
remains to find the Necropolis of the colony and thus prove or 
disprove the conjecture I have advanced. 

The other site of which I propose to give a short account lies 
on a hill at the extreme northern limit of the level ground 
surrounding the Gulf of Smyrna. It is perhaps the most 
interesting relic of antiquity in the valley, as it gives the im- 
pression of greater antiquity than either of the two fortresses 
that we have just been describing. 

Looking northward, from the quay of Smyrna across the gulf, 
we see the western part of Mount Sipylus sloping upward from 
a valley that opens on the sea at Cordelio. The effect is as if 
the spectator stood on the Aoyetov of a gigantic Greek theatre, 
of which the valley and the gulf formed the dpyjorpa and 
mapodot. Then straight opposite in the central wedge of the 
xotAXov formed by the gradual ascent of Sipylus,’ the eye is 
caught a little way up the slope by a bold hill whose summit 
looks like a cubical rock rising clear over the surrounding hills 
to about half the height of the highest point of Sipylus. The 
hill is now called Ada, “the island.” Old Smyrna stands. on 
the extreme right-hand point of the xoidov. 

M. Weber, who was convinced that some ruins ought to 
be found in this part of Sipylus, between Old Smyrna and the 
ancient Temnos, corresponding to the Hieron of Cybele, noticed 
by Pausanias, was so impressed by this remarkable-looking hill 
that he started from Smyrna expressly to examine it. He was 
not disappointed, but discovered on the summit remains of con- 
siderable extent, and of the highest interest, which he found no 
difficulty in identifying as the Hieron. M. Weber published an 
account of this discovery, identifying the Hieron of Cybele with 


1 The modern name of this part of 
Sipylus is Yamanlar Dagh, from the 
village of Yamanlar. It has been 
suggested by M. Fontrier that omf- 
Aaoy, the name of a landing-place 
below the mountain, is simply Scrbacoy. 


The name ceased to have meaning to 
the popular mind, and was changed toa 
word that gave a distinct sense. The 
sound is almost the same in modern 
pronunciation. No caves occur at the 
place. 
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these ruins, and the throne of Pelops with a point on the 
highest summit of Sipylus ; but the description was buried in a 
local paper and never met with the recognition that its interest 
undoubtedly deserved. It was only from a chance allusion in 
the Spyuvpvarca of Kup. Toaxvpoyaros, that I learned of the 
proposed identification ; and the next day the brief description 
published by M. Weber this year in the Moveceiov of the 
Evangelical School in Smyrna, came into my hands. It was a 
point of much interest to see the place, and examine on the 
spot the arguments in favour of the proposed identification. 
There remained also the summit of Sipylus still unexamined, 
where the throne of Pelops was conjecturally placed; and, 
though it is probable that this name was applied to the summit 
of a hill commanding a fine view, without any artificial addition, 
still there was always the possibility of finding some natural 
appearance, perhaps aided by the hand of man, to suggest the 
name. We therefore lost no time in visiting the place. On the 
first expedition almost all our time was spent in finding the way. 
Though visible from Smyrna, the hill is not in sight from the 
northern side of the gulf, nor from Bournabat, the side from 
which we started ; and the process of examining all the remark- 
able-looking hills in Sipylus is a slow one. On reaching the 
summit we had time only to take a hasty view of the ruins, 
collect some of the fragments of pottery that were scattered 
about, and make some sketches of the styles of building. A 
second visit gave us more time to examine the hill, though an 
unlucky accident made it impossible to take measurements for a 
plan. But it is easy to see that M. Weber’s hypothesis as to 
the purpose of the ruins is at least inadequate ; he was probably 
so much absorbed in the ruins on the summit of the hill, that, 
like us on our first visit, he failed to notice the much more 
extensive traces of walls on the west and north sides of the hill. 
A brief account of the whole is necessary to make any criticism 
of his view intelligible. 

From the highest point of Western Sipylus (Yamanlar Dagh), 
extend two lofty ridges, the one towards the mouth of the 
Hermus, the other towards the eastern extremity of the gulf 
near Bournabat. These ridges form the upper tier of the cotAov 
in the natural theatre that we have described. Between them 
a number of lower ridges radiate from the central point and sink 
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gradually into the plain. Midway in one of these ridyes, but 
far above them all rises the hill we speak of, like a cone, to the 
height of about 1,600 feet. Near the top, a wall extends almost 
completely round the hill, and at this point the cone is truncated. 
Tnside the wall is a plateau, more or less level, about 200 feet in 
diameter, in the centre of which rises a square mass of rock 
with perpendicular sides about thirty feet high. A similar rock 
projects over the southern brow of the hill, making a wall 
unnecessary at this side, as one might drop a stone over the 
southern face, nearly 150 feet to the slope of the hill. These 
two ‘gigantic altars, as M. Weber calls them, are connected by 
a lower ridge, with flat surface and perpendicular sides about 
fifteen feet high, so that the whole forms an oblong mass 





stretching across the plateau from north to south. West of this, 
and parallel to it, a lower ridge projects from the plateau 
towards the south. Between the perpendicular walls of these 
two ridges lies a narrow steep valley. It is closed at the top by 
the wall surrounding the plateau. In general this wall runs 
nearly in a circle round the hill; but it goes across the top of 
this valley in a straight line about eighty feet long. This part 
of the wall is Cyclopean; the stones are of various shapes and 
sizes, but none are larger than two feet by two and a half. They 
are roughly fitted together, and often open spaces are left 
between them; but on the whole the surface looks smooth and 
regular and the effect is good. The wall, which is several feet 
thick and about ten feet high, seems never to have risen above 
the level of the plateau, but rather to have been a support for it. 
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On the Acropolis of Erythrae near the summit I have seen a 
wall similar in style, and obviously built for the same purpose. 

After crossing the lower ridge which projects to the south at 
this point, the wall goes along the western side of the hill. It 
is here built of carefully squared stones, about twenty-seven 
inches long by fifteen inches high. Few of them are left; there 
are never more than two courses in position, with some scattered 
about. In the middle of the western side is a gateway, about 
four feet wide. The road entered at a very oblique angle. It 
evidently passed round the north side of the hill. Down the 
northern slope, at the level where the hill parts from the chain, 
of which it is a member, there are again traces of a roadway cut 
through a small eminence. This is exactly the path by which 
the ascent is easiest for one coming from the Gulf of Smyrna. 

Along the north side of the hill, the wall that surrounds the 
plateau is very rude and slight. After the careful building on 
the west we have first stones slightly cut, and placed with a 
rude appearance of tiers, and afterwards mere round fragments 
loosely piled up. The natural rock however makes a wall less 
necessary in this part. The stones are piled on the top of a 
rock, which is from three to ten feet in height. On the north- 
east, where this rock is highest, and where the wall is no longer 
required, a curious niche, like a sentry-box, is seen. It is in 
part at least artificial, its sides are three flat stones while another 
forms a roof overhead. Inside this it is possible to stand and 
look out over the natural battlement. This niche was in the 
front of a square tower, two of the side walls of which still can 
be traced. They are built of the same squared stones as the 
west wall and are more than three feet thick. 

Before reaching this tower we passed a hole in the plateau. 
It is now almost filled up; but was once built regularly, and 
two of the walls built of stones placed so as to give a rude 
appearance of tiers can still be seen to a depth of about four 
feet. These two walls meet at a right angle. 

Immediately beyond this tower there may have been a gate, 
as M. Weber states ; but the wall can hardly be traced beyond 
this point, though it evidently extended round to the base of 
the lofty rock. 

If we now ascend the oblong ridge we find that the rock in 
the centre of the plateau has been left in its natural state. Only 
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in one place is there a hole shaped like a grave and full of 
earth ; it may possibly be artificial. Graves like it are scooped out 
of the limestone rock on a promontory south of Erythrae, which 
is known to have been a city before the Greek immigration ; they 
probably did not belong to a Greek race, as bones only were 
found in them. It is in the other rock that M. Weber discovered 
the most interesting remains. At its north-east corner there is 
an entrance from the lower part of the ridge into an oblong 
chamber, fourteen feet broad, which penetrates into the rock till 
it attains a total length of twenty-one feet. At one time, ap- 
parently, there were walls of the natural rock on the north and 
east, only a narrow doorway having been made at the corner ; 
but these rock walls seem afterwards to have been destroyed 
and replaced by artificial walls. These walls differ from all the 
others described, thin layers of lime being used between the 
stones. In the floor of this chamber, but not exactly in the 
centre, is sunk an inner chamber. The accumulated rubbish, 
and an enormous boulder dislodged from the rock above make it 
impossible, at present, to see the depth of this chamber or its 
shape at the back. From east to west it is about six feet and a 
half broad. The north end is semicircular; but as the south 
end is covered, it can only be asserted that the length was not 
less than twelve feet. The walls of this inner chamber are 
most beautifully built in courses about a foot high, six courses 
are visible at one end. 

On the top of this southern rock, beyond the chamber, there 
is an oval depression now filled with earth. In the central 
part of the rocky ridge there is a similar depression but round ; 
and again on the plateau, the road entering by the gate on the 
west appears to lead direct into another depression very much 
larger than the other two. 

On the northern and western slopes of the hill, walls can still 
be traced on a far greater scale than at any other place I have 
seen in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. They are all built 
exactly in the same style as the western wall surrounding the 
plateau ; on one stone there seemed to be small oblong sinkings 
as if for metal clamps. Several times one could trace the out- 
line of square chambers of various sizes. Time, however, failed 
us, and we could not examine half of the slope. 

Various as are the styles of building, they seem all to have 
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heen employed (with perhaps the exception of the wall where 
lime is used) by the same race, each for a distinct purpose. 
Where a very massive wall is needed the Cyclopean style is 
suitable. Where the rock forms a natural wall, a still ruder 
style of building is put above it. Where a wall of no great 
thickness is required in a more level place, or where a house is 
to be built, carefully squared stones are used. Judging from the 
adaptation of the style to the purpose in view, we should there- 
fore be led to the conclusion that the inner chamber in the rock 
was something peculiarly important or sacred, a tomb or a 
sanctuary. 

Considering the dimensions of the ruins on the slope of the 
hill, we can hardly agree with M. Weber in finding on the 
summit simply the sacred precinct of the Mother Goddess, I 
should be more inclined to see here the Acropolis of an ancient 
city. The analogy of the Acropolis of Erythrae impressed me 
very much. There, also, there is Cyclopean building near the 
suminit supporting a small plateau, and lower down is a wall of 
squared stones (different, however, in style from the building on 
this hill) which possibly may have surrounded the Acropolis 
completely. 

It does not, however, follow that M. Weber is wrong in 
his hypothesis. It may well be that after the city had 
decayed, the sanctity of an ancient worship was still attached 
to the place, and the Greeks still came to the Hieron of the 
Mother Goddess on the old Acropolis. It may be some confirma- 
tion of this theory that, whereas no pottery undoubtedly Greek 
was found on the hill at Kavakli-Deré two fragments 
of Hellenic ware of the fifth or fourth century were picked 
up on Ada, At each place hundreds of fragments were 
examined. 

As to the throne of Pelops, it may well be that the summit of 
Ada was known by this name. Though the view to the north 
is cut off by the higher range, a very wide prospect remains 
east, south, and west. Moreover the hill is far the most suitable 
point for a survey of the plain in which the Bay of Smyrna lies, 
and which might be regarded as a little kingdom, defended by 
mountain chains on every side. Then whether the shrine were 
in the rock chamber or in some building lower down the hill 
we should still have the throne of Pelops év xopud7 tod dpovs 
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brép Ths MAaoryvns pntpos TO iepov (Paus. v. 13, 7). It must 
however be confessed that the words of Pausanias in which the 
definite article is used before dpovs are more naturally inter- 
preted as referring to the highest point of Sipylus itself; but 
it is in general not safe to press the words of a Greek description 
so close. 

But it would be premature to speculate on the character of 
the ruins till a more thorough investigation has been made. If 
this could be accompanied with some slight excavation, which 
might be very easily done, as the steep slope leaves no possibility 
for great accumulation of earth, much would probably be learned 
about the character of the race which built these walls. I have 
reason also to believe that in the six or eight miles between Old 
Smyrna and the ruins on Ada, discoveries may yet be made. 
Again on the other side of Old Smyrna M. Weber has found, on 
the hill near Bournabat, an ancient fortification, which can be 
distinctly traced below the rude walls of a modern mandra, or 
fold; but the description of it I must leave for his forthcoming 
publication, Le Sipylos et ses Ruines. Since all these ruins, 
close to and within easy reach of Smyrna, have remained almost 
unknown till lately, there is great hope that a careful examina- 
tion of Mount Sipylus might show many remains of the Lydian 
Empire that have escaped the ravages of time and the notice of 


travellers. 
W. M. Ramsay. 
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THE TROAD AND LYDIA, 


NOTES FROM JOURNEYS IN THE TROAD AND 
LYDIA. 


THE Troad has been so thoroughly explored of late years that 
my only excuse for saying anything about my own travels in it 
during the autumn of 1879 is partly that they were undertaken 
in the cause of archaeology, partly that I enjoyed the advantage 
of having Mr. Frank Calvert as a guide. Mr. Calvert has lived 
so long in the country, and is so well acquainted with its 
archaeology, in the interest of which he has excavated on 
various historic and prehistoric sites, that I could not fail to 
obtain a better knowledge of the whole district than has 
hitherto fallen to the lot of most visitors. Dr. Schliemann, 
moreover, had kindly placed his foreman and servant, Nikdla, 
at the disposal of myself and my friend, Mr. F. W. Percival, 
and as Nikdla is a native of Ren Keui, I had additional 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with Trojan 
topography. 

Since Dr. Schliemann, however, has entered fully into this 
subject in his work on.‘ Ilios,’ I shall content myself with a few 
selections from the notes I made during my journey, and draw 
attention to one or two matters which have not been observed 
before. But I must first of all confess myself a convert to the 
theory which identifies the Ilium of Homer with Hissarlik. 
If Troy ever existed, it could have only been on the site of 
Hissarlik. There is no other site, at once so ancient, so 
commanding, and so conveniently near the sea, in the whole of 
the Troad. Strabo’s ‘ village of the Ilieans,’ which I am 
inclined to place at a spot a little to the south of Chiblak, 
where there are remains of two Hellenic or Graeco-Roman 
towns, is of course out of the question. It was too far inland, 
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and had no early history. As for Bunarbashi, so long the 
chosen representative of Ilium, I find it difficult to understand 
how any one acquainted with the archaeology of Greece and 
Asia could have maintained its claims. The scholars of the 
last century, believing as they did that the Troy of Homer was 
like one of the great cities of Europe, naturally fixed upon the 
heights of Bunarbashi as realising their ideal. Here we have 
a large-sized hill, or rather the last spur of the range of Ida, 
which would have embraced within its circumference a city as 
large as Edinburgh, and needs a long and weary climb to scale 
its summit. None of the data given in Homer suit it, and the 
springs in which Le Chevalier saw the twin sources of the 
Skamander are really more than twenty in number. As the 
cliff descends sheer into the bed of the Skamander on the south- 
eastern side, the race of Achilles and Hektor would have been im- 
possible ; indeed, the size of Bunarbashi and the impossibility 
of finding any one spot sufficiently high to overlook the gradual 
slope of the hill on the western side, are sufficient to show that 
no legend could have made it a sort of watch-tower from which 
to survey the surrounding plain. Such places were not the 
sites of prehistoric cities or fortifications. The latter, as we 
now know, are always ridiculously small to our eyes, and if they 
continued their existence into the historical age, became merely 
the citadels of the towns at their feet. A piece of rising ground, 
not too high.and not too large, protected if possible by a low 
steep cliff, and provided with a spring of water, was the natural 
spot on which the early inhabitants of Greece and Asia Minor 
built their fortified towns. Mykenae, Tiryns, Boeotian Orkh- 
omenos, the Akropolis of Athens or the Trojan Hissarlik, 
are the natural sites of pre-historic settlements, not a hill like 
that of Bunarbashi. 

No relics of early date have been found on the latter spot, 
with the exception of some tumuli built of loose stones on the 
summit of the hill, which consequently, it may be observed, 
could not have been included within the precincts of a town. 
At the south-east corner of the summit, just above the crag 
which descends abruptly into the Skamander below, are some 
remains of masonry, among them a fragment of wall which has 
been called ‘Cyclopean.’ But it only needs a careful examina- 
tion to see that every stone in this so-called Cyclopean wall has 
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been shaped by an iron pick, and can hardly be older than 
the Macedonian period. Elsewhere the excavations of von 
Hahn and Schliemann in the scanty soil have brought to 
light only pottery and other relics of the historic age. The 
ideas and condition of the early settlers in the Troad were not 
ours, and the very reasons which make Bunarbashi seem to 
us so excellent a site for a city prevented them from settling 
there. 

At Hissarlik I discovered that the brick city which has been 
partially destroyed by fire, and in which Dr. Schliemann found 
the treasures, had been preceded, not by one city, as had 
hitherto been supposed, but by two. This discovery was 
subsequently confirmed by Dr. Schliemann, who had already 
noticed that the pottery contained in the two strata was entirely 
different. The first settlers had their entrance on the north- 
west side, where the original hill sloped gently and immediately 
faced the sea. The situation was an admirable one for a people 
who, as we know from their remains, were great consumers of 
oysters and other sea-fish ; it was near enough to the sea for 
fishing purposes, and yet distant enough to be safe from attacks 
by pirates, while it stood above the miasmata of the plain. The 
next-comers made a new entrance by heaping earth against the 
steep slope of the hill on the south-east side, and so forming 
a road, at the upper end of which they built a gate. . The op- 
posite side of the town, where the entrance of the original 
inhabitants had been, was made secure by an artificial mound 
of earth and stone wall. 

Opposite Bunarbashi, on the eastern bank of the Skamander, 
is another Hissarlik or castle-hill. It is a steep and rugged 
climb to the summit, which is covered with the remains of 
pre-historic buildings and a circular wall of Cyclopean masonry. 
Within the latter are a number of ellipses of stone, similar to 
the basement of the so-called Tomb of Hektor on Bunarbashi. 
It is difficult to explain their origin. The soil is very scanty, 
and Mr. Calvert’s excavations have resulted in the discovery of 
only two fragments of rude pre-historic pottery. I found some 
more potsherds on the spot, coarse and sun-baked. They might 
belong to any period before the Hellenic. A little above the 
village of Bunarbashi itself, to the north-west, is a modern 
square enclosure for cattle. Among the stones of which 
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this is built is one, first noticed by Admiral Spratt, which 
has an inscription in very strange characters. Here is a 
copy of it :— 
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Dr. Schliemann turns it upside down and reads it as Turkish, 
but I do not see how he can connect the characters with any 
form of the Arabic alphabet. The letters, moreover, are incised, 
not in relief, as is usual with Turkish inscriptions. 

Between Bunarbashi and Hissarlik lies Mr. Frank Calvert’s 
farm at Akshi-Keui, just above the springs of the Dudén, which 
flow into the Skamander, and were, I believe, the springs 
identified by Strabo, on the authority of Demetrius of Skepsis, 
with the Homeric sources of the Skamander. At the back of 
the farmhouse Mr. Calvert has discovered the necropolis of the 
old Greek town of Thymbra. Much of the pottery found in the 
tombs is archaic, and of the same character as to material and 
ornamentation as the Phoeniko-Greek pottery of Thera and 
Greece, so that we are carried back by it to at least the seventh 
or eighth century B.c. Among the pottery are some paterae of a 
peculiar shape, on one of which I noticed four characters 
belonging to the so-called Kypriote syllabary, which I should 
prefer to call the syllabary of Asia Minor. On opposite sides 
of the patera are the two characters A §§ twice repeated, 
which may represent the name of the maker or owner. The 
first has the phonetic value of re or le ; the value of the second 
is unfortunately doubtful, but may possibly be von ;1 in which 
case we should have the proper name Aefwv. Alternating with 
this twice-repeated name are the single characters $€ and 11, the 
first of which is an ornamental variation of the Kypriote e, while 
the second is the Kypriote ne. They are plainly used as mere 


2 It occurs as the first character of Major di Cesnola at Salamis, which is 
the name inscribed on the base ofasmall read Olimpais, by M. Pierides. 
terra-cotta figure of a woman found by 
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ornaments. The occurrence of these characters is interesting, 
since Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Hissarlik had already 
informed us that the so-called Kypriote syllabary was once 
employed in the Troad, and the patera from Thymbra further 
shows that even after the introduction of the Phoenikian alpha- 
bet, and during the earlier Hellenic period, the old characters 
still lingered on, and might be employed for decorative 
purposes.? 

The river Thymbrius flows on the northern side of the rising 
ground on which Thymbra stood, making its way through thick 
bushes of agnus castus and willow-trees. A mile to the south 
it joins the Skamander after passing for nearly half a mile 
through a dreary waste of swamp and sand. Just before this 
marshy district is reached, at the extremity of the higher ground 
on the western bank of the Thymbrius, is a remarkable tumulus 
known as the Khanai-Tepé. This was partially excavated by 
Mr. Calvert some years ago, and the excavations have been 
completed during the past winter at Dr. Schliemann’s request. 
The partial excavations, however, made it clear to me that the 
tumulus was the site of the famous temple of the Thymbraean 
Apollo. It is the only spot which corresponds with the require- 
ments given by Strabo (13. 1. 35), and it corresponds with them 
exactly. Moreover, there are plain traces of a temple in the 
upper soil of the mound, a section of which was shown by a 
shaft driven right through it by Mr. Calvert. Above the native 
rock came two feet of artificial earth, containing interments, 
about seven of which had been found, up to the time of my visit. 
The bones seem to have been deposited in large jars of coarse 
red clay, and various objects were mixed with them. Among 
these were flint and obsidian flakes and polished implements of 
stone, a bone whistle, a bronze pin with a double twisted top, 
and fragments of black pottery similar to that found in the 
lower strata of Hissarlik as well a3 in the prehistoric tumulus 











on the shore of Besika Bay. 


1 Tt is possible that a fragment of 
the old language of the country may 
be preserved in an inscription in Greek 
letters found by Mr. Frank Calvert in 


The bones of an infant were 


the necropolis of Thymbra and pub- 
lished in Le Bas, Voyage archéologique 
(1847), No. 1748m, which is as 
follows :— 


- - AISOENEIAIEMM(?) ITONIKIAIOITOFAYKIO 
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discovered laid within walls of sun-dried bricks, as well as 
numerous flakes and implements of a milky flint, nodules of 
which are met with below the trachyte on the western side of 
the Thymbrius northward of Akshi-Keui. <A layer of charcoal 
came above this first stratum of earth, on the top of which was 
another stratum of earth a foot and a half thick, containing 
fragments of black pottery and flint implements, but no bones. 
It was evident, therefore, that the mound had been raised for 
sepulchral purposes by the prehistoric inhabitants of the Troad, 
and the layer of charcoal may have been a memorial of their 
funeral feasts. As time went on, however, the tumulus must 
have become sacred, legends must have grown up about it, and 
sacrifices been offered upon its summit. At all events the 
second layer of earth is succeeded by a layer of wood-ashes and 
calcined stones a foot thick. Over these comes a pavement of 
sun-dried brick, upon which rests another layer of wood-ashes 
two feet in depth. Then follow walls of the Hellenic period, 
among which I distinctly traced the foundations of the cella on 
the north-west side. The walls must be those of the Greek 
temple built on a site long deemed sacred, where sacrifices had 
been offered for many generations. The antiquity to which the 
sacred character of the spot reached back may be judged from 
the thickness of the two layers of wood-ashes. Their accumu- 
lation must have been a slow process. 

The only unpublished Greek inscription found at Thymbra 
is the fragment of a tomb of a late period which contains a 
curious name, BpiOwpis (2). 


The tumulus of Agios Demetrios is a natural, not an 
artificial mound, and derives its name, I believe, from the 
fact that a temple of Démétér once stood at the foot of it 
on the eastern side. The foundations of this temple still 
remain, and. the marble blocks that are strewn around, partly 
embedded in the soil, seem to indicate that excavations 
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might bring something of interest to light. An open chapel 
close by has been partially built out of the ruined fragments 
of the old temple. 

Northward of the tumulus is a large commanding site of 
rising ground, on the eastern slope of which Hellenic tombs 
have been discovered. Mr. Frank Calvert suggested to me 
that this might be the true site of Sigeum, the modern town 
of Sigeion occupying the site of the ancient Akhilleum. If 
the modern Sigeion is rightly named, there is certainly no site 
available for Akhilleum, since the tumulus of Akhilles is 
immediately under the eminence on which Sigeion stands, and 
there are no potsherds or other remains of an old town in its 
vicinity. (See, however, Strabo, 13, i, 32, 39.) The tumulus of 
Akhilles was excavated by a Jew for M. Choiseul-Gouffier in 
1786, who professed to find in it some Etruscan pottery, the 
fragments of an iron sword, and some other remains. There 
can be no doubt, however, that these objects were all brought 
from elsewhere, so that a discovery of interest may possibly 
await a future explorer. 

At Gheykli, on the way to Alexandria Troas, I noticed some 
fragments of marble in the cemetery and in a field to the 
north of it, as well as at a Turkish fountain, from which we 
may conclude that a Greek temple once stood in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At Alexandria Troas itself three enormous columns, one of 
which is shattered, still lie on the bank of the pestiferous pond 
which marks the site of the ancient harbour, and nine com- 
panion columns may be seen in the granite quarries near 
Kochali Ovasi in the very places where they were cut. Seven 
of these lie together in one place, and the two others a little 
beyond, a vast heap of stone chippings coming between them. 
I mention this because the number of columns in each case 
has been wrongly stated in Murray’s Guidebook. 

The ferruginous hot springs of Ligia, in a valley eastward 
of the ruins of Alexandria Troas, are still much frequented, 
and I saw the marble torso of a woman in the bath-house 
there. 

We passed a night at the village of Iki-Stambfil in some 
buildings that had been erected by an Armenian valona- 
merchant. While waiting for dinner I noticed a broken block 

H. S.— VOL. 1. G 
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of marble in the courtyard containing the following inscription, 
which I cannot find in Mommsen’s Corpus : '— 





VTHICINEPOT 









PONTIF -MAX> TRiBi 
ERYLLINVS-FLAMI 
©-AEDIL-CON:SE! 









The morning after leaving Iki-Stambil we passed very 
pleasantly in exploring the remains of the old Greek city on 
the summit of the Chigri-Dagh, which Mr. Calvert would 
identify with Neandria. The remains belong to the early 
part of the Hellenic period, and the climb up to. them over 
rugged and almost perpendicular rocks is long and fatiguing. 
But the view alone that is gained from the top would amply 
repay the visitor for all his pains. In front lies the rich plain 
above which tower the peaks of Ida, while on the opposite side 
is the blue sea and the pretty little island of Tenedos. South- 
ward, the view extends over Assos and Lesbos to the mountains 
of Lydia, while far away in the north-east is the mountain-range 
that overlooks Kyzikos and the Sea of Marmora. In fact a 
large part of Mysia is visible from the summit of Chigri. But. 
besides the view, the traveller has also before him some of the 
most perfect remains of Greek city-walls existing anywhere in 
the world. The summit of the mountain is divided into two 
separate peaks, the highest of which served as the Greek citadel, 
while the town stood on the plateau between them and the 
sloping ground on the south-east side below. The whole is 
surrounded by a wall of well-built masonry, in a wonderful 


1 The inscription may be compared (Im)p. Cae(sar), divi Trai(ani) Parthici 
with the one on a granite column at  (filius), divi Nervae nep(os) Traianu(s) 
Yekli (Gheykli), near Alexandria Hadrianus, Aug. pont. max. trib. pot. 
Troas, given in Le Bas, No. 1732:— ___viii., cos, iii. S iii, 
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state of preservation, which runs up to the highest part of the 
citadel. On the south side there are seven walls, rising one 
above the other, the lowermost of which (more than a mile in 
length) is pierced by eight gateways, flanked with towers. The 
lintels of each gate consist of large monoliths, the first I came 
to measuring more than twelve feet in length, and the blocks 
of stone with which the way was paved are still in their places, 
The last gate is at the point where the wall turns round the 
smaller peak of the hill. The foundations of the old houses 
may be traced in many places within the walls, and I discovered 
the remains of a large temple and a single-fluted column between 
the sixth and seventh walls. On the north side the Hellenic 
wall, which is here pierced by eleven drains, some of which 
are quite perfect, is joined by two walls of Pelasgic masonry, 
which seems to imply that the place had been inhabited before 
the Greek period. The early date of the Greek settlement, 
however, is indicated by the polygonal character of the masonry, 
as well as by the absence of inscriptions or cement, and 
the rarity of any kind of ornamentation. At the foot of the 
hill is a fragment of Roman work, and between Chigri and 
Ineh a broken marble cornice with the word DIVI upon 
it. The so-called Tomb of Aeneas at Ineh is a natural 
mound, but the name is a curious illustration of a geographical 
myth. 

The only other ‘ Note’ from my journeys in the Troad 
which I need record concerns a short and mutilated inscription 
which had been dug up just before I saw it and embedded in 
the wall of a house that was being built at Kalessi Ovasi, a 
village not far from the quarries from which the granite columns 
of Alexandria Troas were brought. The inscription, which 
originally consisted of two lines only, is as follows :— 


a 
IMP Xin 
I must now pass to Lydia and select a few out of the many 
notes I made during two excursions through a little-explored 


country. One of the objects of my expedition was the famous 


figure of the Pseudo-Sesostris (Herod. ii. 106) in the pass of 
G2 
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Karabel, about three miles from Nimphi. Nimphi itself, with 
its ruined Roman palace and rock-cut tombs in the cliff above, 
is twenty miles inland from Smyrna. Texier’s drawing of the 
figure had previously convinced me that we had in it an example 
of Hittite art, specimens of which are now being brought to 
England from the Hittite capital of Carchemish (Jerabés or 
Jerablus) on the Euphrates, and that the monument of Karabel 
as well as the monuments of Eyuk and Boghaz Keui near the 
Halys bore witness to a Hittite occupation of Asia Minor in the 
prehistoric age! The importance of this discovery for the 
history of the early art and culture of Asia Minor and Greece 
need not be pointed out, and it was therefore desirable to verify 
it. Now Texier had indicated in his drawing the existence of 
some curious hieroglyphic characters on the right side of the 
Pseudo-Sesostris, and the discoveries at Carchemish and else- 
where had made us acquainted with the fact that the Hittites 
employed a strange system of hieroglyphic writing which is 
still undeciphered. Texier’s copy was not accurate enough 
to allow us to decide whether or not the hieroglyphics in it 
were identical with those of Carchemish. The question, 
however, is now settled, I took two squeezes of the characters 
at Karabel, as well as careful copies, and the characters turn 
out to be the same as those that were employed by the 
Hittites in their distant capital on the Euphrates. We may 
therefore consider, as Mr. Head remarks, that Sardes was 
once in Hittite hands, ‘and to the governor or satrap of 
Sardes, the inhabitants of the valleys of the Kaikos, the 
Hermos, the Kayster, and the Maeander were then, as later, 
tributary.’ ? 

But besides this figure, which has been known since 1839, 
when it was discovered by Mr. Renouard, I was also privileged 
to see the second figure described by Herodotus, which had so 
long been sought in vain. This second figure is on a monolith 
between the present path and the little Kara Su, or Black 
Stream, which flows through the pass, and about ten minutes’ 
walk to the left of the other figure. The latter is on the 
eastern cliff, more than seventy feet above the road, whereas 
the former is on a level with the western side of the old path, 


1 See my letters in the Academy, 2 History of the Coinage of Ephesus, 
August 16 and November 1, 1879. : ; p. 5. 
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This has long been disused, the present path running a few 
yards to the westward, and hence the second figure remained so 
long unnoticed, being buried in shrubs, with its carved face 


turned away from the modern traveller. 


Owing to its more 


accessible position, it has suffered much more severely than its 
companion sculpture; the breast and head are mutilated, and 
disfigured by the smoke of a Yuruk’s fire, whose tent was 
pitched against it when it was seen by Mr. Spiegelthal three or 


four years ago. 
the thickest part. 


It is 74 feet in length and 5} feet broad in 
It must have been this second figure that 


was described in detail by Herodotus, since the inscription upon 
the other figure is not upon the breast, as stated by the Greek 
historian, but at the side, while the spear is held in the left 


hand pointing towards Ephesus. 


In the case of the newly- 


found figure, however, the spear points towards Sardes, and is 
therefore held in the right hand, and as there is no sign of an 
inscription elsewhere, the characters no doubt ran across the 


breast. 


being visible tokens of Hittite dominion. 


The two figures must have served as sign-posts, besides 


The pass of Karabel 


leads from Sardes and Smyrna to Ephesus, and through it, as 


we see, the high-road ran in ancient times. 


I detected traces of 


this high-road close to the second Pseudo-Sesostris, on the western 
side of the stream, not on the eastern, as stated by Mr. Humann. 
At the northern entrance of the valley, on the left-hand 
side, is an artificial tumulus, called by the Turks ‘The Treasure- 
mound ;’ and a little beyond it, between the mound and the first 
Pseudo-Sesostris, I observed a large niche in the rock which had 


been smoothed away as if to receive an inscription. 


About half 


a mile beyond the figures, on the right-hand side of the pass, 
is a double cave, called by the Turks the ‘ Cave of Treasure.’ A 
stream flows through one of the cavities, into which it passes from 
the other at a distance of about twenty yards from the entrance, 


1 It was first discovered by Dr. John 
Beddoe, in company with Count 
Kénigsmarck and Dr. Scott of South- 
hampton, in 1856, but as nothing was 
said about the fact, Mr. Karl Humann, 
who visited the spot in June, 1875, 
may claim the merit of first making 
known the existence of the missing 
figure. Humann’s discovery was pub- 





lished by Prof. E. Curtius in the Arch- 
dologische Zeitung for 1875, pp. 50, 51 
(where, however, the copy of the 
figure is not quite correct, and the old 
road does not run along the east side 
of the ‘stream, as stated), and by Dr. 
Hyde Clarke in the Athenaewm of 
October 16, 1875, pp. 516, 517. 
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as was discovered by George Fedros, a Greek of Smyrna, and 
acompanion. Three hours to the east of Nimphi, at the village 
of Karijalia, Mr. Karl Humann came across rock-tombs and 
niches cut in the cliff; and above the village of Ekmes, on the 
side of Mount Sipylus immediately opposite the northern 
entrance of the Karabel Pass, I noticed a large piece of lime- 
stone rock which rises very prominently out of the dark slope 
of the mountain. Though at midday it seemed to display a 
flat surface, both in the evening and in the early morning my 
binocular glass showed that an oblong niche of considerable size, 
like those in which the Pseudo-Sesostris figures are cut, existed 
in its centre. 

I may add that in going to Nimphi I travelled along what is 
called the Old Road, which is now but little frequented. On 
the way we passed the cemetery of Sislar, which is filled with 
the fragments of marble columns and other indications of a 
Greek temple that must once have existed there, and a few 
miles further on I noticed the foundations of another temple. 
Old mines of silver and antimony exist in the neighbourhood of 
Nimphi, and Mr. Spiegelthal informs me that he has found 
Byzantine tombs in the Pass of Karabel. 

In riding across the plain from Karabel to Cassaba, we passed 
a tumulus on the left bank of the Nif-chai, five minutes beyond 
the ruins of a Roman bridge, and shortly before reaching 
Cassaba two tumuli on the right. 

Sardes I explored thoroughly, and satisfied myself that the 
remains of the old Lydian city still lie under the ground, though 
at a depth of more than forty feet, both above and below the 
temple of Kybelé. A little above the temple a Roman sarco- 
phagus has lately been brought to light, and a little above that 
again I noticed an unexplored tumulus which probably goes 
back to pre-Hellenic times, In a field to the east of the ancient 
city M. Miihlhausen discovered two years ago a chambered 
tomb containing gold ornaments and other objects. I was 
shown at Smyrna a small piece of an archaic gold ornament 
which was said to have come from it, but everything else seems to 
have disappeared. At all events, I could hear nothing about 
the remains. Nothing is left of the acropolis of Sardes except 
a mere shell, the top of which is as narrow as the edge of a 
razor, the loose sandstone of which the hill was composed 
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having been washed down into the bed of the Paktélos below, 
I realised, however, the character of inaccessibility ascribed to 
the place in ancient times, as I had to climb up the steep and 
rugged side of the cliff, with the sun on my back and the 
thermometer at 101° in the shade. I carefully examined the 
fragment of mediaeval wall that adorns the crest of the hill, both 
inside and out, but though I copied every line of inscription 
that has been built into them, I could find none that has been 
overlooked in Le Bas. On the eastern slope of the hill I 
detected traces of an ancient wall which ran- sheer down it, as 
well as the foundations of a circular building. 

After visiting the tumulus of Alyattes and the other tumuli 
which stand on the same plateau, we explored the Gygaean 
Lake. The lake was very low, owing to the long drought of six 
months that had preceded my visit, and I was thus enabled to 
observe, as Mr. Spiegelthal had observed before me, the remains 
of lacustrine dwellings in two places. The foundations of the 
old temple of Artemis (?) are very visible on the southern 
shore of the lake as well as of a causey thrown out into the 
lake. A Greek gentleman, M. Naoumi, who farms the fishing 
along with a Turkish partner for 4800 Turkish pounds a year, 
has lately had some boats brought to the lake. These are 
manned by fair-skinned Slavs from Southern Russia, settled here 
in the time of Catherine, who still preserve their features, 
complexion, and language. Three of these gave me and my 
friend a pleasant row over the lake. The fish caught in it 
are carp, which are usually of a wonderfully large size. Accord- 
ing to the local superstition every carp has a bitter stone in its 
mouth. If this is not removed before the fish is eaten fever 
will be the inevitable result. If, however, the stone is removed 
the fish is considered innocuous. 

On our way from the Gygaean Lake to Urghanlu we were 
entertained by a Turkish gentleman, Achmet Bey, whose 
chiflik or farm is not far from Achmetlii. He showed me a 
marble lion’s head built into the wall of one of his farm- 
buildings, which he said had come from Sardes. As the style 


1 The path by which the Median according to which the vulnerable 
soldier found his way intothe acropolis point was caused by the lion carried 
must have been formed by one of these round the citadel by Meles not passing 
landslips, and was consequently un- over it, is plainly to be explained in 
known to the garrison. The legend, the same way, (Hdt. i. 84). 
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of it is archaic, it might easily have been of the age of Kroesus. 
The art is of the same character as that of the archaic statues 
found by Prof. Newton at Brankhidae. At Urghanlu, where we 
spent a night, I saw what looked like a tumulus surrounded by 
a wall on the other side of the plain of the Hermus, and on the 
very summit of the Tmélus range. I was told by the natives 
that it was ‘an old castle,’ called the ‘Castle of Mosquitoes,’ 
Sevrijeh-Hissar. I may here note that the Turkish head of 
the police at Philadelphia averred that when hunting brigands 
in a desolate part of Mount Tmdlus he had come across a 
monument of large size covered all over with strange characters. 
When I mentioned this afterwards to Mr. Spiegelthal, he told 
me that he had himself once discovered the same monument, 
which was inscribed with Persian cuneiform characters, and had 
probably been erected by Darius. It isa pity that we have no 
copy of the inscription. 

The road from Cassaba to Magnesia ad Sipylum winds round 
the north-eastern shoulder of Sipylus, and here I was informed 
that ‘old stones ’ with letters on them existed in the village of 
Koralina, about a mile and a half to the left of the path. 
Owing to the time the soldiers who were with me had wasted on 
the way I was unfortunately unable to turn aside and discover 
whether or not the letters were Greek. At this spot four 
tumuli and the remains of a fifth exist by the side of the road. 

We spent a long afternoon before the famous figure of Niobé, 
which does not seem to have been properly examined previously. 
At all events I discovered one or two facts which had not been 
noticed by earlier visitors. First of all I found traces of the 
feet of the figure, or rather of shoes with turned-up ends, rudely 
delineated on the surface of the stone and turned inwards. 
Secondly I found that the head of the figure is surmounted by 
a small circle, by way of ornament, which is carved out of the 
rock at the back. Thirdly, I noticed that the hair of the 
figure is represented very curiously by flutings. I am inclined 
to think that the image was originally intended to denote the 
goddess Kybelé, though I cannot explain why it is made to face 
the north-west, and the disfigurement of the face by decom- 
posed particles of lime which trickle over it in wet weather 
renders it difficult to say whether it was intended to be male 
or female, Mr. Dennis, indeed, thought that the calcareous 
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accumulation below the chin is not wholly due to the decom- 
position of the stone, but covers the representation of a beard. 
At any rate the original features of the image had dis- 
appeared, and the decomposition of the stone had produced the 
semblance of tears, before the Greeks had settled in Smyrna 
and attached to it the myth of the weeping Niobé. ‘The 
couches of the nymphs’ mentioned by Homer in connection 
with the statue (JJ. xxiv. 615, 616) must be the numerous rock- 
tombs cut in the cliff in the neighbourhood of the sculpture, 
which have the shape of a bed, C_). At the foot of the cliff is 
a stream, fed by several springs, some of which are warm and 
aperient, and just below the figure is a small pool, filled with 
tortoises, and called by the Greeks ‘the Tears of Niobé, 
This pool is all that is left of an extensive lake, drained some 
thirty years ago, which seems to have represented the lake 
under which the town of Sipylus was buried after the earth- 
quake in the time of Tiberius. The columns of a temple found 
when the lake was drained now serve to support the embank- 
ment of a stream which a market-gardener had diverted from 
the main channel. 

The figure of Niobé, as is well known, is represented in a 
sitting posture, with the hands pressed against the breast, like 
the rude figure of the goddess Artemis Nanaea, which was 
carried in prehistoric times from Babylonia to Asia Minor, the 
Aegean Islands, and Greece. In front of the figure is a pit- 
tomb filled with small loose stones. The style of art is 
thoroughly barbaric, and transports us to a period earlier than 
that of Hittite influence. Itreminds me strongly of that of the 
curious figure cut out of the rock at Bujah near Smyrna, which 
was discovered by Mr. Spiegelthal, and sent to the British 
Museum by Mr. Dennis. But I was further strongly reminded 
of the sitting Egyptian statues in niches cut out of the rock on 
either side of the Nile, more particularly of that of Nofre-tari, 
the wife of Ramses II., at Abu-Simbel. Indeed it is difficult 
to avoid believing that the Niobé is really a barbarous imita- 
tion of one of those Egyptian sculptures, so great is the general 
resemblance between them. 

After visiting the Niobé we dined at Magnesia, and there 
heard from a boy who waited on us of another figure carved on 
a rock ina niche similar to that in which the Niobé stands, and 
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at the distance of about half a mile to the east of the latter. 
Accordingly I started next morning for the spot, taking the boy 
with me as a guide. Unfortunately he lost his way among the 
rocks and brambles of the mountain, and after clambering 
about the cliff for several hours under a burning sun, I was 
obliged to return to Magnesia without having seen what I was 
in search of. My guide described it as a well-executed figure 
resembling a sheep, with the head, neck, ears, tai] and wool 
quite perfect, but the legs so far injured as to make it difficult 
to say whether they were two or four. The head points east, 
the tail west. I found by cross-examination that whatever else 
the animal was intended to be, it was certainly not a lion. 
While hunting for it, however, I discovered the representation 
of a large phallus on a smooth wall of rock, with two small 
niches of triangular shape carved on either side of it, and two 
pit-tombs in front, similar to that in front of the Niobé. It 
stands about a mile to the east of the latter, near the top of the 
mountain, and in a straight line from a ruined mill. If the 
boy’s recollection was trustworthy, the figure of the animal is 
between the Niobé and the Phallus. The latter, it is plain, 
must once have been an object of pilgrimage, like a similar 
object I once visited in the Basque Pyrenees, near the village of 
Bidarray, hence called ‘the Saint of Bidarray ’ and still visited 
by the Basque women far and near in the hope of getting 
offspring, which is on the inner wall of a small grotto on the 
top of a hill, and, like its double on Sipylus, is really a stalag- 
mitic formation. While searching for the figure of the animal 
I also noticed what looked like a quadrangular block of white 
marble hidden among the bushes upon the very brow of the 
cliff, about half a mile westward of the phallus. I examined 
it carefully through my binocular glass, and regret very much 
that I did not force my way to it, since I afterwards fancied 
that it might be the ‘throne of Pelops,’ placed by Pausanias in 
this locality. (Paus. 5,13, 4.) At the time, however, I had 
forgotten the passage of Pausanias; and the great heat, the 
difficulty of climbing up a cliff with loose stones under the 
feet, and nothing to cling to except prickly shrubs, together 
with the existence of a deep ravine between myself and the 
block of marble, must be my excuse for not having actually 
visited it. 
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A little to the east of the phallus, in a depression on the 
summit of the mountain, I discovered three natural pyramids 
of stone, and close to them two chambered rock-tombs similar 
to the well-known one at the foot of Sipylus, besides a 
cistern hewn out of the rock. Other rock-tombs on the face of 
the mountain, as well as stone implements found in the neigh- 
bourhood, some of which I brought home with me, show pretty 
plainly the prehistoric aritiquity of these monuments. Mr. 
Spiegelthal has heard from some Yuruks of a monument exactly 
like that of the Niobé existing in the western part of Sipylus 
near old Smyrna (Texier’s Tantalis), about an hour and a half 
distant from Smyrna. If it were not for the brigands, many more 
monuments of the same kind might doubtless be discovered. 

On the way from Smyrna to Ephesus I came across the 
remains of a Greek temple which has not been noticed before. 
Opposite Kosbunar, and on the hill top above the village of 
Belevi (not Beledi, as in Kiepert’s map), I noticed an artificial 
tumulus surrounded by a wall of Cyclopean masonry. Descending 
the hill by its northern slope we come to the ruins of a mediaeval 
fortress, and a little behind this stood the temple. The 
city to which it belonged must, I believe, have been the Larissa 
of Strabo (9. v. 19., 13. iii. 2.), though, if so; the distances given 
by the Greek geographer are, as usual, wrong. Southward of 
Ephesus, again, and opposite Azizieh is another tumulus sur- 
rounded with a wall, first noticed by Dr. Hyde Clarke. This, 
however, seemed to me to be of natural origin, though 
the wall, which is built of small stones, is unquestionably 
ancient. After visiting Magnesia ad Maeandrum, we climbed up 
the Gumush Dagh, or Silver Mountains, partly for the sake of 
the view, partly because I fancied from the Turkish name of the 
hills that some old silver mines existed in them. One of these 
I certainly discovered just above the village of Gumush, with 
its entrance now obstructed by a large fig-tree, and I fancied I 
saw another from the height on which we stood. The view we 
enjoyed was superb; below lay the plain of the Maeander and 
the ruins of Magnesia, Priéné, and Miletus ; in front rose the five 
peaks of Latmos, and behind them the snow-clad summits that 
look down on Halikarnassos, while the range on which we stood 
ended in the promontory of Mykale, shut in by the blue sea and 
the distant shore of Patmos, 
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By way of postscript, I may add here two Greek inscriptions 
which I procured on the Nile last winter. One of them is an 
addition to the numerous receipts on potsherds left by the 
Roman garrison at Elephantine which are known to European 
scholars. It is unfortunately imperfect, but, so far as I can make 
it out, reads as follows :— 


1. ’AtBovdrios Néyep Kal "lovdvos Sepivos mpax(Topes) a(pyupe- 
Ks ’EXedavtivns). 

. Avéypary(e) Ow evyeouprovyrAcuns Av... 

. Biveros Tevynap(?)tov vids 6 H(?)oap(?)tov Kara... 

...a(?) (E)unOov. Apay(uas) S00, dBor(ovs) tpeis. || ¥ 
| L ... 

5. Aupndlov ‘Avtwveivov Kaicapos tov xupi(ov)... 

6. “lovA(tos) Sephvos cuvéyparyy(a). 


Doo bo 


The other was on the fragment of a small white sandstone 
slate which I picked up on the site of the Roman station of 
Maharraka in Nubia. Here isa facsimile of it :— 





At the landing-place of Kalabsheh in Nubia I noticed a broken 
slab of stone, on the side of which was the name of some 
Koptic Christian written as follows :— 


+ NAINENMAINEMNMOG 


It would be a good work to copy thoroughly and systematically 
the multitudinous Greek graffiti which cover the walls of such 
newly-excavated Egyptian buildings as the temple of Seti at 
Abydos. No doubt most of them would be simply of the style, 


MENEKPATHE 
HK2 
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but among them must be several of interest, on account 
either of the names they contain, or the facts they record, 
or the forms of the characters in which they are written. 
It is possible that the autograph of Herodotus himself may 
yet turn up among them, since it is impossible to suppose 
that he could have travelled in Egypt without indulging in the 
favourite custom of his age and countrymen. No doubt many 
of the monuments he visited, such as those of Sais and 
Memphis, have now perished or disappeared, but there are 
others still existing which were probably seen by him. 


A. H. SAyce. 


P.S.—The thorough excavation of the Khanai Tepé last 
winter, at: Dr, Schliemann’s expense, has shown that some of 
the conclusions I drew from the partial exploration of it must 
be corrected. The mound was first inhabited by settlers who 
built their huts upon it and buried their dead in it; then a 
fortress was built upon the ruins of the town; this in turn was 
burnt, and altars were constructed and temple-walls built 
around what had now become a lofty tumulus. The successive 
levels at which the different altar-bases were found show the 
length of time during which it was a sacred spot. Finally, the 
mound became part of the necropolis of the historical Thymbra, 
to which the temple of Apollo had been transferred. The 
layer of charcoal turns out to be the result of the destruction 
of the fortress by fire. A detailed account of the excavations 
is about to be published by Mr. Frank Calvert in an Appendix 
to Dr. Schliemann’s Ilios. 
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( ATEPHANI ON THE TOMBS AT MYCENAE. 


In the Compte rendu of the Russian Imperial Archaeological 
Commission for 1877, which has just made its appearance, Dr. 
Stephani, one of the most learned and experienced of archae- 
ologists, has boldly attacked the antiquity of the graves dis- 
covered by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae. The circumstances of 
that discovery will be fresh in the memory of our readers. As 
soon as English archaeologists had an opportunity of examfning 
the various objects discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the graves, 
they at once gave their verdict, all but unanimously,! that what 
was found belonged to the pre-historic times of Greece. And in 
this country it is now commonly assumed that the antiquities 
of Mycenae must form the subject of the first chapter of any 
account of Greek artistic production. But the reputation of 
Dr. Stephani is deservedly so great that his entry into the con- 
troversy compels us to a reconsideration of the whole problem, 
and a careful examination of the new light which he has to” 
offer. 

This task I have undertaken, not without reluctance. And 
whatever may be my inferiority to M. Stephani in the matter of 
learning and experience, I have over him the great advantage 
that whereas he judges of the Mycenaean treasures from en- 
gravings and photographs, I have seen them not once, but many 
times, have examined them with utmost care, and have for years 
been seeking in all quarters for anything to throw light on their 
date and origin. And, moreover, as the treasures of Mycenae 


‘ 1 See Edinburgh Review, 1878 (Mr. May 17, 1877 (Mr. Newton and Mr. 
Newton); Quarterly Review, 1878; Watkiss Lloyd). An important ex- 
Contemporary Review,1878 (Mr. Poole); ception to this unanimity is Mr. 
Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries, A. S. Murray (Nineteenth Century, 
March 22, 1877 (Mr. John Evans); 1879). 
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stand quite apart from all other remains of antiquity, all archae- 
ologists in approaching them are, except as regards scientific 
habits of mind, somewhat on a level; no one can claim them 
as especially belonging to his province of study. We must 
borrow light whence we can, from prehistoric archaeology no less 
than from that which concerns itself with Egypt or with Greece. 
I must first deal with the destructive part of M. Stephani’s 
essay, that part of it in which he tries to show that the treasures 
of Mycenae cannot belong to the pre-historic ages of Greece. 
Afterwards I shall have something to say about the positive 
part of his polemic, in which he tries to show to what period 
they really do belong. I may at once say that he gives them in 
the main to~the third century after the Christian era, but 
considers that many objects of earlier date are intermingled. 
Now it appears to me that the whole polemic of M. Stephani 
is led astray by two false ideas, idols, as Bacon would term them, 
which take their rise in the circumstances of his position. Of 
these ideas the first is that the treasures from the graves at 
Mycenae belong to various periods of time, and are dissimilar, 
one from the other, in character. Now this is a notion which 
might easily arise from going over the photographs and engrav- 
ings of Dr. Schliemann, but would surely have been dispersed 
by a careful examination of the objects themselves, After 
examining boxful after boxful of the treasures at Athens, the 
feeling in the mind grew ever stronger and stronger: ‘these 
things are strange, new, almost inexplicable, but they certainly 
belong to one race and one period.’ Between objects which at 
first sight seemed dissimilar a closer examination discovered 
curious points of resemblance, some trick of style, or some 
peculiarity of treatment which bound them together and indi- 
cated a common origin. I speak of course of the things found 
in the graves, not of those found in the earth above. This 
object reminded one at the first glance of India, this of Greece, 
that of Celtic antiquities, and yet on more careful consideration 
the likeness was seen to be but superficial. After all, these 
antiquities were more like one another than any of them was like 
the works of India or Gaul. They formed a class quite apart, 
and mirrored a certain phase and degree of civilisation, of which 
the student even began, after severally examining these objects, 
to form some elementary notion. 
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Now it seems to me that this difference between first and 
second impressions is exactly what must occur in coming upon 
the works of a new phase of art. Suppose that to an archae- 
ologist who had never seen any of the antiquities of Mexico, a 
parcel of the pottery and other relics of the ancient people of 
Mexico were brought for judgment. He would at once say, 
this object reminds me of early Greek work, that of Celtic, the 
other is purely barbarous. But he would arrive after sufficient 
study at the opinion that all belonged to one nation, with whose 
workmanship he was quite unacquainted. He would find 
radical resemblances running throughout, and even be able 
through induction to judge in a certain measure of the degree 
of Mexican civilisation. 

I think, then, that in treating the antiquities from the graves 
at Mycenae as objects dating from various periods and different 
countries, M. Stephani does them great injustice. No doubt 
some of them are in design and execution very superior to 
others. And sometimes the influence of Egypt is more appa- 
rent, sometimes that of the civilisations of Asia Minor, some- 
times the style is purely local. Nevertheless all belong, with 
the exception of a few imported objects,! to one age and one 
race. Thus among all the vessels made of metal, although the 
shape of some seems to us far more civilised than that of others, 
there is none which witnesses to any mode of fabrication other 
than that by the hammer. It would appear that none are 
soldered ;* all are formed of plates of metal beaten into shape 
and nailed together at the edges. And the gold ornaments, 
though the designs on them are of the most various merit, are 
so like in fabric that they evidently came from one set of work- 
shops. 

The other notion which appears to me to mislead M. Stephani 
is his fixed idea that if the treasures belonged to the prehistoric 
ages of Greece, they would of necessity present the characteris- 
tics of archaic Greek art. Repeatedly and constantly he returns 


— 


1 No doubt the Egyptian porcelain 
was imported, and the ostrich-shell 
found in one grave. See Appendix to 
the German edition of Schliemann’s 
Mycenae. 

2 Dr. Schliemann does in some cases 
speak of soldering, as at p, 236. But 


this appears to be a misuse of the 
term ; he informs me in a letter that 
he did not find in the case of any vase 
an instance of the process. At the 
same time I should not regard the 
occasional use of the soldering process 
as proof of late date, 
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to this point. Again and again he observes of this or that 
object that there is nothing like it among early Greek works. 
And he points continually to the fact that the art of Mycenae is 
rather like an art of decline than an art of growth. 

We may at once confess that the points of contact between 
the art of Mycenae and Hellenic art, whether in the archaic or 
any other period, are but few. And we do not hesitate to add 
that in the treatment of the human figure, at all events, the 
workmen of Mycenae do seem to be feebly imitating a better 
art than their own. In fact there is at Mycenae a great deal of 
what is familiar to all archaeologists as barbarous imitation. 
But does it follow that the superior art which set the model in 
this case was Greek? As early as the tenth and twelfth cen- 
turies before our era there were in Egypt and Western Asia 
schools of art which had reached a high point of perfection. 
And it was natural that Phrygians, Lydians, Greeks, and other 
semi-barbarians on the borders of the great empires of the old 
world should copy their works of art. And that unlikeness to 
Greek work which is so noteworthy in the treasures of Mycenae 
is the best of all proofs that the art which was the mistress and 
teacher of the craftsmen of Mycenae was not Greek at all, but 
Oriental. What we call archaic Greek art can scarcely be shown 
to have come into existence at all before the seventh century 
B.c., and even then existed only in very rudimentary form. 
How then can we expect to-find anything like it four or five 
centuries earlier? If we maintained that the graves at Mycenae 
were filled in the seventh or eighth century before our era, then 
indeed it would be reasonable to search in them for works of 
nascent Greek art, such as are yielded by Ialysus or Camirus, 
But putting them as we do three or four centuries earlier, we 
take them entirely out of the field of Greek antiquity and 
relegate them to that of Egyptian, Oriental, and Prehistoric 
archaeology; and an archaeologist who has spent his life in 
the study of the remains of peoples who inherited Greek 
civilisation, is really especially liable to error on this point 
Much learning may merely mislead him, and put him beside 
himself. 

But I must not be understood to assert that there are no 
points of resemblance between the treasures of Mycenae and 
works found in places usually regarded as the cradles of Greek 
H. 8.— VOL. IL H 
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art. The Archaeological Society of Athens expressly claims 
certain points of likeness between the productions of Mycenae 
and those found,in a grave at Spata,! in Attica, the antiquity of 
which M. Stephani would, T imagine, not deny. And in a most 
instructive speech delivered before the Society of Antiquaries,? 
Mr. Newton directs attention to several points of likeness, if not 
between the work of Mycenae and that of Greece, at least 
between the work of Mycenae and that of Cyprus, Melos, and 
other places where Greek art was to arise. In the shape 
of the Mycenaean vases as well as in the style of their decoration 
Mr. Newton finds many points of likeness to the unquestionably 
early vases which come from Ialysus,in Rhodes. He also brings 
forward the important fact that some of the very archaic lentoid 
gems which come from the Greek islands were found in the 
tombs of Mycenae. ‘In the tombs of the Akropolis at Mycenae 
were found four of these rude gems, and the tombs at Ialysos 
yielded five of the same class.’ No one, so far as I know, 
has denied the justice of these observations. Recently Messrs. 
Furtwiingler and Loéschke have reproduced ® the fragments of 
pottery found in the graves at Mycenae, and whoever will com- 
pare them with the early pottery of Camirus and Melos,‘ will 
not fail to find points of resemblance. It is of course open to 
M. Stephani to say that objects of great antiquity might possibly 
be found in tombs of the third century A.D. but he would 
scarcely be able to produce satisfactory parallels. Moreover the 
golden cups, between which and the pottery of Ialysus Mr. 
Newton finds points of likeness, are just the objects as to the 
late date of which M. Stephani is most confident. 

The criticism of the individual points raised by M. Stephani 
will not be here attempted at length, partly because several 
replies to his strictures have already appeared,® partly because 
the discussion must descend to small detail and be almost unin- 
telligible except to those who follow it with the help of several 
large works. A few points only will be mentioned. 

Certainly the Russian archaeologist could scarcely have started 
with a feebler argument than that derived from the presence of 
golden butterflies at Mycenae. Pointing out that the butterfly 


ae 


1 See the *AChvaioy, vol, 6. 4 Conze, Melische Thongefasse. 
2 Proceedings, May, 17, 1877. 5 By Prof. Sayce, in the St. Peters- 
3 Mykenische Thongefiisse, burg Herald, June 23, 1880, &e. 
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does not appear in Greek art until the second century B.c., M. 
Stephani at once leaps to the conclusion that those of Mycenae 
must belong to an age not earlier than that. After making this 
remarkable induction, M. Stephani do¢s indeed mention the 
supposed fact that the butterfly is also absent in Egyptian and 
Oriental art. But this is not so. It has already been pointed 
out’ that there is in the British Museum an Egyptian wall 
painting of the period of the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty 
(not later than B.c. 1450), in which butterflies are portrayed to 
the life. By a mere chance this particular painting has come 
down to us. But what do we know of the art of Asia Minor of 
that period, of the sculpture and painting of the Hittites, the 
Lydians, the Phrygians? Only the merest wrecks of the artistic 
productions of these peoples remain ; and to assert that they did 
not represent the butterfly is to make a great assumption. 
Butterflies at all events then existed. And if these insects 
may have occurred in the art of prehistoric Asia Minor, why not 
in that of prehistoric Greece, which seems to have been nearly 
connected with it ? 

And this butterfly argument which seems scarcely worth 
breaking on the wheel of inquiry is yet one that M. Stephani 
specially relies on. And there are others like it. He singles 
out of the Mycenaean treasures certain objects which he con- 
siders to belong to the prime, and others which seem to him to 
testify of the decline of Greek art. In the former class he 
places a silver oenochoe,? the noted bull’s head,’ a vase with 
plant-like pattern,* and the golden handle of a sword.’ But the 
oenochoe is of just the same fabric as all the other vases of 
Mycenae, and its shape, though elegant, is in no way inconsistent 
with an early origin. It has no tell-tale ornamentation to testify 
to its date. The bull’s head differs in many respects from the 
products of Greek art, and on the other hand very nearly re- 
sembles the golden vase-covers in the shape of the heads of 
animals which the Egyptians received as tribute from the peoples 
of Asia Minor.® Drs. Furtwiingler and Loschke in publishing 
the piece of pottery adorned with a plant, do not seem to have 


1 Academy, July 3, by Mr. Murray. 4 Page 160. 
2 Engraved at p. 243 of the English 5 Page 307. 
edition of Schliemann, 6 See Contemporary Review, xxxi. 


3 Page 217. , pp. 346-59. 
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been shaken by its superficial likeness to Apulian pottery. The 
ornament of the sword-handle consists of spirals, and closely 
resembles that of all the other objects in gold found in the 
graves. It does not seem to have struck M. Stephani as remark- 
able that the sword to which this handle belonged was of bronze, 


_ and of quite a different form and size from Greek swords. Yet 


surely if the sword itself is non-Hellenic, the handle will 


\ scarcely be Hellenic. 


Yet these are the things of most Hellenic aspect which can 
be selected from among the thousands of objects from Mycenae. 
Turning over the pages of Dr. Schlieman’s book, from first to 
last_one does not find a single object of which one can unhesitat- 
ingly say that it is of Greek origin. And yet Greek work is of 
so distinctive a character that any competent observer can detect 
it ata glance. After turning the pages of Schliemann let any 
man turn the pages of some work full of the products of Greek 
art, say the Russian Antiguités du Bosphore Cimmérien, in 
which are represented the treasures found in the tombs of the 
half Hellenised Scythians, who dwelt near the Greek cities of 
the Crimea. These remains are not purely Greek, and yet I 
have found by experiment that of all the numerous plates of the 
vast work there is hardly one which does not contain some article 
the Greek origin of which we could unhesitatingly and instantly 
assert. 

Of the antiquities for which M. Stephani claims a date in the 
period of late decline of Greek art, we need speak of but two 
sets; the masks which were on the faces of the dead, and 
the rings. 

Now the custom of placing masks on the faces of deceased 
heroes is one which seems never to have prevailed anywhere 
except sporadically, and as an exception, but the majority of 
instances known to us date from late Roman times.’ M. 
Stephani makes much of the fact that two gold masks found in 
the tombs of South Russia on the faces of dead persons dated 
from a period not earlier than the third century 4.D. He con- 
cludes that the date of the Mycenaean masks must be the same, 
It appears to me that this argument is almost without force. 
Of course the moment it was known that gold masks had been 


1 See Benndorf, Gesichishelme und Sepuleralmasken, 
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found in the graves at Mycenae every one thought of the Russian 
masks at once. I myself spoke of these latter in a letter to the 
Academy of 28th April, 1877, and before I went to Mycenae 
made a careful study of the antiquities of South Russia, in the 
idea that it might be possible to find something like them at 
Mycenae, an idea which an hour’s handling of the Mycenaean 
treasures utterly dispelled. But M. Stephani is misled by those 
who inform him that there is any likeness of style between the 
Russian masks and Dr. Schliemann’s. The former may be judged 
from the admirable coloured prints in the Antiquités du Bosphore 
Cimmérien, and M. Ouvaroff’s work on South Russian Antiquities, 
Their style is that of the age of Diocletian and Constantine. 
The barbarous Mycenaean masks are of an utterly different 
character. In them the eyes are represented as at once open and 
shut, the noses are mere square ridges, the mouths are huge slits. 
The Egyptians at quite an early period gilt the faces of their 
mummies, and the step between this and putting gold masks on 
the faces of corpses appears to me a very short one.t Nor can 
we have proof that the races of Asia Minor did not in the 
twelfth century B.c. thus treat their kings until we find in 
Asia Minor a number of rich and inviolate tombs of the period 
which present no trace of such a custom. 

In the same way the evidence for the late date of the rings of 
Mycenae utterly breaks down. How can it be said that their 
style is Sassanian, when every one who is at all used to Sassanian 
gems and reliefs must see the difference? Nevertheless I do 
not go with Prof. Sayce in finding close resemblance between 
the devices of these rings and those of early Babylonian 
cylinders. In some details there is a resemblance, but the 
differences are also striking. On the cylinders female figures 
seldom appear, never, I believe alone, but in the most curious 
of the rings there is a group of none but female figures. The 
dresses of these figures, which seem to consist of a series of 
flounces, are of Babylonian type, but there the resemblance 
ceases. In fact the rings are quite sui generis, which is only 
another way of saying that the links which must at one time 
have existed connecting them with the artistic activity of some 


1 Professor Sayce says that a gold of the eighteenth dynasty, Academy, 
mask now in the Louvre was actually July 17, 
ound on the face of an Egyptian king 
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people of the Levant have perished. And is this wonderful if 
they are really early? What did we know of Assyrian art fifty 
years ago? What of Cyprian art twenty years ago? ‘Troy, 
Mycenae, Spata, have each lifted a curtain and displayed to us a 
new phase of semi-civilised work which seems to stand by itself. 
We need a hundred more such glimpses before we are able 
fairly to trace the history of art in Asia Minor and the Levant 
during the obscure centuries which preceded the rise of. the 
Lydian kingdom and the spread of the Greek colonies. 

But it is time to examine the theory which M. Stephani 
himself brings forward as to the date and origin of the My- 
cenaean treasures. He reminds us that twice the Peloponnese, 
and especially the district about Corinth and Argos, was laid 
waste by the Goths. In a.D. 267 some Heruli sailed thither 
straight from the sea of Azov,' and after mastering most of 
Peloponnese were set upon by the Athenians, under Dexippus, 
and destroyed. In 395 Alaric? with his bands wandered for six 
months through the same district, capturing Corinth and Argos. 
M. Stephani thinks that on some occasion one or other of these 
swarms of barbarians, having lost some of their leaders in battle, 
buried them at Mycenae with their families, and heaped into the 
graves not only the works of the Gothic smiths, but also the 
spoils of the conquered cities. He suggests that as part of the 
troops of Alaric were Christian, and no Christian emblems are 
found at Mycenae, it is more probable that the graves belong to 


| the nation of the Heruli. He thinks that these may, during 
‘their stayin South Russia, have learned some of the burial 





customs there prevailing, such as that of covering the face of 
the deceased with a mask of gold, and his person with gold 
ornaments. 

Now without taking up the historical difficulties which inhere 
in this theory, or displaying the weakness of the analogies on 
which alone it is based, I will mention but four objections.to it, 
of which each one taken by itself appears to me of far more 
weight than the whole mass of objections brought against the 
extreme antiquity of the Mycenaean treasures. 

In the first place then, how is it, if, as M. Stephani maintains, 
the graves at Mycenae were partly filled with the spoils of Greece, 


1 Syncellus, Chronogr. p. 382 C, ed. ? Zosimus Hisl, v. 6, 8. 
Par. Trebellius Pollio, Gallienus, 13. 
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there was not found in them one single article of which the 
Hellenic origin was clear and unmistakeable? What Greece 
was in the third century A.D. we know very well from the de- 
scriptions of Pausanias, who travelled there about a century 
earlier. Every city and every temple was a perfect storehouse 
of works of art, dating from all the periods of Greek culture, 
archaic, fine, and late, and in all materials. Howis it there is no 


figure whatever of Greek god or Greek man, no figure even of 


an animal fashioned by Greek hands, not even a pattern of un- 
deniable Greek design? In the finds of treasures which belong 
to the time of the barbarian inroads such indications are, I 
believe, never wanting. Even in Russia and Germany when 
Gothic and Hunnic chiefs were buried, in their graves was 
placed something telling of Greek and Roman art and civilisa- 
tion. In the grave at Novotscherkask, on the sea of Azov, 
the contents of which M. Stephani compares with those of the 
graves of Mycenae, there was found a golden Eros and a bust of 
the City of Chalcedon, as well as a gold vessel with the artist’s 


name in Greek characters. Itis inconceivable that a barbarous | 


band spoiling Peloponnese and heaping the spoils into their tombs, 
should have contrived to avoid all objects of Hellenic character. 
If it were granted that they would melt down and re-fashion the 
objects of precious metal, yet they would scarcely throw away 
gems and ivory and amber carved with Greek design, and 
scarcely deem them unworthy of a place in the tomb. 

In the second place, the metal-work and other work of 


Mycenae is not only not Greek, but it is as unquestionably not | 


Gothic. What Gothic work is like we know very well from the 
testimony of a hundred museums and a thousand tombs. Take 
once more the treasures found at Novotscherkask. These are 
described and engraved by Linas.1_ The most striking character- 
istic of their style is that almost every object is made up of gems 
set in gold. The figures of stags, of goats, of hares, and other 
creatures which there abound, are cut out with sharp edges, and 
the interior is diversified with stones of various colours let in, 
and with enlaced designs such as one finds in early Saxon and 
Merovingian work. All this is quite in the style of the bar- 
barian conquerors of Rome, but where at Mycenae is anything 


1 Les origines de Vorfévreric cloisonnée, 11. pp. 135, seqq. 
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of the sort? I only find in Dr. Schliemann’s engravings a single 
specimen of the in-letting of precious stones. This is the re- 
markable handle of a sceptre formed of gold and rock-crystal,' 
which stands quite by itself, but the appearance of which 
reminds us of the east, not of the north. 

Thirdly, it is quite notorious that the barbarous invaders of 
the Roman Empire were acquainted with the working of iron, 
and in particular made their'swords of it. In fact after the 
Christian era, none of the military nations of Europe used any 
other metal for swords. And the Greeks, as is well known, 
imported much of their iron from the Euxine Sea. Aeschylus 
speaks of S«v@ns cidnpos in the fifth century B.c., and it is 
utterly impossible that a people coming from Scythia seven 
hundred years later should bring bronze swords. But all the 
swords found in the Mycenaean graves are of bronze, nor was 
there discovered in any of those graves the least trace of any 
object made of iron. I attach the greatest importance to this 
fact. Even in Homer's days iron was coming in as a material 
for weapons, swords in particular ; and its superiority, when well 
tempered, over other metals in edge and temper, must have 
made it rapidly supersede bronze. The Greeks of historical 
times used bronze for knives and arrow-heads, but either never 
or very seldom for swords. The Goths would certainly not use 
bronze swords. What is the testimony of M. Stephani’s 
South Russian graves? At Koul Oba, amid relics of the 
third century of our era, one sword was found, of iron, as 
well as iron darts, and arrow-heads of bronze. In another 
tomb, dating from the fourth century B.c., M. Aschik found an 


‘ iron sword.* In a third tomb it is recorded that a short iron 


sword was found.® I observe no instance in which a tomb of 
the Greek period yielded a bronze sword, though of course I am 
not in a position to say that M. Stephani cannot produce an 
instance. I may add that in the fourth grave Dr. Schliemann 
found a number of arrow-heads of obsidian, chipped with great 
labour and skill, and of a type, as Mr. Franks informs me, of 
which the antiquity is very great indeed, Already in Homer’s 


1 Engraved at p. 287. p. 27. 
2 Sir J. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 4 Page 69. 
pp. 7—12. 5 Page 73. 


3 Antig. du Bosphore Cim., Introd, 
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time the Greeks used none but bronze arrow-heads, and the 
Germans and Goths of the third century after our era used 
bronze or iron arrow-heads, The art of making such arrow- 
heads as those of Mycenae was lost in Greece and the rest of 
Europe in pre-historic times. 

In the fourth place, there is in the tombs at Mycenae a total 
absence of coins and of inscriptions. The two great inventions of 
writing and of striking coin made their way into general use in 
Greece probably about the same time, in the seventh and sixth 
centuries before our era. And although a rich grave belonging 
to a subsequent time may sometimes be found without either 
writing or coin, yet it is very unusual to find a series of graves 
yielding rich spoils and yet with no trace of either. Considering 
the richness and variety of the treasures of Mycenae, one may say 
that the total absence of inscriptions and coins would be, if they 
were more recent than the sixth century B.c., without precedent 
and morally impossible. We are therefore compelled to. place 
them above that epoch, 

To sum up: M. Stephani maintains that the treasures of 
Mycenae were buried bythe Heruli about A.D, 267, and that 
they consist partly of the spoils of Greece, and partly of the 
work of Gothic hands. In reply, I have shown that there is 
nothing which unmistakeably indicates a Greek source, and that 
there is nothing which testifies to Gothic handiwork. Among 
the spoils of Greece there must needs have been coins, in- 
scriptions, figures of deities, or some such objects as are yielded 
by Greek tombs. Among Gothic works we must have found 
inlaid jewels and the well-known national patterns. The swords 
of Goths would have been of iron, not of bronze, and their arrow- 
heads of iron or bronze, not of obsidian. 

Much more might be said, but the case against M. Stephani 
seems to me quite strong enough already. It is a wonder that 
such a theory as his can be supported by so experienced an 
archaeologist. No doubt there is a certain analogy between the 
Crimean graves about which he knows so much and those of 
Mycenae. Both sets of graves contain a great deal of the pre- 
cious metal, with which the faces and the dresses of the dead 
are covered. But there the likeness stops. This profuse dedica- 
tion of gold to the dead seems to be a sort of vulgarity of wealth 
which has recurred at various periods of the world’s history among 
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the barbarians on the borders of civilisation. The Tartar hordes 
of the middle ages wrapped their dead in sheets of gold, the 
Scythic princes of the Crimea smothered their heroes with 
ornament.' The Etruscans were scarcely less profuse. So the 
people of Greece and Asia Minor, when they were barbarians 
on the confines of Lydian and Egyptian kingdoms, acquired , 
more gold than the living needed, and bestowed it on the dead. 
All this proves nothing about race or period. Some of the 
tombs of the Crimea, that opened at Koul Oba for instance, 
are, as M. Stephani explicitly states, in design and construction 
almost exactly like the ancient building called the Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenae. M. Stephani would not venture to 
complete his theory by supposing that the Heruli erected this 
Treasury also, 

We naturally revert to the theory which has been put forward 
by many archaeologists both in England and the Continent, each 
introducing slight variations, but the general outlines remaining . 
thesame, It would appear that the graves of Mycenae belonged 
| to a wealthy race who ruled in that city at a period not later 
_ than a thousand years before our era. The treasures themselves 
; betray a close connection with Asia Minor, and at least occa- 
‘ sional intercourse with Egypt. Therefore we gladly accept the 

aid of the Greek tradition which tells of wealthy Phrygian 
‘kings in Peloponnese in pre-historic times. And though we 
must not be betrayed into the error of treating Homer as a 
historian, we gladly allow that Homer rested on a historical 
tradition when he made Argolis the seat of the mightiest of 
Greek kingdoms, and applied to its chief city that most felicitous 
phrase rorAvypvaos Muxnvn. 


Percy GARDNER. 


1 Antig. du Bosphore Cim., Introd., p. 39. 
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ON REPRESENTATIONS OF CENTAURS IN GREEK 
VASE-PAINTING. 


BEFORE coming to the discussion of the three unpublished 
vase-paintings which illustrate this article, and of the questions 
which they suggest (Plates I., II., IIT.), it will be proper to give 
some account of the Centaurs in general, as figured on the 
painted vases of the Greeks.!. The passages or episodes of the 
Centaur myth habitually illustrated in this form of art are five 
in number, viz. :— 

1. The battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae at the wedding feast 
of Peirithoos and Hippodameia, or Deidameia, on Mount Pelion ; 
when the Centaurs, being present as guests, maddened them- 
selves with wine, and one of them seized the bride; whereupon 
a general conflict ensued, ending in the rout of the monsters 
and their expulsion from Thessaly. 

This battle is said by Aclian® to have been made the subject 
of a separate poem by an early epic writer, Melisandros of 
Miletus ; but neither of Melisandros nor his work have we any 
other record. In our extant writings, allusion is made to the 
battle twice in the J/iad: once where Nestor extols the Lapith 


1 A sketch of some of the characteristic Millin, Gal. Encycl.; Voss, Mytholo- 
points of the Centaur legend was given _gische Briefe, Br. Ixxi.; C. A. Bottiger, 
by the present writer in the Cornhill Griech. Vasengemdlde, iii. pp. 75—162 ; 
Magazine, vol. xxxviii, (1878), pp. 284.» Stackelberg, Der Apollotempel zu 
and 409. The modern literature of this Bassac, p. 66 sqg.; Welcker, KZ. 
curious subjectiscontainedin: Bochart, Schriften, Th. iii. p. 18 sqg. ; Gerhard, 
Hierozicon, pt. ii. lib. vi., ch. 10; Griech. Myth., i. 544, and Id., Auserl. 
Gaspar Baschet, Sieur de Méziriac, Vasenbilder, 121, 130; Preller, Griech. 
Comm, sur les Epitres d’ Ovide, vol. i. Myth., ii. p. 9, qq. 194—196 ; Stephani, 
p. 149 sqq. ; the Abbé Banier, Mythol. Compte Rendu de la Comm. imp. 
expliguée par U Histoire, vol. iii. ch.12; dd Archéol. de St. Pétersbourg, 1865, p. 
Fréret and Maizeray in Mémoires Litt., 102 sqq. ; 1873, p. 90 sqq. ; &e. 

t. viii. p. 819, and t. xii. p. 249; 2 Ael. Var. Hist. xi. 2. 
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warriors, whom he had known in his youth, as having been the 
mightiest of earthly heroes, and having quelled the mightiest 
foes, to wit the Centaurs ;! and again in the catalogue of ships, 
where the Thessalian leader Polypoites is commemorated as the 
son begotten of Hippodameia by the Lapith king Peirithoos on 
the day when he chastised the monsters and drove them from 
Pelion.? It is to be noted that in neither of these two instances 
are the monsters called by their name «évtavpot; they are 
spoken of only as mountain-haunting brutes, shaggy brutes, 
pipes opecx@or, dhpes ANaxvyevtes. In the Odyssey, on the 
other hand, the name xévtavpou is used in the only passage 
\ where they are mentioned, which is in the warning against 
| drunkenness addressed by Antinoos to the disguised Odysseus.* 
- As the story is there told, the feud is not in the first instance 
a general one arising at the wedding feast between the whole 
troop of Centaurs and their hosts, but a consequence of the 
individual misconduct of one of them, Eurytion, who is forth- 
with condignly punished, and whose punishment excites the 
wrath of his fellow monsters. In the Hesiodic Shield of 
Herakles, not the battle itself, but the representation of it as 
embossed upon the imaginary shield, is described at some length ; 
the Centaurs being called by their name, with the addition of 
proper names for the individual combatants on either side* A 
fragment of Pindar preserved by Athenaeus relates the begin- 
ning of the brawl, telling how on the broaching of wine the 
Centaurs thrust away the milk that had been set before them, 
and seized the wine and were driven wild by it.° Another 
fragment of the same author and probably from the same ode, 
preserved by the scholiast on Apollonios, refers to the incident 
of the overwhelming of Kaineus, the invulnerable Lapith hero, 
with rocks.® These are all the explicit and particular references 
to the celebrated strife of the Centaurs and Lapithae which 
occur in the earlier Greek writers. For a fuller narrative we 
must have recourse to authorities of later date, and particularly 
to Ovid, who in the twelfth book of the Metamorphoses tells the 
story with amplifications which run to the length of 350 


1 Jl, i, 262 sqq. p. 161. 
2 Ji, ii. 741 sqq. 5 Pind. ap, Athen. xii. 51 (Fr. 143, 
3 Od. xxi. 295, ed. Bergk). 


* Hes. Scut, Here. 128 sqq., see below, ® Pind. Fr, 144, ed. Bergk. 
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lines, and are partly, it is evident, borrowed from some Greek 
original. Not to speak of incidental references, the battle is 
also narrated by Plutarch,? and by several of the mythographers 
and annalists, particularly Diodoros and Apollodoros.* 

For the sculptors and painters of the great age of Greek art 
this was the central episode of the Centaur myth, and practically 
put its other episodes out of sight. The reason of this lay in 
the lead taken among schools of art in that age by the Athenian. 
Populations claiming descent from Lapith princes had early 
found their way from Thessaly into Attica, where they had 
settled in amity with the Ionian tribes. Hence the legend of 
the intimate friendship between the Lapith King, Peirithoos, 
and the Athenian hero, Theseus. In the mythic rout of the 
Centaurs on Mount Pelion, Theseus had borne a prominent 
part in aid of his friend ; having been, according to the common 
account, an invited guest at the feast, but, according to the 
Herakleia of Herodoros, having only come to the help of the 
Lapithae when the war was already raging. The exploits of 
Theseus on this occasion, along with the same hero’s overthrow 
of the Amazons before the walls of the Akropolis, came to 
be thought symbolical of the historical victories of Athenian 
prowess over invading barbarism. Among such victories it is 
expressly commemorated by Isokrates.° As treated in art by 
Pheidias and his contemporaries, the victories of Theseus over 
the Centaurs and the Amazons are types, of which the anti- 
types are Marathon, Salamis, and Plataiai. Accordingly we 
find the battle on Mount Pelion represented over and over 
again in the works of this school; among monuments still 
extant, in the frieze of the supposed Theseion at Athens, in 
that of the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, in the metopes of | 
the Parthenon, and in the recently recovered pedimental com- 
position of Alkamenes for the temple of Zeus at Olympia: 
among recorded monuments which have perished, in the 
paintings of Mikon for the temple of Theseus,® the reliefs round 
the edges of the sandals of the Athené Parthenos of Pheidias,’ 


1 Ov. Met. xii. 182-535. Theseus, Helena, 16 ; on the Amazono- 
2 Plut. Thes. xxx. machia, Paneg., 68, 70; Archid. 42; 
3 Diod. iv. 18; Apollod. ii. 5, 4. Areop., 75; Panathen., 198. 

4 Plut. Thes., loc. cit. 6 Paus. iii. 18, 7. 


5 Isokr. on the Kentauromachia of 7 Paus. i. 17, 2. 
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and those said to have been wrought in metal by Mys, from 
the designs of Parrhasios, for the adornment of the Athené 
Promachos of the same master after his death But in the 
art with which we are here concerned, the art of vase-painting, 
whether in its earlier or later stages, this particular phase of 
our myth is far from receiving the same exclusive attention as 
from the monumental sculptors and painters of the age of 
Perikles. The potters even of the Athenian Kerameikos had 
it for their business, not especially to glorify the ancestral 
achievements of their own race, but to provide acceptable wares 
for sale in the markets of colonial settlements belonging to all 
races of the Greeks, as well as in those of foreign communities, 
and particularly of Etruria. Accordingly they as a rule choose 
for illustration those myths or portions of myths which were the 
most universally current in Greek popular tradition. Hence, 
in relation to the Centaur myth, the particular incident most 
flattering to Athenian patriotism receives at their hands no 
more than a fair proportional share of attention. 

The most interesting representation of the battle on Mount 
Pelion is that given on the celebrated archaic vase bearing the 
names of the potter Ergotimos and the painter Kleitias, known 
from the name of its discoverer as the Francois vase,? and 
preserved in the Etruscan Museum at Florence. In this quaint 
and elaborate early pictorial epitome of popular mythology, of 
which the scenes are packed as closely as possible in bands or 
tiers one above another, the strife between Lapithae and 
Centaurs occupies a band on the neck of the vase; a place where 
, it not infrequently occurs again in vases of some centuries later 

date, when, after the intervening periods of the Rigid and the 
Perfect styles, the fashion of decorating the surface with 
‘numerous superimposed scenes returns in the so-called Rich 
style of the decadence. In the Francois vase, where almost 
every personage and every object is identified by an inscription 
in a primitive Attic alphabet, the Lapith and Centaur com- 
batants are severally named ; their names tallying so closely with 
those given by Hesiod as to make it clear that the poet and the 
vase-painter had in their minds an identical version of the story. 
Theseus is present, and the incident of the overwhelming of 


1 Paus. i. 28, 2. 
2 Mon. dell’ Inst. iv. pl. 56; Arch. Zeitung, 1850, pl. 23. 
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Kaineus is prominent. In less primitive ware, where the system 
of decoration no longer admits the crowding of minute figures, 
the battle is generally represented by single episodes—the rescue 
of the bride, the overwhelming of Kaineus, or a single combat 
between a Centaur and a Greek. A fine example is a ‘rater of 
the Free style at the British Museum, where’on one side two Cen- 
taurs precipitate rocks upon Kaineus, while a Lapith strikes at a 
third monster who on the other side drives the sharp butt of an 
uprooted tree into the breast of his comrade.!’ Generally, when 
a Centaur is represented wielding his accustomed weapons of 
branch and boulder against a Greek hero who is not recognizable 
as Herakles, or against two together, (and such representations 
occur in all periods of the art), we may consider that the enemy 
figured is Theseus, or Theseus with Peirithoos, and that the 
battle in question is the battle on Mount Pelion. So, too, 
where a Centaur in the act of carrying off a woman is assailed 
by a hero again not definitely identified as Herakles. Some- 
times, in vases of the Perfect style, the incidents of this battle 
on Mount Pelion are brought within the cycle of properly 
palaestric representations, and the enemies who contend against 
the monsters are not warriors using the weapons of warfare, or 
snatching up for their defence, in accordance with the ancient 
texts, the furniture of the feast,? but athletes, wearing the 
usual band about their hair, and putting forth the regular skill 
of the boxer or pankratiast.2 But as none of our three present 
illustrations have reference to this particular subject, we need 
not here discuss it farther. 

2. The encounter of Herakles and the Centaurs on Mount 
Pholoé in Arcadia ; when the good Centaur Pholos entertained 
Herakles at his cave, setting roast meat before his guest while 
he supped on raw himself, but saying that he feared to open the 
store jar where the Centaurs kept their wine; which however, 
at the instance of Herakles, he presently opened ; and the other 
Centaurs thereupon gathering about the cave armed with rocks 
and boughs, Herakles slew the first who entered with brands 
plucked from the fire, and pursued the rest with his arrows as 


1 Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus., ii. no. 3 See particularly the fine example 
1266. at Florence (Heydemann, Die Antiken- 

2 Especially Ov. Metam. xii. 235 sammlungen Mittelitaliens, Florence, p. 
Sqq- 86, no. 16, and pl. iii. no. 1.) 
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far as Cape Malea, where Cheiron, having been driven by 
the Lapithae from Mount Pelion, had at that time his 
refuge. 

This adventure was sometimes regarded as one of the greater 
GOxa of Herakles, but more usually as a mdpepyov 6500 
happening in the course of the labour of the Erymanthian boar. 
From Thessaly, it seems, the Centaur myth had been transplanted 
to the Peloponnesos ; from the mountain-range of Pelion to the 
mountain-range of Pholoé, between Elis and Arcadia; or else 
it had sprung up there also in the natural course of things, as 
being a myth of the mountains common from the earliest times 
to various races of the Greeks. The two legends are closely 
associated; the name of Pholos sometimes appearing also in 
the list of Thessalian Centaurs ; and Cheiron in his turn being 
sometimes represented as associated with Pholos in offering 
hospitality to Herakles, or again, as meeting his death during the 
pursuit from Pholoé to Cape Malea. The ordinary account is 
that the Arcadian horde consisted of fugitives from the rout on 
Pelion; but a reverse relation between the two branches of the 
story seems also to have been alleged (see Schol. 7. i, 266). 

The Arcadian Centaurs are, like the Thessalian, the children 
of Nephelé, a savage and unapproachable horde, untameable in 
lust, ungovernable at the taste or smell of wine, subsisting upon 
the raw flesh of animals of the chase, and accustomed to 
descend from their mountain solitudes to ravage the adjacent 
country, armed always either with masses of rock or with 
severed branches or uprooted trunks of pines. And as in the 
Thessalian legend there exists along with this savage horde 
the one humane and wise Centaur Cheiron, so in the Arcadian 
legend there exists the good Centaur Pholos; not indeed, like 
Cheiron, a trainer of heroes and husband and sire of beautiful 
nymphs, but mild and companionable, the host and friend 
of Herakles, by whose inadvertence (again like Cheiron) he. 
at last meets his death. It is Herakles, the hero of all Greeks 
in common, but the favourite hero of the Dorians, who in this 
phase of the myth takes the place of Theseus and his Thessalian 
allies. 

The earliest literary allusion to the story which has reached 
us is in a fragment of Stesichoros preserved by Athenaeus, 
where the huge cup handed to Herakles by Pholos is described 
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as a oxvdeov .... Sémas Eupetpov ws tpirdyuvov.1 The 
legend of Herakles and Pholos is not mentioned in Homer, 
Hesiod, or Pindar. We know, however, that it had early 
entered into the current conception of the popular hero’s 
history. There is good reason to suppose that it was included 
in the narratives of the two poets, Peisandros of Kameiros and 
Panyasis of Halikarnassos, who are known to have treated that 
history in epic form, the former in the seventh and the latter 
in the fifth century B.c.; as well as in the prose chronicle 
of Herodoros, a contemporary of Hekataios. ‘Hpaxdjjs 6 rapa 
od was the title of a comedy by Epicharmos,” and the sub- 
ject had no doubt been before his time embodied in some of 
the satyriv shows and maskings common among populations 
of Dorian race. It was figured in archaic works of art like 
the Amyklaean throne* and the chest of Kypselos.4 We cannot 
tell whether Quintus Smyrnaeus, imitating the manner of 
Homer about the fifth century of our own era, is writing 
out of his own head, or repeating some ancient epic pro- 
totype, or using materials supplied by the later mythographers, 
when he describes the labours of Herakles wrought in relief 
on the shield of Eurypylos, and among them his adventure 
with the Centaurs, ‘when wine and the spirit of strife stirred 
up those monsters to fight against him at the house of 
Pholos.’ Some, says the poet, were shown prostrate upon the 
pines which they grasped in their hands; others still carry- 
ing on the fight with the like weapons. Among the Attic 
tragedians, this exploit is mentioned in the TZvrachiniai of 
Sophokles,® and thrice in the Frenzy of Herakles of Euripides, 
once by Amphitryon, once by the chorus, and once by the hero 
himself.’ Readers will also be familiar with the allusion at the 
end of the Zhalusia of Theokritos, in which Cheiron is directly 
associated with Pholos as being present and offering the wine 
to Herakles.8 Other allusions are frequent in later writers. 


1 Stesich. ap. Athen. Deipnos., xi.  aitav, d4Aa ‘HpaxAéa re Tov rotevovTa, 


499 A, kal ‘Hpakdéous elvar 7d Epyor. 
2 Bernhardy, Grundr. der Griech. 5 Quint. Smyrn. Posthom. vi. 278 
Lit., 2te Bearb., pt. ii. vol. ii, p. 463, 899. 
464. 8 Soph. Trach. 1095 sqq. 
3 Paus. iii. 18, 10. 7 Eur. Here. Fur. 181 sqq., 864 sqq., 
4 Paus. v. 19, 2. totedovra Se iv5pa =—-:1271 sq. 
keytavpous, tods 8& nal amexrovdta & ® Theokr, Zdyl. vii. 149. 
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Lucian expressly refers to the attitude in which painters were 
accustomed to represent Herakles and Pholos reclining together 
after the meal.! Philostratos in the “‘Hpwixds adds a curious 
touch when he makes the vine-dresser enlightened by inter- 
course with the shade of Protesilaos quote, as a proof of the 
antiquity of poetry, the lines said to have been affixed by 
Herakles himself to the corpse of the Centaur Asbolos when he 
hung it up asa prey for the crows after the battle :—? 
"AcBonros ote Gedy tpopéwv driv ott avOpwrav 
b£uxopoto Kpewactos am’ evrALTré0s [2] KaTAa TEevKNS 
ayxewmat péya Seirrvov apetpoBious KopaKecowr. 


But for an explicit narration of the adventure and its sequel we 
must again go to the annalists and mythographers, Apollodoros,® 
Diodoros,* and latest of all Tzetzes.5 Diodoros in this con- 
nection uses a phrase concerning the Centaurs which is contrary 
to the usual way of speaking about them. Savage senselessness 
was a part of their accepted character: the saying vods od rapa 
xevravpoict having been supposed to come down from Peisan- 
dros. But Diodoros, for the greater renown of Herakles, re- 
presents his antagonists as adding skill and sense to their other 
advantages: dev yap SuaywvifecOat mpos Todvs ard pev" wnTpos 
Geods dvtas, TO Se Taxos exovtas immov, poun bé Sicwparous 
Ofpas, éutreipiav Te Kai ovveow éxovtas avdpov. Apollodoros 
is particular about the names of the two assailants of the hero, 
Anchios and Agrios, who first came on and were first slain. 
Tzetzes, on the other hand, makes Asbolos the original aggressor 
and inciter of the rest; hence his gibbeting; which Tzetzes, 
with especial praise to Herakles for his verses, recites apparently 
after Apollodoros, 

With the vase-painters, and especially the archaic vase- 
painters or those who imitated the archaic, painting in the Rigid 
style with black figures on a yellow or red ground, the exploits 
of the popular hero Herakles were at all times favourite subjects ; 
and not the least favourite was his exploit at the cave of Pholos. 
The representations hitherto known divide themselves into two 
classes : one (a) in which is depicted the welcome of Herakles 


1 Lucian, Symp. 18, 14. 4 Diod. iv. 13. 
® Philostr. Heroic. p. 328. 5 Tzetz. Chil. v. 111-187. 
8 Apollod. ii. 5, 4. 
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by Pholos; the other (6) the attack by the Centaurs, their 
repulse and pursuit. The industry of Dr. Stephani? has collected 
thirty-one known examples of group a, and fourteen of group b. 
In group a twenty-eight are of archaic or pseudo-archaic ware, 
and three only of the Free style. In group 3, eleven are archaic 
or pseudo-archaic, and three again free. The representations 
are not strictly uniform in either class. In group a the huge 
miOos or stone jar usually occupies the middle place, on one 
side of which stands Herakles, and on the other Pholos, some- 
times seen emerging from his cave, which is represented as a 
black mass seen in profile and projecting towards the top—the 
Adivov avtpov of Theokritos. Sometimes they shake hands over 
the jar, as in a vase at the British Museum,? and sometimes 
merely converse, as in one at Berlin.* In these cases the wi@os 
is often represented as covered by a great lid, painted white. 
Sometimes this lid has been or is being removed, either by a 
Centaur or by Herakles himself, and in one enigmatical instance 
Herakles is lifting up, instead of the lid, an unexplained 
elongated object resembling a human mummy with a snake at 
its middle Sometimes again Herakles is stooping over the 
opened 7rifos, and dipping into it with a smaller vessel, cav@apos, 
xvabos, or oivoyén. Lastly, three vases depict the scene at the 
point where, according to the passage of Lucian above mentioned, 
it was commonly represented in the regular works of painting, 7.¢. 
when Herakles and Pholos are amicably reclining at the feast.5 
Occasionally one Centaur, or more, is present besides Pholos, 
and occasionally the personage either of guest or of host is 
missing, although the scene is otherwise identified. 

Passing to group 2 0, in which the violence and rout of the 
Centaurs are exhibited, we find that the actual scene of the con- 
flict is only in one of the instances collected by Dr. Stephani 
indicated by the presence of the wi@os.6 The number of the 
monsters put to flight by Herakles varies from two, the 


1 Compte Rendu, etc. 1878, p. 90 sqq. and see Stephani, loc. cit. 


| L and pl. v. 5 Stephani, loc. cit. nos. 5; 11; 17, 
2 Cat.of Vases in the British Museum, = resp. Jahn, Vasens. Kénigs Ludwigs, 
661. 661; Archdol. Zeitung, 1865, pl. 201; 


8 Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, Gerhard, Auserl. Vasend. ii. p. 128, 
pl. 119, 7; see also nos. 3 and 5of the note 24. 
same plate. 6 Mus. Greg. ii. pl. 39. 
+ Compte Rendu, ete., 1878, pl. iv. ; 
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commonest number, to eight, and in one of the richest and 
most spirited examples of the archaic style amounts to six.! In 
some instances Herakles appears not alone, but in company with 
his friend Iolaos; and in one at least, that of the Berlin vase 
last mentioned, there is also present his patron goddess Athené, 
whom, together with Hermes, it is the custom of the early vase- 
painters frequently to represent as standing by this hero in the 
performance of his labours. Lastly, a small number of vases 
represent isolated encounters of Herakles with individual 
Centaurs after the dispersal of the horde; and there are a few 
more depicting similar actions in which no attribute or cog- 
nizance enables us to tell whether the victorious hero is Herakles 
or Theseus. 

To the list of Pholos illustrations briefly reviewed above, I am 
now enabled, by the kindness of my friend, the distinguished 
French archaeologist, Mons. O. Rayet, to add another from a 
vase in his possession (see Plate I.), which differs from those 
hitherto known both by its greater antiquity and its greater 
comprehensiveness ; inasmuch as it belongs to quite the most 
primitive period of Greek mythologic art, and unites features 
hitherto only found apart in the several classes 2 a and 2b. We 
will return to its examination as soon as we have briefly gone 
over the remaining Centaur subjects known to the vase-painter. 

3. The outrage attempted by Nessos on Deianeira; when 
Herakles, having in conflict with Acheloos won the hand of 
Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus king of Kalydon, comes with 
her to a swollen ford of the Euenos where the Centaur Nessos 
acts as ferryman; to whom Herakles confides his wife, but who 
attempts violence to her on the passage; whereupon the hero 
slays him with an arrow, but not before he has had time to give 
Deianeira a philtre of the issue of his wounds, which is destined 
afterwards to prove fatal to her lord. 

Classing this well-known subject as 3 a, we may annex to it 
as 3 6 a kindred representation from which it is sometimes nearly 
indistinguishable; viz., the chastisement by Herakles of a 
similar outrage attempted near Olenos in the Peloponnesos by 
another Centaur, variously named Eurytion, Monychos, or 
Dexamenos, upon another lady variously named Deianeira, 


1 Gerhard, Auser?. Vasend. pl. 119, 1. 
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Mnesimaché, Hippolyté the affianced bride of Azan, or Alkyoné 
the daughter of Eurystheus. In either case the offending 
monster is spoken of as one escaped from the slaughter of his 
comrades either in the Thessalian conflict on Mount Pelion or in 
the Arcadian conflict on Mount Pholoé. The earliest mention 
of the Nessos story which has reached us is taken from a lost 
poem of Archilochos, where the poet was blamed for making 
Deianeira address a Jengthened plaint to Herakles at the moment 
of the outrage! The story is told, as is well known, at full/ 
length by Deianeira herself in the 7'rachiniat of Sophokles,? and 
again by Ovid? and Seneca,‘ as well as, in terms almost identical 
with one another, by the annalists Diodoros® and Apollodoros ; ® 
besides allusions too numerous to catalogue. Among the gallery 
of pictures described or imagined by the younger Philostratos, is 
one representing this subject with features which we find actually 
existing in a mural painting of Pompeii.’ In vase-paintings 
the subject is common enough. One good archaic example at 
the British Museum ® is identified by inscriptions giving the 
names of the personages, and others are not uncommon. Some- 
times additional personages, as the father of the outraged lady, 
and Hermes or Athené, or both, stand by. When the lady is 
seated for the passage on the back of the Centaur, and when 
Herakles employs against him the bow and arrows required by 
the story, there can be no doubt that the incident represented 
is that at the ford of the Euenos. When, on the other hand, 
as in a fine example at the British Museum, Herakles uses not 
his bow, but his club; especially if at the same time the Centaur, 
instead of conveying the lady on his back, has seized and is 
carrying her violently off; and if a smaller or greater number of 
unexplained additional personages appear ; then we may infer that 
the subject of the illustration is one of those independent stories 
to which allusion has already been made.® 

These stories are confused enough, especially from the 
way in which the name Dexanrenos occurs in them. This 


1 Bergk. Poet, lyr., Archil. Fr. 147. 7 Mus. Borbon. vi. 36. 

2 Soph. Zach. 555-557. 8 Hancarville, Ant. Htr. iv. pl. 31 

3 Ov. Met. ix. 98, sqg.; Heroid. ix. Cat. of Vases in the British Musewm 
141. vol. i. 982. 

“ Seneca, Herc. Oet. 500, sqq. ® Apollod. ii. 5, 5; Diod. iv. 33 

5 Diod. iv. 36, Pedias. de Herc. labor. 5; Paus. vii. 


§ Apollod. ii, 7, 6. 18, 1; Hyg. fad. 31, 33, 
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word would naturally signify the ‘host’ or ‘entertainer,’ de. of 
Herakles, and sometimes seems to be merely another name 
for Oeneus, the Aetolian king and father of Deianeira. In 
Pausanias, Diodoros, and Apollodoros, the name is given to 
a king of Olenos in Achaia; according to Diodoros it is the 
daughter of this king, Hippolyté, whom the hero saves from 
insult by the Centaur Eurytion at her marriage with Azan, or 
Axas ; according to Apollodoros, his daughter Mnesimaché whom 
the hero saves at her father’s request from a forced marriage with 
the same Eurytion. In all these stories we may recognise the 
attempts of the populations of the border-land of Elis and 
Achaia to appropriate to their own country fragments both of 
the original Thessalian legend of Eurytion and the bride of 
Peirithoos, and of the original Aetolian legend of Nessos and 
Deianeira. That such attempts were current as early as the 
sixth century we can tell from the account attributed to 
Bacchylides by the scholiast on Od. xxii. 295;1 and they are 
not without their reflection in the art of the vase-painters. 
When, indeed, we find the name Dexamenos transferred in one 
instance by a vase-painter and in another by a scholiast to the 
offending Centaur himself, we can only suppose a confusion, 
originating probably in the carelessness of artists and reacting 
upon that of commentators.” 

In connection with two polychrome vases, one of them of 
extraordinary richness, found in the Crimea and representing a 
damsel in the grasp of a Centaur, an avenging Herakles, various 
bystanders, and two Erdétes in the air above, Dr. Stephani has 
again collected and discussed, perhaps with some over-refinement 
of ingenuity and learning, all the evidence available for the 
illustration of this subject. To his discussion of the matter, as 
it is not touched in any of our present illustrations, we must 
refer the reader; passing on to 

4. The winning and wedding of Thetis by Peleus; when 
Cheiron taught that hero how to overcome the wiles by which 
the goddess sought to elude him, and afterwards bade them to 
their wedding feast at his home in the Pelethronian cave. 

Among the early Greek epics the Kypria of Stasinos was 


1 Bergk, Poet. lyr. Bacchyl. Fr. 60. vase, Mus, Borb. vol. v. pl. 5. 
? Schol. ad. Callim. Hymn. in Del. 3 Compte Rendu, etc., 1865. p. 102, 
102; and the inscription on the Naples — sgq., and pl. iv. 
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that which recounted the infancy and early days of Achilles. 
It is a disputed point whether the wooing and winning of his 
mother Thetis by his father Peleus was in that body of poetry 
narrated in full, or only by way of allusion.1 A nuptial song 
of Peleus and Thetis is enumerated among the lost works of 
Hesiod, and may perhaps have formed part of the KatdXoyos 
yuvatxov or the "Hota; from it Catullus is by some writers 
supposed to have taken the materials for his famous Epithala- 
mium. Pindar, who in his task of enumerating the family 
glories of his aristocratic contemporaries has occasion over and 
over again to tell of the training of their ancestral heroes by 
Cheiron, alludes several times to the capture by Peleus of his 
ocean bride according to the instructions of that teacher.* In 
the Jliad there are allusions of Thetis herself, of Achilles, and 
of Hera, to her marriage with Peleus,‘ as well as others to the 
present given by the gods at the wedding-feast,®> and two, in 
identical words, to the present of the mighty spear given by 
Cheiron himself, the éyyos 


BpiOd péya oriBapov' 76 peév ov Sivat’ adXos ’Axarav 
TaANELV, ANNE pulv olos errlataTo Tira AyxiAXES, 
IInrdidda perinv, thy tratpt dirw rope Xelpwv 
IInrlov éx xopudifs Povo éupevat hpwecow.® 


Euripides in the Jphigeneia in Aulis tells explicitly of the 
marriage and its circumstances ;’7 the meeting of the hero with 
the goddess, and her magic transformations, are told by Ovid 
in the Metamorphoses ; ® and the whole story, including the point 
about the assistance of Cheiron, by Apollodoros.® 

The subject, for the purposes of pictorial representation, 
divides itself into 4 a, the seizure of Thetis by Peleus, and 4 3, 
the marriage. The former was, we know, represented on the 
chest of Kypselos, and it is a peculiarly favourite subject with the 


1 See Bergk in Zeitschr. fiir Alter- _Isthm. viii. 59-143, 


thumwissenschaft, 1850, p. 406, sqq., 4 Jl. xviii. 84, 432, xxiv. 59. 
Welcker, Der epische Cyclus, ii. pp. 92, 5 71, xvi. 867, xvii. 195, 443. 
132; and on the other side Overbeck, 8 Jl, xvi. 140, sqq. xix. 387, sqq. 
Bildwerke zum theb. u. troisch. Hel- 7 Eur. Jph, in Aul. 700-707, 1036- 
denkreis, pp. 171, 172. 1080. 

2 See Overbeck, op. cit. p. 172, note 8 Ov, Met. xi. 220-265. 
3, and Markscheffel, De Catalogo et Eois. 9 Apollod, iii, 13, 5. 


3 Pind, Nem. iii, 56, 95, iv. 60-68, 
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vase-painters. Sometimes it is represented with and sometimes 
without the incidents of transformation; these, when they 
occur, being symbolically suggested by the addition of a snake, 
lion, or chimaera, severally or all together, contiguous to some 
part of the person of Thetis. Both modes of treatment occur 
in vases alike of the early or black-figured and of the later or 
red-figured style. Prof. Overbeck in 1857 counted eighteen 
of the former and twenty of the latter,) without, however, 
claiming completeness for his list ; to which would now have to 
be added at least one signal example of the treatment without 
transformations, in the shape of the famous Kameiros vase at 
the British Museum, one of the most beautiful extant examples 
of the later polychrome style. In these representations the 
presence of the Centaur Cheiron, indicating by means of his 
physical wapdoracis the fact of his counsel and countenance 
in the undertaking, is frequent, but by no means constant, even 
when a considerable number of nymphs and other accessory per- 
sonages, as Eros, Peitho, and the like, is introduced. Well- 
known examples of the black-figured style are the scene on an 
amphora from Vulci, now at Munich,? and of the red-figured 
style that on the lid of a lekané at Naples.’ 
4b, the marriage of the hero and goddess at the home of 
Cheiron, is a subject of not nearly so frequent occurrence as the 
last. In it the presence of Cheiron is naturally indispensable. 
By far the most important example is that on the Frangois-vase 
already so often mentioned. Here the veiled bride is seen 
sitting within a temple or sanctuary, before which stands Peleus 
receiving the procession of divinities who has come to do honour 
to his nuptials, and foremost among them Cheiron; who walks 
step by step with Iris, followed by his wife Chariklo along with 
Hestia and Demeter, after whom comes Dionysos, then the Hours, 
and then the long file of Muses and of Gods. Another and 
later vase shows the same event in a much simpler and more 
compendious form: Cheiron half emerging from his cave, and 
holding out an arm to welcome Peleus, who, bearing two spears 
in his Jeft hand, with his right leads along the downcast Thetis. 
1 Overbeck, Bildwerke, etc., p. 172- 3 Mon. dell’ Inst. i, pl. 4; Over- 
197. beck, op. cit, pl. viii. no. 4. 
2 Gerh. Auserl, Vasenb. pl. 227, # Inghirami, Mus. Chiusino, i. pl. 
Overbeck, Heroisch, Bildw., pl. vii. 46, 47; Overbeck, op. cit. pl. viii. no, 6. 
no. 5. 
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Our own Cheiron illustration deals not with this but with a 
later stage of his relations to Peleus, viz.:— 

5. The bringing of Achilles to the cave of Cheiron; when 
Peleus at the desire of Thetis, who is constrained by destiny to 
leave him, takes their child Achilles to receive from the wise 
Centaur the training of a hero. 

The nurture of Achilles by Cheiron in the Pelethronian cave 
is a constant feature in the traditions concerning that hero. 
The account of it was probably incorporated in the same body of 
epic poetry, the Kypria, to which we have referred ; though we 
cannot tell from what precise sources the Roman poet Statius 
drew the materials for the detailed recital which fills the opening 
part of his unfinished Achilleis. In the Iliad allusion is made 
to the drugs of which Achilles had learned the use from this ‘ 
master, and which he had given to Patroklos, whom the wounded 
Eurypylos asks to apply them :— 

ert Simia ddppaxa wacce, 
écOra, Ta oe TrpoTi gacww ’AxidAos Sediddy Oat, 
dv Xeipwv édidake Sixardtatos Kevtavpav.! 


Pindar, on his part, after celebrating the exercise in javelin- 
play, boar-hunting, and lion-hunting in which Cheiron practises 
the youth of Achilles, goes on to speak of his tutorship of the 
child in the same breath as of his good offices at the marriage 
of his mother :— 


/ > S > , 
vippevoe Savdtis ayadKaprrov 
¢ , s , , e , 
Nypéos Ovyatpa, yovov Té of déprarov 
> / > > / 4 \ ” 
aTiTanrXreEv €v appévotot TavtTa Oupov avéov. 


For the rest, the description in Statius and the brief account in 
Apollodoros® are our principal extant sources. It is a curious 
fact that among the whole catalogue of other heroes recorded as 
having shared the education of Cheiron, as Jason, Asklepios, 
Telamon, and a dozen more,‘ Achilles is the only one recognized 
in extant works of painting. There is among the efxdves of the 
elder Philostratus an elaborate description of an ’AyiAXéws 
tpopai;° and the subject, especially one particular presentment 


a Hh, xi: 882; 4 See, e.g., Pindar, Joc. cit., and 


2 Pind, Nem. iii. 75-100 especially Xenophon, Cyneget. 1. 
3 Apollod. iii, 13, 6. 6 Philostr. Imagg. ii. 2. 
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of it, with Cheiron seated on his hind legs like a dog, and 
teaching Achilles the use of the lyre, is well known from 
a Pompeian wall-painting' and from gems. By the vase- 
painters, on the other hand, the life or exercises of Achilles 
with Cheiron are never represented. Nor do they show any 
hint of such a subject as that recorded by Pausanias to have 
been figured on the chest of Kypselos: the visit, namely, paid 
by Cheiron from his home among the immortals to the Greek 
camp at Troy in order to console Achilles after he had lost 
Patroklos. They take only this single scene of the hero’s 
introduction to the master as a child by his father Peleus, 
accompanied sometimes by his mother Thetis. Prof. Over- 
beck in 1857 was able to count six, and fully to describe 
three, vases bearing this representation.? In one Peleus strides 
hastily forward, carrying the child on his arm, towards the 
Centaur, who advances to meet him; behind Peleus stands 
Thetis, behind Cheiron the nymphs, his mother, daughter, and 
wife. In another Achilles is older, and stands on the ground 
lifting his left hand either in salutation to his new master or 
in surprise at his monstrous shape, and in his right holding 
what seems to be a hoop. In a third Achilles holds out both 
arms towards Cheiron, while on one side Thetis is standing 
beside the chariot of Peleus. Another vase representing the 
same subject was bought two years ago for the Louvre (see 
Fig. 4). Another, formerly in the Blacas collection, is in the 
British Museum, and is reproduced in our Plate II. 

Besides these five regular classes of Centaur representations, 
illustrating stock incidents of the myth such as first the epic 
and afterwards the lyric poets had made universally familiar, we 
may distinguish two minor and supplementary groups, viz. : 

6. Centaurs in the character of hunters. This is an aspect in 
which the monsters are commemorated over and over again by 
literature. Cheiron, as we have seen, is expressly called by 
Pindar ¢1p dypdrepos, and among the exercises in which he 
trains the young Achilles is the hunting of boars and lions.* In 
like manner Philostratos, in summing up the virtues of Cheiron— 
Ofjpas te yap toixidns Hareto x.7.d..4 Xenophon had put 


1 Zahn, Die merkwiirdigsten Orna- See also Collignon. 
mente, &e., iii. pl. 32. 3 Pind, Nem. iii. 46. 


2 Overbeck, op. cif. pp. 281-284. ' Philostr. Heroic, p. 308. 
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the name of Cheiron, and the list of his pupils, at the head of 
his own treatise on the. chase. Statius, following probably 
some Greek authority, contrasts the peaceable avocations of 
the chase, as followed by Cheiron, with the wars and brawlings 
of his fellow-monsters :— 

at intra 
Centauri stabula alta patent, non aequa nefandis 
fratribus; hic hominum nullos experta cruores 

spicula, nec truncae bellis genialibus orni, 

aut consanguineos fracti crateres in hostes, 

sed pharetrae insontes et inania terga ferarum.! 





But of the Centaurs of Arcadia no less, we are told by Oppian 
how they were wont to catch their supper along the slopes of 
windy Pholoé :— 

audi modas Porons dveww@deos aypia pidra 

Onpomiryh, wepcrov pev err iEvas, iEvdbev é 

immov nuBpoTwv, emiddpTiov evpeto Onpny.” 

A questionable Centaur on some Kameiros gold ornaments 
holds up an animal of the chase with one hand, and may thus 
give the earliest instance of this aspect of the monsters in art.3 
In all forms of art during the Greco-Roman period, the hunting 
Centaur is a very favourite subject. His game, in works of 
this period, is usually the lion and panther, as in the famous 
Marefoschi mosaic now at Berlin, and in several mural paintings, 
sarcophagus reliefs, silver utensils, &c. In the picture of Zeuxis 
described by Lucian, the parent Centaur holds up a lion cub 
to please his young; Dr. Stephani supposes that this was a 
novelty, and that the innovation designated by Lucian, when he 
speaks of Zeuxis having in his picture abandoned ra Syuedn 
kat xow.d, was this of making Centaurs lion-hunters. That, 
however, can hardly be the case, considering the exploits of the 
pupil of Cheiron against lions as told by Pindar ; and considering 
that the Centaurs early appear with the skins of lions or panthers 
tied about their throats for a garment; ¢g. in our gem, fig. 1 
(see p. 129), and in the Phigaleian frieze ; compare Pl. III. But 
it is none the less certain that the vase-painters make the Cen- 
taurs almost exclusively hunters, not of large, but of small game.* 

1 Stat., Achill., i. 110 sqq. 3 See below, p. 130, and Salzmann, 


2 


2 Opp. Cyneget. ti. 5. Lu Necrop. de Kameirus, 
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In the representations of classes 3, 4, and 5, as we have seen, 
Pholos and Cheiron are accustomed to carry hares, foxes, or birds 
slung from their shoulders by a pine-branch. But, besides this, 
there are instances enough to form a distinct though not a nume- 
rous group, in which vase-painters have shown Centaurs actually 
engaged in the chase.’ These subjects hardly ever form more 
than a subordinate decoration of the vases where they occur. 
Sometimes a pair of Centaurs drag each a branch in one hand 
and a roe by the neck in the other; sometimes one stands 
alone with roe, fox, hare, or bird slung from his shouldered 
bough. On a good example at the British Museum, two, 
galloping from opposite sides, hurl each a stone at a bird as 
big as themselves, flying midway between them.* 

7. Centaurs in association with Bacchus and his train. This is 
another subject treated very commonly indeed by artists of all 
kinds in the Greco-Roman period, but very sparingly and 
ambiguously by the Greek vase-painters. What I have to say 
about this class of representations will come most conveniently 
under the discussion of Plate III. And now let us take our 
three plates in order and detail. 

Plate I.—The encounter of Herakles and the Centaurs on 
Mount Pholoé ; see above, Class 2. Small two-handled drinking- 
cup of the form called by Panofka kotylos and by Gerhard 
kotylé,* but rather skyphos, the kotylos being distinctly charac- 
terised by Athenaeus as one-handled. H., ctm. 10, diam., ctm. 
14, or across handles, 20. 

This cup, found at Corinth and now in the possession of 
M. Rayet, is technically of the same fabric, though somewhat 
unusually thin, as several others found in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and forming a separate group in the class known 
generically as Greco-Phoenician.> The wares of this class are 
distinguished by bands of ornament and figures completely 
encircling them, such ornaments and figures having their 
outlines and markings sharply incised, and being painted in a 


1 For all that relates to the hunting 3 Cat. of Vases in B. M., i. no. 849. 


habits of Centaurs, consult again Ste- 4 Jahn, Vasens, Kinigs Ludwigs, no. 
phani, Compte Rendu, &c. 1862, p. 71, 18, see ibid, Einleitung, p. exvii., xcix. 
and esp. 1867, p. 77, 89, 113. > On the characteristics of this group, 


2 e.g. Jahn, Vasens. Kénigs Ludwigs, see Brunn, Probleme in der Geschichte 
1558, = Micali, Storia, 92, 7; ibid. der Vasenmalerei, § 12. 
583 B. 
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black, or a brown inclining to black, variegated with a red 
inclining to violet, and more sparingly with white, upon the 
pale yellow ground of the natural clay. Along with purely 
Asiatic elements of conventionalised animal and monster upon 
a flowered background, they early begin to exhibit figures from 
Greek mythology, often identified by inscriptions in a primitive 
Doric alphabet. In this part of his work the artist does not 
usually follow the conventional rigidity of Asiatic design, but 
tries, in a rude native way, to render for himself the appearances 
of life and movement. 

The cup figured in Plate I. is one of those in which the 
Oriental elements have been almost entirely replaced by primi- 
tive Greek. On the foot of the cup is painted a rude profile 
(reproduced at the bottom of our plate) of Athené, a goddess 
held in especial honour at Corinth, and figured constantly on 
the coins of the city. Its outer surface is covered, excepting the 
bands of ornament at top and bottom, with a frieze of figures, 
from the ground of which the Asiatic rosettes and petals have 
been banished, and which represents, with a rough vigour and 
sense of life totally foreign to Asiatic art, the story of the 
Arcadian Centaurs.! 

The representation unites, as I have said, the subjects 2 a 
(the hospitality of Pholos) and 2 6 (the battle), which are 
generally kept apart. Beginning under one handle (at the 
right of the two bands into which the frieze is divided in our 
illustration), comes the black projecting object which stands for 
the cave of Pholos, and from which are suspended what seem to 
be the bow and quiver of Herakles, besides a third object hard 
to recognise. Below stands the great m/6os, striped in red and 
white, and in advance of it an enigmatic object which may be a 
seat or table, though it rather resembles an altar with firewood. 
This is a very singular feature in the representation. If Cheiron 
were concerned, we might account for the altar by remembering 
that he was said in the Titanomachia to have instituted sacrifices 
as well as of other salutary practices and ordinances, 

bpxous T Hd inapas Ovalas Kal cxjpar’ OrXvprrov. 

1 Of the vases yet known, that which exceptional thinness, found at Argos, 
offers the closest analogy to our present and representing, but with less spirit 
example is a small skyphos of similar and movement, the story of Herakles 


form and fabric, with a similar dis- andthe Hydra. Pub. by Conze, Arch. 
tribution of ornament, and of the same Zettwng, 1859, pl. 125, 3, and p. 34. 
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But no such degree of civilization is attributed to Pholos, who 
is expressly described as an eater of raw meat; and we must 
probably attribute the altar, if altar it is, to the piety rather of 
Herakles than of his entertainer. Behind this object, and with 
his fore-limbs below the knee hidden by it, stands Pholos, with 
the human part of his body draped: in his left hand he holds a 
drinking-cup ; his right is raised in deprecation at the rude 
interruption to his hospitality. In advance of him Herakles 
(figured in the manner of early art, without his cognizances 
of club and lion’s hide) strides out against the foe. He is not 
using his bow, but hurling boughs or brands which we may sup- 


pose taken from the altar beside him; one of these is in either 


hand; a third flies through the air. This is at variance with 
the representation on the chest of Kypselos; there, according to 
Pausanias, Herakles was using his bow, as we see him in the 
early bronze relief figured below (fig. 1, p. 129) and on other vases ; 
but it tallies with the account as preserved by Apollodoros; as 
does the overthrow, already achieved, of the foremost monster ; 
and the whole scene might be fairly described in the words of 


Quintus Smyrnaeus :— 


Kal p’ of wev mevKnaor trept Sunbévres ExewvTo 

tas éxov év xelpecat, wayns aKos, of Sete paxphs 
SnpiowvT’ ehdTyot mewadres, ovd amréAnyov 
topivns. 


The ten unscathed monsters (a larger number than is shown on 
any other vase) flee precipitately, brandishing their pine boughs. 
Four face round with some show of resistance; each runs with 
long steps of his human forelegs, the right leg advanced and 
the left thrown back, and drags after him his equine termina- 
tion; in which, on the other hand, the expression of action is 
not attempted, but the two legs cling helplessly together. The 
whole system of legs, equine and human, form something like 
a regular interlacing pattern on the vase. Lastly, coming round 
to the point at which we started, and with their backs to the 
cave, stand the quaint little patron figures of Athené and 
Hermes, the latter being identified by the herald’s wand, and 
extending his arms in an attitude probably meant to signify 
sympathetic interest in the proceedings. 

Besides affording the most comprehensive illustration of the 
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Pholos story yet known, and I think the most spirited example of . 


primitive Greek figure-drawing which occurs on a vase of this age 
and fabric, the design before us is of no small interest in relation 
to what may be called the natural history of the Centaurs. The 
question has often been asked, Under what form and lineaments 
were these monsters originally imagined as existing? It is 
well known that in Greek art the familiar form of the complete 
horse, only with the trunk and head of a man substituted for 
its own neck and head, is a comparatively late invention, and 
that the Centaur of archaic art was, as we see him in this 
example, a complete man with the barrel and hinder parts of a 
horse clumsily attached to the middle of his back. This fact is 
expressly mentioned by Pausanias in connection with the figure 
of Cheiron on the chest of Kypselos,! and is confirmed by 
extant monuments. At the present day it is scarcely necessary 
to argue against one inference which has been drawn from the 
fact ; the inference, namely, that the Centaurs were not originally 
imagined as monsters combined of man and horse at all, but 
simply as a kind of wild man of the woods; and that the idea of 
the man-horse was a later sophistication due to the ingenuity of 
painters and sculptors. The author of this view was Voss, who 
propounded it in his series of Mythologische Briefe, a work of 
much learning and much influence, directed against the theories 
of Heyne, who believed that all the gods of Greece had been 
originally horned, tailed, or otherwise monstrous.2 All the 
arguments of Voss can in this instance be turned against 
himself. He urges that Homer says nothing of the horse-shape, 
but simply uses the word $1 p = @%p, which is also used of Satyrs, 
and may therefore mean a wild man, and not necessarily a brute 
or half brute. Again, coupling the incomplete Centaur of 
archaic art with the genealogy of the creatures given in Pindar,’ 
he infers that a man-centaur was the original, and a horse- or 


‘trmoict Mayvntiiecow eulyvur’ év TMa- 


1 Paus. iii. 59, 2. 
Alov 


Voss, J. H., Mythologische Briefe, 





vol, ii. Br. 71. 

3 Pind, Pyth. ii, 41, 8qq. of Ixion 
and the cloud put in place of herself 
by Héré :— 
tivev of Xapitwy réxev ydvov brepplarov 
pdva Kal udvov, ob7’ ev av- 
paar yeparpédpoy ob’ ev Oewy vduors* 
Tov dvipate tpapoica Kévravpoy, ds 


opvpois, ex 8 éyévovro arpards 
Oavparrds, auporépors 
duotot ToKedo1, TA waTpioey 
piv Kdtw, Ta Piwepbe warpds. 

’ The ordinary genealogy makes them 
spring direct from the embrace of Ixion 
and Nephelé, without the intervening 
savage sire, the eponymous Kevraupos. 
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hippo-centaur only a derivative, creation of Greek mythology. 
Following up this idea, Bottiger made an elaborate attempt to 
prove that hippo-centaurs were essentially connected with the 
worship of Dionysos, and belonged to the Asiatic monstrosities 
made popular by the legend of that god.!' A conclusive proof, 
however, that the notion of the Centaur is of Greek and not 
of Asiatic origin, is the fact that in no single instance (I think) 
does such a creature appear among the sphinxes and other 
monsters made up of man and beast which are part of the 
regular system of conventional ornaments on ware of the class 
now in question. But on this point we shall have more to say 
in connection with Plate III. Meantime it is enough to point 
out that dp is probably used of Satyrs only because of their 
brutal appendages of goat’s or horse’s ears, tail, or hoofs: while 
the same word is used of Centaurs not only by Homer, but also 
by Pindar, who elsewhere expressly speaks of them as being 
men above and horses below, and in the Odyssey the line— 
€€& of Kevtavpoior Kai avdpdcr vetxos érbyOn >— 

implies a distinct contrast between the nature of these monsters 
and of men. In the Homeric hymn to Hermes the four-footed 
nature of the Centaur is implied no less distinctly, when Apollo 
says of the reversed tracks of his herds, 

Bypata © ov avdpos Tade yiyveras ovTE yuvaKos, 

ovTE AVKWY TOALBV OVT ApKTwY oUTE NEoVTMY, 

ote Te KéVTaUpoV Aacta’yeva EXrropat Elvat, 

dots Tola TéAwpa BiBa Tool KapTar(po.ot. 

On the other hand, the passages brought forward in support 

of the views of Voss and Buttiger are either corrupt or bear 
another meaning.* The peculiar genealogy of Pindar, then, 
instead of pointing to any change or development in the 
current idea of the creature, is doubtless simply an attempt to 


3 


1 Bottiger, Vasengemiilde, iii. 94, sqq. | Centaur according to Homer had the 
2 Od. xxi. 304. figure of a man: and a convincing 
3 Hom. Mere. 221-5. emendation of Niebuhr’s gave the true 
4 The crucial passage was that in meaning of the passage. For @nplw 
Kallistratos, Stat. 12, where he de- read pig, and we have a direct quota- 
scribes the statue of a Centaur as being tion of the Homeric simile, tis ‘Ounpelov 
od« dvBpl, kara tiv ‘Ouhpeov cixdva,  eixdyos, used in describing the Cyclops, 
GAAS Onply mapanrharoy vAjevtt. This Od, ix., 191— 


would hardly in any case bear the 3 dé egies 
meaning forced upon it, that the  dydoi ye ovropayy, CAAG ply vAhevTt. 


ovdé egies 
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account for its shape according to the idea already current. 
In like manner, the uncouth archaic mode of representing the 
creature is simply a consequence of the weakness of early art, 
which has not yet found the way to embody the idea better. 
The more perfect mode is soon discovered. Monuments which 
it is impossible to date later than the sixth century B.C., no- 
tably the aforesaid Frangois vase, and a fine series of reliefs from 
Assos at the Louvre,! already show the monsters galloping and 
fighting with the fore as well as the hinder legs of horses. 
Our own illustration (Plate I.) belongs to a more primitive stage, 
before the perfect Centaur had been invented. It would be 
rash to attempt to date it; according to the usual view con- 
cerning the antiquity of this class of ware, we might put it back 
as far as the eighth century B.c.; it can hardly be supposed later 
than the seventh. It has more of life and spirit, and less of 
Oriental stiffness, than the bronze relief lately. discovered at 
Olympia,’ which contains, along with a band of decorative birds, 
the same subject of Herakles and the Centaur (Fig. 1.), and also 





that of the so-called Asiatic Artemis, a female figure with re- 
curved wings holding tip-a lion or a leopard in either hand ; and 
which offers no doubt a near approximation to the style of such 
monuments as the chest of Kypselos and the Amyklaean throne.’ 


1 Mon. dell’ Inst. iv. pl. 84. L. Ross, on the chest of Kypselos, see Paus. v. 
Archiéol. Aufsitze, p. 105, note 1, by 19, 1: “Apreuts 5& odk olda ep’ bry 


mistake says the contrary. Ady@ wrépuvyas txoved eotw em) Tdv 
2 See Curtius, Das archaische Bronze- tuwv, kal TH pev SebiG karéxer mdpdadrw, 
relief aus Olympia, 1880. 7h 5¢ érépa Trav xeEipav A€ovTa, 


3 For this.so-called Asiatic Artemis 
H. S.— VOL. I. K 
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On the several plaques of two allied sets of very ancient 
embossed gold ornaments from Kameiros, we find as in the 
monuments last named, the so-called Persian Artemis brought 
into near relation with a primitive Centaur (see above, p. 123) ; 
if indeed the monster be in this case a Centaur at all; he has 
more resemblance to an Assyrian man-bull, being beardless, with 
stiff masses of hair on either side of his face, and hind legs and 
tail more like those of a bull than those of a horse. 

To complete the reader's idea of the original Greek Centaur, 
I subjoin cuts of two characteristic early gems (Figs. 2, 3) 





Fie, 3. 


in the British Museum; of which one represents the monster 
in the act of hurling rocks, another in that of carrying 
off a woman.’ The latter has this peculiarity, that the human 
forelegs terminate in feet which are not human, but those 
of horses—a kind of compromise or transition between the 
earliest and the improved Centaur, of which I only know 
one other example; viz., in a black-figured vase belonging 
to Class I., and representing a symmetrically arranged fight 
between two Centaurs and two Lapithae, at the Louvre. 
Other examples of the monster in his primitive shape, though 
not all of primitive date, are well known; and occur both in 
bronzes and in vases, especially in those found in the tombs of 
certain localities in Etruria.” 

One feature in which our Corinth vase stands alone is in the 
indication of the shagginess of the monsters by straight incised 





1 Representations exactly analogous 
to this last, except that the monsters 
have human forelegs, occur in the rude 
coinage of Orreskioi, Zaielioi, and... 
naioi, towns in the Pangeean mountains 
of Eastern Macedonia. 

2 See Ross, Archdol. Aufsitze, pl. 
vi. pp. 104-105; Miiller-Wieseler, 


Denkmédler, Nos. 590, 591, 592; the 
vase figured No. 591 is now in the 
British Museum. This and a few 
similar would seem to be of local 
Etruscan manufacture ; they may there- 
fore perhaps be taken as representing 
the peculiar Etruscan Centaur, Marés, 
recorded by Aelian. 
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markings on their human foreparts, precisely analogous to those 
employed in mediaeval art for the wild man, or man of the 
woods. These, together with their immense protruding beards, 
bring directly to the mind the expression of Homer, dipas 
Aaxvjevtas. Or ought we rather to think of the yopraios 
xiTe@v, or tufted dress of grass, which was the costume of actors 
who played the parts of Seileni and the like in satyric plays ; 
and to suppose that our draughtsman had formed his notion of 
the scene after seeing it quaintly enacted by some primitive 
company of Dorian mummers, precursors of the comedy of 
Phormis and Epicharmos, who were dressed in costumes of this 
kind, and carried dummy halves of horses attached to them 
behind? Of the nature and antiquity of the various branches of 
Dorian pantomime and satyric show, Peloponnesian, Megarian, 
and Sicilian, we know too little to guide us in a conjecture of this 
kind? Against it is the fact that those representations in which 
the yoptaios yit ov, as the costume of a stage Seilenos or Pappo- 
seilenos, are distinctly to be recognised, belong to late periods of 
art ;? while no indication of shagginess at all appears on the 
bodies of Centaurs in ordinary vase-paintings, whether archaic 
or other. And in the archaic period of vase-painting generally, 
it is certain that the scenes depicted are those made familiar by 
epic tale and lay rather than by any early form of stage repre- 
sentation. On the whole we shall probably do best to see in a 
design like that before us the independent attempt of the 
primitive draughtsman to realise for himself an incident of the 
universally familiar Herakles legend. 

Plate II.—Peleus bringing the child Achilles to Cheiron. 





1 Dion. Hal. vii. 72; Pollux, iv. 118, 
142; see Miiller, Archdol. d. Kunst, § 
386, 5; Preller, Gviech. Myth. i. 
p. 578, note 4. 

2 See Bernhardy, Grundr. der griech. 
Lit. 2te Bearb., 2te Th. 2te Abth. 
pp. 451-471, and Miiller, Gesch. der 
Dorier, iii. 7. 

3 E.g. incised drawing on a bronze 
helmet, Gerhard, Ant, Bildw. lv. 2, 
and Miiller- Wieseler, Denkm. 579; 
marble group, Mon. dell’ Inst. 1854, 
81; vases, Jahn, Vasenbd. pl. 1; Over- 
beck, Heroisch. Bildw. ii.3 ; and especi- 


ally two vases in the British Museum, 
of which one (Lenormant, ZI. céram. ii. 
pl. 69) shows Marsyas in such a tufted 
garment playing the double pipes 
before Artemis and Apollo, and another 
(Coll. Castellani) a reclining woman 
with whom a Seilenos, or actor repre- 
senting a Seilenos, plays the game of 
«értaBos, dancing the while in a 
manner precisely recalling the lines of 
Anakreon, xxxviii. 11 :— 

eym yépwr pev eid, 

Zecanvoy Vey péoowws 

pimotmevos xopetow. 


EK 2 
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Oenochoé; black figures on dark yellow ground. H., ctm. 29, 
diam., ctm. 16. 

This vase, found at Vulci, and formerly in the Blacas collection, 
is now in the British Museum. It is of fine and precise work- 
manship, in a style of which the present state of our knowledge 
does not permit us to say positively whether it belongs to the 
really archaic or to the pseudo-archaic period of the manu- 
facture. The latter seems indicated, however, by the character 
of the heads which decorate the attaches, both back and front, 
of the handle." The representation does not essentially differ 
from others already known, except by its greater daintiness of 
execution. It resembles one of those above described after 
Overbeck, in that Thetis does not herself come upon the scene,? 
and another in that Achilles is not shown as a stripling on foot, 
but as a diminutive child seated with his knees tucked up in 
the arms, or rather between the open hands, of his father. (So 
in Apollonios, Argon. i. 557, Chariklo the wife of Cheiron is 
made to carry the little Achilles éwdéviov, when she goes down 
to the shore with her husband to wish the Argonauts a good 
voyage and to give Peleus a last look at his boy.) A conven- 
tional tree of very dainty design stands for the forests of Pelion ; 
in front of it Cheiron’s dog advances with his head and one 
forepaw raised inquiringly at the newcomers. Cheiron, wearing 
a chlamys down to his ankles, and slightly extending his right 
arm in welcome, carries over his shoulder with his left his 
customary weapon, a pine ; from the branches of which, however, 
there are not suspended, as there are in most representations 
both of him and of Pholos, the bodies of hares, foxes, birds, or 
other small game; compare his qualification dypérepos, fond of 
hunting, in Pindar; and see below, Fig. 4, p. 138. Heis figured, 
as usual until about the fourth century B.c., under the old- 
fashioned semblance of a complete man, but with the hinder 
parts of a horse appended to his back. 

And this brings us to another question which has been much 
debated :—What were the precise relations of the wise and 


1 Both in this particular and in the figured in Lau, Die griech. Vasen, &e., 
form of the ornament at the back of pl. xv. figs. 1, la, 10. 
the vase, though not in colour nor in 2 Overbeck, Heroisch. Bildw. p. 283, 
the shape of the spout, our example No. 3. 
offers a somewhat close analogy to that 3 Ibid. p. 282, No. 1. 
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humane Centaur Cheiron, the trainer of heroes in all noble dis- 
cipline, to his savage brethren, ‘ nefandis fratribus,’ the incarna- 
tions of unteachable violence and lust? A very distinguished 
scholar, F. G. Welcker, still partly under the influence of the 
theories of Voss, wrote in 1831 to prove that, whatever may 
have been the case as to the other Centaurs, the heroic Cheiron 
cannot possibly have been originally conceived under the de- 
graded form of a demi-brute made up of man and _ horse.! 
Welcker, in 1850, saw reason to modify this opinion ; but the 
precise nature of the relation between Cheiron and the rest 
of his tribe has never, I think, been satisfactorily set forth. 
Let us briefly examine it, taking first the literary and then the 
archaeological evidences. 

That Cheiron, then, was a Centaur like the rest the ancient 
writers imply with one consent, and without hint of any differ- 
ence between him and them except two: first, the difference in 
mind and temper, and second, a difference, not quite unanimously 
stated, of birth and parentage. Homer simply calls him “the 
justest of the Centaurs,” Svcasdratos Kevravpwv.? Pindar at 
the same time includes him in the tribe, and asserts his dif- 
ferent descent, by calling him Kpovidas Kévtaupos,® a Centaur, 
but a son of Kronos, and not, like the rest, a child or grand- 
child of Ixion and Nephelé. The same difference and the 
same identity are again asserted by Pindar when, in speaking 
of Cheiron, he uses the Homeric word dp = Ojp, a brute, and 
in the same breath calls him the son of Kronos and of the 
nymph Philyra, and a friend of man :— 

HOcdov Xelpwva te Pidupldav 
* * * * 
Ewe Tov arrovyopevov 
Ovpavida yovov etpupédovta Kpovov 

Baooaci 7 dpyew Uadlov pip’ a&yporepov 

voov éyovt’ avdpav irov.* 

The same account is followed by most, though not quite: by 
all, the other ancient writers who mention the generation of 


1 Welcker, Kl. Schriften, Th. iii., 3 Pind. Nem. iii. 47; comp. Pyth. 
zu den Alterthiimern der Heilkunde, iv. 115. 
1, Cheiron der Phillyride, and Id., Der 4 Pind. Pyth. iii. ad. init ; and com- 
epische Cyclus, ii. p. 410, sqq. pare iv. 119, hp 3é we Oezos "Idoova | 
2 Il, xi. 832. KiKAhoKwy mpoonvda. 
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Cheiron.! In giving it, we are told, ‘the author of the Giganto- 
machia’ added that the visit of Kronos to Philyra was paid in 
the form of a horse.? It is doubtful what can be the poem 
here alluded to. The battle of gods and giants on the Phlegraean 
plain seems to have been unknown to Homer and Hesiod, and 
to have formed the subject of no early epic composition. The 
first extant allusion to it is in Pindar.’ It has been con- 
jectured that the reference should rightly be, not to a Giganto- 
machia, but to the Titanomachia of Arktinos or Eumelos. 
In that case, it would be established that the early epic poets 
thought of Cheiron as a half-horse like the rest ; otherwise the 
attribution of a horse shape to his sire would have no meaning. 
The story was certainly told in this form by the logographer 
Pherekydes, whose date is somewhat uncertain, but who was 
probably a contemporary and survivor of Pindar.t The inter- 
vention of Kronos in the form of a horse in the generation of 
Cheiron is quite analogous to Pindar’s own detail concerning 
the intervention of the Magnesian mares in the generation of 
the Centaurs. Both have been taken as indicating the gradual 
working out, within historical times, of the notion of the man- 
horse in the Greek mind. Both should rather be taken as 
inventions of the poets to account for a notion which had been 
current from the first.6 The story of Kronos and Philyra is 
told in full by Apollonios, who explicitly describes Cheiron as 
being, in consequence of his parentage, 
ara pev iro 
adra bes atddavtov." 
So in Ovid, he is explicitly 
‘semiuir, et flaui corpore mixtus equi.’ 

1 See Welcker, K/. Schriften, Th. popular myth of the Centaurs, but quite 
iii. p. 5, note 13. wrong in attempting to improve upon it 

2 Schol. ad Apollon. i. 554. The by explanatory additions. MivSapos 8 ei 
same commentator says, in the same ev &s months mpooleta Td Tay Kevtav- 


connection, that Suidas, év rots @er- pwv pvdorAdynua ovyxwpntéov ait@, «i 
Tadikois, represented Cheiron asason 98 &s copds avhp kal Tt wepirrotepoy TaY 


of Ixion like the other Centaurs. trrdAwy éricracba mpormoiovpuevos erérAua 
3 Pind. Nem. i. 67. yedpew (here is quoted Pyth. iv. 45, 
4 Pherek. fr. ed. Sturtz, 33. sqq.) emitymntéov atte TH Tpoomojoe 


5 This is, indeed, the natural inter- tis coplas. De us. part. iii. 
pretation of the often-quoted words of 8 Argon. ii. 1231-1248 and in like 
Galen, when he says that Pindar was manner Verg. Georg. iii. 92; Ov. 
quite right as a poet in adopting the Metam. vi. 126. 
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Cheiron, then, as to his physical configuration, was imagined 
according to our evidences to be a man-horse like the rest: only 
that his countenance was naturally conceived as noble instead of 
debased. As to his habits, he lived with the rest on Mount Pelion, 
and was in some sort their master; Pindar speaks of his ‘ ruling 
in the glades of Pelion.’ He was thought of as leading the rest 
to festivity, as at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis,' or to 
a righteous attack on fraudulent men, as in the invocation against 
dishonest potters of the pseudo-Homeric Kdywvos.2 He is the 
hunter of the tribe par excellence. But he takes no part in their 
brawls and blood-shedding; and sometimes he can baffle if he 
cannot correct the ferocious propensities of his tribe ; as when 
he helps Peleus to defend himself against them by finding 
for him the sword which his enemies have put away from 
him during his sleep. According to the common account, 
he shares in the general flight of his race from Thessaly to 
the Peloponnesos, and there perishes in the same slaughter that 
overtook the rest at the hands of Herakles. On the other hand, 
while the rest of his tribe are the terror of mortal women, 
Cheiron is domesticated in his cave with his mother Philyra, his 
wife Chariklo,* and his daughter Endeis, all three of them nymphs. 
Endeis was by Aiakos the mother of Peleus, so that Cheiron was 
not only the teacher but the ancestor of that hero and of 
Achilles. This account was, however, derived by some, who 
called Endeis the daughter not of the Centaur Cheiron, but of 
the robber Skeiron *; but in any case a historical clan, exercising 
the practice of medicine, called themselves Cheironidai, and 
claimed lineal descent from the ‘divine monster.’ Once given 
the idea of a civilised Centaur side by side with the rest, and 
these relations with mankind seem to flow naturally from it. 

As to the mythologic signification of his descent from Kronos 
and Philyra—to be descended from Kronos means, of course, no 
more than to be an object of ancient and immemorial tradition 
in‘the land. The nymph Philyra, sometimes spoken of as a 
Naid or Okeanid, is in all probability the nymph of a healing 
tree, the linden or lime. Welcker, finding the form and pro- 
nunciation @iAvpidys, Phillyrides, adopted for the sake of 


1 Eur. Jph. in Aul. 1058 sqq. 4 Pind. Pyth. iv. 102. 
2 Hom. Kau. 17. 5 ¢.g. Paus. ii, 29, 7. 
3 Apollod. iii. 13, 3. 
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metrical convenience in several Greek and Latin authors,! 
strangely supposed that @uAvpa = duvdAdAvpa, and remembering 
the frequent use of MvAXa, Hria PvAXa, vOdvVa PUAXAa, and 
the like, for healing herbs, propesed to regard Philyra as 
personifying the virtues of such herbs in general. But the 
name Philyra itself, whether in Greek or Latin, as well as 
the alternative Latin form of the metronymic, Philyreius, has 
the first syllable short;? and it is most natural to suppose 
that the mother of Cheiron thus named is the nymph of the 
tree gidvpa = tilia = linden (compare the fable of Hyginus, 
in which she is said to have been transformed into such a 
tree), just as the mother of Pholos is said to have been the 
nymph of the tree wed/a. As to the bearing of this parentage 
upon the character. of Cheiron as the father of medicine and 
teacher of Asklepios, I do not find in the ancient medical or 
botanical writers that any special virtues are attributed to this 
tree. But it isan interesting fact, for the communication of which 
Iam indebted to M. Gennadius, that in modern Greece a sudorific 
potion much in use among the common people happens to consist 
of a decoction or tisane of the leaves and flowers of the lime ; 
which grows abundantly in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Bulgaria, 
and also in parts of Greece proper, where it is usually called 
¢Aapoupia, but in some districts of the Peloponnese still ¢:Aov- 
pia.® It is possible that in this popular custom we may have 
the survival of a traditional belief in the virtues of the lime, 
which, although not recorded by ancient literature, caused the 
nymph of that tree to be chosen by the imagination of the 
early Greeks as the mother of Cheiron. 

Turning now to the representations of Cheiron on ancient 
vases, we find that there is, down to a certain period in the 
history of the art, a distinction made between him and the 
other Centaurs. We have seen in what clumsy shape the 
primitive efforts of graphic art embodied the mythic idea of 
the man-horse (Pl. I. and Figs. 1, 2, 3). And we have seen that in 
monuments as early as the Assos reliefs and the Francois vase 


leg. Hes. Theog. 1001; Pind. 48; Apollonios, ii. 1233; Verg. Georg. 
Pyth. iii. 1, ix. 80; Apollonios, i. 554; iii, 92; Val. Flace. v. 153; Ov. 
Verg. Georg. iii. 550; Propert. ii. Metam. ii. 676, vii. 352. 
1, 60. 3 See also Koch, Die Baume und 
2 e.g. Pind. Pyth. iv. 103, Nem. iii. Stréuche Griechenlands, p. 234. 
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this helpless monster, with the forelegs of a man, is already 
replaced by an improved monster with the forelegs of a horse. 
Replaced, that is,in the case of Centaurs in general, but not 
yet in the case of Cheiron. Inthe Frangois vase itself, where the 
Centaurs engaged against the Lapithae are of the improved kind, 
enough is left of the defaced figure of Cheiron to make it 
certain that his lower fore-limbs are still, on the other hand, those 
of a man. This is the rule during ali the early phases of the 
art, at least down to the end of the fifth century B.c. While 
the vases, real or imitative, of the black-figured or archaic 
style which we suppose to be characteristic of the period about 
Ol. 70-80 habitually show the developed type of Centaur 
alike in subjects 1, the battle with the Lapithae; 2, the rout at 
the cave of Pholos; and 3, the chastisement of Nessos or Eurytion, 
—in subjects 4, the winning or wedding of Thetis, and 5, the 
reception of Achilles at the Pelethronian cave, the same class 
of vases invariably show the undeveloped form. While the 
general horde of Centaurs, both Thessalian and Arcadian, 
including Pholos himself, have become horses with only the 
heads and chests of men, Cheiron is a draped philosopher en- 
cumbered with half a horse a tergo. “In his case, then, the 
vase-painters are exceptionally conservative. They are unwilling, 
it seems, to increase his activity at the expense of his humanity. 
Instead of changing his primitive configuration, they retain it, 
draped in the manner of our illustration. This is the case even 
in an example of the Free or red-figured style like that lately 
acquired for the Museum of the Louvre, and shown in a reduced 
form in the woodcut on the next page (Fig. 4), an example which 
cannot well be of earlier date than the end of the fifth century 
B.c. Ido not, indeed, know of any instance yet discovered in 
-which the developed form is adopted for Cheiron in this particular 
subject. In the subject of the wrestling-match of Peleus and 
Thetis, it is only adopted in vases of the rich style belonging 
probably to the third or even second century B.C. 

Among artists whose works have come down to us, the early 
vase-painters of the fifth century, or those who imitated their 
manner, are alone in treating Cheiron in the manner we have 
seen, In all other and later forms of art where Cheiron appears. 


1 ¢.g. Overbeck, Heroisch. Bildw. pl. vii. fig. 8, and viii. fig. 5. 
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as in the mural paintings, gems, and sarcophagi where he is 
figured as the instructor of Achilles, or in those works where he is 
represented translated after death to the skies and appearing 


as the sign of a constellation, or in those, like the well-known | 


Byzantine manuscript of Dioskorides at Vienna, where he figures 
as the father and instructor of physicians,—in all these alike he 
is regularly designed in the complete likeness of a developed man- 
horse. Itis possible that the late poet Nonnos may furnish evi- 
dence of some exceptional treatment of him on the part of artists 
of a higher class (in his time, probably, the painted vases of the 
ancient Greeks were all buried away in tombs), when he writes 
immuov eidos &xovTt Podw cuvopdptee Xelpwv 
addoguis adduactos éyov ayddwov barnvnv. 
The last words no doubt only refer to the point that Cheiron 
was not, like other Centaurs, harnessed and bridled to the car 
of Bacchus; but addAodu7s must indicate some difference of 
structure or appearance between him and the rest. But Nonnos 
in his Dionysiaka so completely departs from all the known 
traditions of earlier antiquity concerning these monsters, and 
so confuses the matter with Asiatic fancies and subtleties, that 
there is little to the purpose to be learnt from him. The words 
avOper@ dpovos used of Cheiron by Philostratos? in all prob- 
ability refer to his disposition only, and not to his bodily structure. 

Plate III.—Iris surrounded and assaulted by Centaurs. Portion 
of what must have been a composition of many figures, con- 
tained on the fragments of a large skyphos formerly in the 
Campana collection, and now in the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence.* Red figures on pale black ground. The markings 
of the muscles and folds of drapery traced in a darker red: very 
free, bold, but at the same time accurate drawing, which by the 
violence of the action depicted might suggest the Alexandrian 
age, but, by the types both of Centaurs and Iris, has more resem- 
blance to work of the fifth century. Probably not much later 
than 400 B.C. 

Iris, holding the herald’s staff («npv«eov) in her right hand, 
and wearing a chiton and peplos, with her accustomed head- 
dress, the xexpvgarov, and rings in her ears, flies with out- 

1 Nonn. Dion. xiv. 50. ungen aus den Antikensammlungen in 


2 Philostr., Heroic, 9. Ober- und Mittel-Italien, p. 84, no. 5. 
3 Dese. by Heydemann, AMitthei?- 


— 
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spread wings from left to right. In her flight she is surrounded 
by three Centaurs of Satyric type, with spotted leopard-skins 
tied by the claws round their throats and flying from their 
shoulders. One of these grasps her right fore-arm with his 
right hand, and the back of her neck and coif with his 
left; another has laid his right hand on her shoulder and 
extends his left to her breast; a third farther off seems to 
shout with his head thrown back, and flings his left arm up and 
his right behind him. The rear parts only are seen of a fourth, 
who moves away from this group with his tail whisking and 
his leopard skin flying. Above him appears the branch of a 
tree. Iris with an air of dignity turns her head in the opposite 
direction from her flight, and endeavours to escape by pushing 
out her elbows against her assailants; her left elbow and hand 
are concealed in the folds of her peplos. 

Ancient literature contains no authority for any such story 
of the Centaurs and Iris as is here embodied. To be 
ravishers was an essential part of their savage nature; as 
such they appear on coins like those of Orreskioi, and in 
gems like that shown in Fig. 3; and besides the regular 
legends of the Thessalian Eurytion and Deidameia—of the 
Aetolian Nessos and Deianeira—of the Eleio-Arcadian Eurytion 
and Mnesymaché, or Homados and Halkyoné—we have another 
Arcadian story, how the Centaurs Rhoikos and Hylaios assaulted 
the huntress Atalanté, and were by her put to flight and slain.? 
But we have no story about the monsters and Iris. Such 
a story, however, may very naturally have existed. The 
messenger of the gods is, as we have seen, closely associated 
with Cheiron in the representation on the Frangois-vase, where 
she marches beside him to the marriage-solemnity of Peleus 
and Thetis. It is true that her presence is not mentioned in 
those extant passages where, if it was a constant part of the 
tradition, we should expect to find it; as in the beautiful 
but corrupt chorus of the [phigencia in Aulis which tells of the 
dancing, at the feast on ‘Centaurs’ mountain, of the golden- 
sandalled Pierides and the fifty daughters of Nereus; of the 
ministrations of Ganymedes; the prophecies of Cheiron; and 
other details of the solemnity.2 On the other hand, when 





2 Eur. Jph. in Aul. 1036-1080. 


1 Apollod, iii. 9, 2. 
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Pindar makes Themis, after counselling the gods to give Thetis 
in marriage to Peleus, say— 

iovtoy 8 és &pOitov avtpov evOds 

Xelpwvos dyyeriat,! 


we may suppose as matter of course that Iris would be the 
messenger chosen to bear the behest. With this clue, and that 
furnished by the Frangois-vase together, to the presence of Iris 
on the Kevravpwy épos, we may well infer that there existed a 
story of her having been subject to rudeness at the hands of 
the horde. The incident is exactly such an one as the writers 
of comedy would have delighted to work out; and comedies on 
the story of Cheiron, we know, were numerous.” 

But, in the absence of positive evidence to this effect, there 
is another and perhaps safer way of accounting for the scene 
depicted on our vase: thus. There happen to be three vases 
known in which Iris is represented in an attitude and predicament 
precisely similar to this, only that her assailants are not Centaurs, 
but Satyrs. Two of these have been long familiar to students, 
but their explanation was not perfectly free from doubt until 
the discovery of the third. In each the winged female figure 
with the caduceus is surrounded by Satyrs in a state of boisterous 
importunity; but it was open to doubt whether this figure was 
necessarily Iris, or whether she might not rather be Eipyvy, 
Peace (who is known to share the same attributes), or "O7dpa, 
Plenty; in which case the gestures of the Satyrs might be 
understood as those, not of violence, but of riotous homage and 
welcome.’ The question, however, was settled by the discovery 





1 Pind. Jsthm. viii. 41. 

2 Separate comedies on this theme 
were, according toAthenaeus, attributed 
to Epicharmos (Deipn. xiv. 648d), to 
Pherekrates or Nikomachos (Jb. viii. 
8644, ix. 368a, 5), and to Kratinos the 
younger (Jb. xi. 4607). An instance 
of an unrecorded Cheiron adventure 
being copied by vase-painting from 
the stage is obviously furnished by the 
well-known vase in the British Museum 
(Lenormant and De Witte, £7. céram. 
ii. pl. xciv. p. 306, sqq.), in which 
Apollo figuresasa quack doctor, to whose 
stage there mounts a blind Cheiron, 


represented by two actors, of whom the 
hindmost grotesquely shoves the fore- 
most up the ladder ; all the personages 
alike wearing comic masks of the 
broadest description. Comic masks 
are also given to the Centaurs and to 
their driver in that (I believe) unique 
vase at the Louvre, which represents a | 
team of four of them harnessed abreast | 
to a car. 

3 See Welcker, Alte Denkmédiler, iii. 
pl. xvi. 1, 2, and p. 248, sqq., where 
that author gives a full exposition 
both of his own view and of those of 
previous inquirers, 
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of a more elaborate and less ambiguous design of a similar 
subject on a vase bearing the signature of a well-known master, 
Brygos, which has passed with the Castellani collection into 
the British Museum. Here Iris, as well as her assailants, are 
designated by name.'! The scene naturally suggests that passage 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes where Iris appears with a mes- 
sage from Zeus, and is challenged and coarsely threatened by 
Peithetairos.2, It is probable that this scene itself was a 
travesty of similar scenes already familiar on the stage. We 
know that, according to a scholiast on the passage where it occurs, 
Iris had been brought on the stage in one of the satyric plays 
of Sophokles, the Jnachos. We know also that the poet Achaios 
wrote a separate satyric drama, to which the same personage, 
Iris, gave its name.* Putting these indications together with 
the passage of Aristophanes, and these together with the design 
of the contemporary, or nearly contemporary vase-painter, 
Brygos,* we may conclude with certainty that the mobbing of 
Iris was a subject familiar at that time both in the satyric and 
the comic drama of Athens. By the time that Centaurs were 
getting to be gradually associated as a matter of course with 
Satyrs, and incorporated in the regular following of Dionysos, 
it would be natural that a scene, originally introduced on 
the stage, and from thence into graphic art, with Satyrs 
for its actors, should be freely imitated by a vase-decorator 
with Centaurs in the same character. This, if we are to forego 
the hypothesis of an unrecorded Iris incident in the Pelion 
legend, is what we must suppose to have happened in the case 
before us.° 

And this brings us to another vexed question—To what extent 
was the fable of the Centaurs originally connected with th 
worship of Dionysos, and in what sense may these monsters be 
held, like the Satyrs, to have belonged to his proper following ? 


1 See Matz in Ann. dell’ Inst. vol. both of art and epigraphy, by Urlichs, 
xliv. 1872, p. 294 sgg., and Mon. dell’ op. cit., who agrees with Matz in de- 
Inst. ix. pl. 46; also Urlichs, Der  ciding for the end of the fifth century 
Vasenmaler Brygos (Wiirzburg 1875), and the beginning of the fourth, about 


p. 5. Ol. 90-100. 
2 Aristoph, Nub. 1190-1261. 5 This seems to be the view of 
3 Nauck, 7Jrag. Frag. 582. Heydemann in his short description, 


4 The date of Brygos has been much /oe. cit, 
discussed, and particularly, on grounds 
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That Satyrs and Centaurs were creatures closely allied and 
almost interchangeable, that the ‘ast, like the first, were essenti- 
ally satellites of Bacchus, has been by many writers assumed as 
self-evident.1_ Such writers have been misled, partly by the 
mythological confusions and aberrations of Nonnos, and partly, 
and naturally, by the evidences of later art. It is perfectly true 
that Nonnos, if his evidence were worth anything, countenances 
this view. He only in one allusion recognizes the constant 
earlier tradition of the descent of the monsters from Nephelé, 
the cloud substituted by Hera for herself in the embrace of 
Ixion.2 According to him, the race of hippocentaurs was 
generated by Zeus from the soil of Cyprus? And _ he describes 
voluminously another race whom he calls Centaurs also, sons 
of the Hyades, who had been guardians of the infancy of 
Bacchus, and who had worn human shape until the jealousy 
of Hera endowed them with horns, manes, tusks, and the tails 
(not the bodies) of horses. These he calls the man-shaped 
Centaurs— 
avdpopuns & érépn Kevtaupias ixeto PvtAn" 

the other kind, the twy-shaped— 

Kevratvpwrv 8 érépn Sihurs Kxexdpvoto yevéOrn.* 
According to Nonnos both these kinds of creatures are horned, 
and both are the regular servants and attendants of Bacchus, 
forming part of his ¢hiasos, and following him in war and 
revelry. It is also true in the late ages of Greek and 
Graeco-Roman art Centaurs (and Centauresses, a kind of 
creature which seems to have been first imagined by the painter 
Zeuxis) are habitually represented drawing the chariot of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, attending the god upon his expeditions, 
fighting against his enemies, or sporting with the Satyrs and 
Maenads of his rout. Such representations abound on the wall- 
paintings of the Campanian cities, on gems, on coins, on silver 
drinking-vessels,> and on the reliefs of sarcophagi (on these 

1 Even K. O. Miiller, Archéol. der 2 Nonn. Dion. xvi. 241. 





Kunst, § 389, classes the Centaurs with 
Satyrs, Panes, and Maenads, among 
the thiasos of Bacchus. Preller, Gr. 
Mythol. ii. 14, sqq., is better advised 
in dissociating them from this con- 
nection and grouping them among the 
mythologic enemies of the heroes, 


3 Ibid. v. 611-615; xiv. 193-202; 
SELL 71, 2: 

4 Jbid. xiv. 143-193. 

5 ¢.g. two fine examples in the 7’résor 
de Bernay at the Bibliotheque Nat. in 
Paris and another in the Antiqguarium, 
Munich, 
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most commonly of all), in the Roman age ; oue such occurs on 
the frieze of a great temple, that of Teos in Ionia, belonging 
to the same age. It is no part of my present purpose to 
collect or compare illustrations of so patent and familiar an 
archaeological fact. 

But going back to early times, we shall find that there seems 
to exist no such habitual connection, but at most an irregular 
and incidental contact, between the Centaurs and the Dionysiac 
cycle, This is especially the case with reference to the Thes- 
salian, which is unquestionably the oldest, branch of the myth. 
To take literary traditions first: Homer, with whom, as is 
well known, Dionysos and his cycle play very little part, gives 
no hint of such connection; neither does Pindar. And in this 
matter the early Greek drama seems to have agreed with the 
early epic and lyric poetry. That in the days of the infant 
drama Centaurs and heroes were thought of together, and that 
neither one nor the other seemed to the popular mind to have 
anything to do with Bacchus, we have proof in the familiar 
story of the origin of the proverb, ovdév pds Avovucov. The 
country folk had been accustomed at the feasts of Bacchus to 
a dithyramb sung by a chorus in honour of the god; when in- 
novating poets tried to introduce such matters as ‘ Ajaxes and 
Centaurs’ they would not have them, saying these had nothing 
to do with Dionysos! The language of Euripides in the 
Iphigencia in Aulis seems, indeed, already to indicate the 
beginning of that association which afterwards became so close. 
The Centaurs at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis he calls a 
thiasos, and it is to quaff the ‘cup of Bacchus’ that they 
assemble :— 

ava § érataot otepavade: Te yAOG 
Olacos Eworev immoBatas 
Kevtavpovr éml daira Tav 
Ocdv Kpatipa Te Baxyxov.” 


But this is the first indication of the kind with which I am 
acquainted. That the Centaurs are from the first conceived 
as unable to resist the taste or smell of wine, and that their 
history turns upon this trait, is quite true; but the same note 


1 Didymus ap. Casaub. de Sat. Grace. read Tiyayras for Ataytas. 
Poes. i. 1, 23. Bottiger proposes to 2 Iph. in Aul. 1058. 
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of a savage nature is equally characteristic of Cyclops and 
other creatures not specifically Bacchic. Between the Arcadian 
branch of the myth, with Herakles for its chief actor, and the 
Dionysiac cycle, there is, as we should expect, more connection ; 
though it so happens that our witnesses on the point are all of 
a late date. We cannot tell what is the antiquity of the 
genealogy of Pholos given by Apollodoros, a genealogy evidently 
modelled upon that of Cheiron, and representing him as the 
son of a tree-nymph, Melia, and of Seilenos, a divinity early 
included in the Bacchanalian cycle. It is not, at least in an 
extant literature, until the time of Theokritos that we find 
Dionysos specifically connected with the Centaurs as the giver 
to the tribe of the store of wine of which Pholos had charge. 
Diodoros, indeed, seems to claim an immemorial antiquity for 
this part of the tradition, when he says that the store had lain 
for many years awaiting the arrival of Herakles before he came. 

The negative evidences of archaeology on the point are , 
more decisive than those of literature. Early art knows | 
nothing of any association of Centaurs either with Bacchus, 
or with the Satyrs, Seilenoi, and Maenads of his train. This * 
is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the forms in which Satyrs 
and Centaurs are represented have at first an undeniably near 
resemblance. The usual Satyr is a prick-eared, snub-nosed man, 
bush-bearded, and sometimes bald-crowned, with a horse’s tail 
springing from the middle of his back. The primitive 
Centaur, as we have seen, is no more than a bush-bearded 
man, frequently also bald-crowned, prick-eared, and snub-nosed, 
from the middle of whose back there protrudes not merely the 
tail, but the whole body of a horse. The resemblance cannot be 
realised in a more pointed form than by comparing the ugly 
monster on the archaic gem figured on the next page (Fig. 5) with 
the other ugly monsters represented on the gems of analogous 
workmanship above given (Figs. 2, 3). A similarly close corre- 
spondence between Satyr and Centaur presents itself on the 





coins of Leté and Oreskioi. 


1 Theokr. Jdyl. vii., 147. The 
scholiast on this passage says the gift 
was a reward to Pholos for adjudging 
in favour of Dionysos a quarrel between 
him and Hephaistos for the island of 


H, S.— VOL. I. 


Even after the Centaur has 


Naxos. Preller suggests that this ac- 
count may be due to Stesichoros, who 
is known to have written (see Schol. 
Jl. xxiii. 92) on the Naxian legends of 
Dionysos and Hephaistos, 
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received his complete equine body, the snub-nose, the bushy 
hair and beard, and generally, though not always, the ears 
pointed now like a horse’s and now like a goat's, are kept 
up in order to maintain his character below the human; and 
these points continue to give him a physical affinity to the 
Satyr. 





The same affinity seems again asserted when, as in the often- 
mentioned vase of Class I. in the British Museum (No. 1266), a 
combatant Centaur wears the Bacchic ivy wreath. It may be 
further attested by the habit which is common to both kinds of 
creatures, of wearing the skins of lions or panthers about their 
shoulders ; though this peculiarity of the Centaurs may also be 
explained, as we have seen, simply by their hunting propensities. 

On the other hand, the names attributed to the two kinds 
of creature seem to betoken a radical difference of character 
between them. Into the names of Centaurs we will inquire 
directly; those of Satyrs are almost exclusively names of 
laughter (Téts, Zed, EvSapos), of song (Hduperrjs, Edpér- 
mns), or of drink (Oivos, ‘Hévouvos, Oivorriwv). What is 
most significant is that Satyrs and Centaurs are never, in 
early art, found together. Bacchus and his crew do not 
appear (with the one exception to be noted immediately) 
in any of the regular Centaur subjects which we have 
enumerated. On the other hand, no class of representa- 
tions are so common in vase-painting, and especially in vase- 
painting of the black-figured and early red-figured kind, as 
representations from the Baccaanalian cycle; and in these again 
Centaurs are never mixed up with their horse-tailed cousins, the 
Satyrs. It is not until quite the decline of the art, the popular 
and conservative art as we have called it, of vase-painting, that 
the first signs appear of that fusion of the characters and habits 
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of the two races under the common leadership of Bacchus, which 
became universal afterwards. The representation on Plate IIL, 
if we are to adopt for it the second of our two proposed inter- 
pretations, must be regarded as an instance of the approaching 
change. The other instances of it which exist, and which 
would constitute with the above the Class 7 of our enumera- 
tion, might almost be counted on the fingers. There is, I 
think, only one vase in the whole collection at the British 
Museum which shows Satyrs and Centaurs together: a small 
kyathos, rudely painted in imitation of the archaic style;! in 
front is Pholos pushing the white lid from the /@os ; on either 
side a symbolic eye, and between either eye and the handle 
a startled Satyr. Munich, again, has only one example of the 
same collocation, and that is a still ruder imitation of early 
work, in which a Satyr hops in pursuit of two retreating 
Centaurs.2, Among the vases of Sir William Hamilton was one 
in which a Centaur was represented carrying in his right hand 
a Bacchanalian torch, and in his left a shallow cup, while his 
left arm supported a three-branched bough, apparently of laurel, \ 
from one branch of which hung a ribbon, from another a picture, 
and from the third a bird; while close in front of the Centaur, 
and looking round to him, marched a diminutive thyrsos-bearing 
Satyr. To frame anything like a complete list of the class 
would be difficult, inasmuch as, being mostly of insignificant 
workmanship, they are not figured in illustrated works, and 
their existence can only be ascertained when they belong to 
collections that have been fully catalogued. 

Our three plates, then, have respectively opened up three 
questions: Plate I., what was the earliest form of the Centaur ? 
Plate II., what was the relation of Cheiron to the rest of his tribe ? 
and Plate III., what was the relation of the tribe in general to 
Bacchus and his train? In the observations I have offered on 
the above questions I have been at pains simply to take the 
evidence of texts and monuments as we find it, and not to 
regard any point as determined @ priori by a theory concerning 
the origin, derivation, and mythological significance of the 


1 Of the form (Jahn, Vasens. Kénigs 2 Jahn, op. cit., No. 957. 
Ludwigs, 18), illustrated by Lau, pl. 3 Hamilton, Vases Etrusques, vol. i, 
xix. 1. Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus, pl. 41. 
vol. i, No, 661. 
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monsters. But, in order both to test our results and to com- 
plete them, it seems necessary to recall the principal explana- 
tions of the myth which have been at various times adopted ; 
the more so, as there are some explanations still surviving from 
pre-philological days which it is high time to dismiss altogether, 
and one which, on the other hand, agrees far better than the 
rest with the evidences and with probability. 

1. Kévravpot ard Tod Kevteiv (or Kevtav) tavpovs. This is 
the oldest, and has been the most persistent, of the false etymo- 
logies of our monsters. It involves two theories: first, that the 
name Centaur is a name signifying piercer or spearer of bulls; 
second, that the tribe of primitive hunters, to whom that name 
was given from their skill, were also the inventors of riding, and 
hence regarded by populations ignorant of that art as a new 
kind of animal made up of man and horse. The prevailing 
ancient view about riding was that the first race of riders known 
to the Greeks had been the Amazons; but there are also 
passages connecting the invention with Thessaly (a country in 
historical times famous for its horses), and specifically either 
with a tribe of men called Centauri, or with their cousins the 
Lapithae. Thus Diodoros, Pliny, and Vergil.' Pliny makes 
Bellerophon the first inventor of riding, but says that the 
bridling and housings of horses were the inventions of Pele- 
thronius (an eponymous hero of whom we do not hear elsewhere), 
while the Centaurs were those who first found out how to fight 
on horseback. Somewhat differently Vergil : 


‘primus Erichthonius currus et quattuor ausus 
jungere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere uictor. 
frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyrosque dedere 
inpositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos.’ 


Whereto Servius: ‘ Pelethronium oppidum est Thessaliae ubi 
primum domandorum equorum repertus est usus. Nam cum 
quidam Thessalus rex bobus oestro exagitatis satellites suos 
ad eos reuocandos ire iussisset, illique cursu non sufficerent, 
ascenderunt equos, et eorum uelocitate boves secuti eos stimulis 
ad tecta reuocarunt. Sed hi uisi, aut cum irent uelociter, aut 


1 Diod. iv. 70; Plin. Hist, Nat. vii. 202; Verg. Georg. iii. 113. 
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cum eorum equi circa flumen Peneon potarent capitibus incli- 
natis locum fabulae dederunt: ut Centauri esse crederentur. 
Qui dicti sunt Centauri dd tod xevrav rods tavpovs.’ In the 
above they are merely mounted cattle-drivers, but according to 
Eustathius more explicitly hunters. Eust. ad JI. p. 527, im- 
ToKévTaupos, 6 KevTaV dnradi Tad’pous KuvyyeTiKas: and supra 
p. 102, djrov bre Kévravpou pév éxrjOnoav SudTe rdvpovs 
katexévtnoay’ évoulcOncay S& atvOero. é& ixmov Kal avdpav 
SidTe dppariterw adévres xerynritew éemirndéveayto hyobv avevu- 
tos tro émoxeicOar. And to the same effect the scholiast 
on Pindar, Pyth. 78. The author who has most completely 
worked out this rationalising view is the supposed Palaephatus? ; 
according to his account Nephelé was a hill town of Thessaly, 
and when the neighbouring plains, inhabited by the Lapithae, 
were overrun with wild herds, Peirithoos their king invited the 
young men of Nephelé to destroy them, who for that purpose 
caught and tamed horses, but presently turned their skill against 
their employers, harrying their homesteads and carrying off 
their women in nightly raids. 

A view nearly akin to this was in modern times re-established 
on the high authority of Boeckh, who, with an approving ‘non 
indocte’ for the fancies of Palaephatus, goes on to quote Pliny 
and Suetonius* to prove that the sport of bull-fighting from 
horseback had been invented by the Thessalians, and by them 
first exhibited before the Roman Caesars; adding evidence from 
other authorities to show that Larissa was a principal seat of the 
sport ; that it survived in Thessaly until the time of Theodosios; 
and that it had been transplanted to Smyrna, where it flourished 
under the name of the tavpoxa@ayia, concerning which festival 
there is a well-known inscription among the Arundel marbles 
at Oxford.* Compare the allusion of an earlier age to the 
customs of the Thessalians in Euripides, Electra, 815, sqq. 

€k TOV KANOV KouTrOvalt Tolat Oeccanols 
eval TOS GoTis TaDpoV apTapel KadOS, 
immous T oxmater 

The same general view had been adopted by C. A. Bottiger, who 
held the Centaurs of Greek mythology to have arisen by a kind 

1 Palaeph. de Incred. 3 Boeckh, Pind., vol. ii., pt. i., p. 

2 Plin. Hist, Nat, viii. 45; Suet. 319, note 2 ad Schol. Pyth. 78. 

Claud, 21. 
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of fusion of the idea of these Thessalian cattle-drivers with 
ideas of monstrous combinations of man and beast imported 
from Asia with the worship of Bacchus. 

As thus apparently fortified, the derivation was unhesitatingly 
accepted by writers like Stackelberg and even K. O. Miiller, and 
(in so far as he to the last regarded the Centaur story as a mythic 
commemoration of the invention of riding) by Welcker.' 
Nevertheless it is a derivation which archaeology as well as 
etymology, and, I venture to think, common sense, alike 
decisively condemn. 

The etymological difficulty of the absorption of the first r, 
so that x«évravpos=as it were tavpoxévtns=KévTwp Tavpov 
(compare the Homeric xévropes frmev) struck even a mediaeval 
Byzantine writer like Tzetzes; who proposes another account, 
saying in his patronizing way that if Palaephatus is right, 

Xp?) KevTOTAavpous TO AOLTrOV nde KevTavpous AéyeELY, 

Tlaraigate coporare.” 
But even if this objection were not conclusive against the deri- 
vation from the mounted bull-fighters of Thessaly, there are 
plenty of other reasons to render it untenable. The Centaur 
myth is essentially a myth of the mountains. Horsemanship is 
essentially an art of the plain. It is against nature to suppose 
that the first tribe of riders should have haunted, or been 
thought of afterwards as having haunted, a region of forests, 
caves, and precipices. Galen from his point of view writes very 
good sense when, among his many objections to the notion of 
such a creature as a Centaur, he alleges the inconvenience of 
the equine structure for purposes of getting over a mountainous 
and difficult country. That the fable of the man-horse was 


ckev?) Tov avOpwmrelwy Keddy apelvov 
baxp¢. ofrw re Kal dreprndijca Kal 
mérpas dtelas Kad dpOlovs bmepBnva, Kar 
dAws amdoas tas Bvoxwplas dierOetv 
Gpelvwv 5 e&vOpwros Tov Teparddous 
éxelvov Kevratpov, Another difficulty, 
which exercises Galen, as to how a 
Centaur could climb a ladder, seems 
to have furnished a recognised blague 


1 Stackelberg, Der <Apollotempel zu 
Bassae, p. 66 sqq.; Miiller, K. O. 
Archiol. der Kunst, § 389, 1, Welcker, 
Kl, Schriften, vol. iii. loc. cit. 

2 Tzetz, Chil. vii. 18. 

3 Gal. De Usu part., iii. 1, AX’ et Kad 
TavTa Tis SwepBalvor wdvTa Ta &roTra * * 
oddty abt@ mAdov ex ris To.abTns KaTa- 
oxevijs, bri wh Td Tdxos. ov8¢ TodTO 


aiT@ ards odd ev Eract xwplois, GAN 
év Tots duadots kal Aclors wedlors udvors: 
ei 5€ mov dot mpds SpOtov Spapeiv # nd-rav- 
Tes 7) Aokdy A) dvduadoy, f viv odca kaTa- 


upon the comic stage, judging by the 
grotesque vase, to which we have above 
referred (p. 141, note 2). 
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from the first inseparably associated, both in Thessalian and 
in Arcadian legend, with the wildest mountain summits of 
the country is proof enough that it did not owe its origin 
to the facts of riding. So far common sense; the arguments 
from archaeology are more particular, if they can hardly be 
more convincing. For one thing, we learn from numismatics 
that pride in horses is characteristic in Thessaly, as we should 
expect, of the cities and communities not of the coastward 
ranges, but of the interior plain. A horse, or the fore part of 
a horse, appears as a type on coins of Gyrton, of Krannon, of 
Larissa very frequently, of the Perrhaiboi, of Phalanna, of Pherai, 
of Skotussa. Sometimes such a horse is free, sometimes bridled, 
sometimes mounted ; but all such representations are perfectly 
naturalistic, and of Centaur mythology they show no trace nor 
reminiscence.!_ On some of the coins of Larissa bearing on the 
obverse the type of a horse, there appears on the reverse, evidently 
in allusion to the custom insisted on by Boeckh, the subject of 
an athlete attacking a bull ; attacking, but not, however, cevTor, 
inasmuch as he uses no thrusting weapon, but forces back the 
bull’s head by a noose or strap fastened round the horns, in accord- 
ance with the words of Pliny, ‘ cornu intorta cervice.’ Thus we 
find the pride both in horses and in bull-fighting commemorated 
side by side, without being brought a whit nearer the Centaurs. 

Once more, although the Centaurs are hunters, they are 
hunters in the sense we have seen; according to the Greek vase- 
painters, hunters chiefly of hares, birds, and foxes; according 
to the Graeco-Roman mural painters, mosaists, and relief 
sculptors, chiefly of lions and panthers ; but not hunters of bulls. 
In ancient art I only know of a single instance of a Centaur 
attacking a bull in a manner consonant with the supposed deri- 
vation of its name, and that is in a gem at the British Museum 
of a quite late period, when we may suppose that derivation to 
have been already in the air. If Diodoros adds to the weapons 
borne by the monsters against Herakles axes such as those 
used for the slaughter of bulls, that is probably also in deference 


1 There is only one horse-bearing which was in fact associated with the 
district of Thessaly, which shows the Centaur myth as early as Pindar. But 
figure of a Centaur on its coins; and _ these coins are of very late date, and 
that is the hill-country of the Magnetes, no argument can be drawn from them. 
between Pelion and the sea, a district 


| 
| 
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to the same etymology, which had begun to be already current. 
For the rest, literature and art agree in giving no countenance to 
the idea of Centaurs going in pursuit of cattle and buffaloes, 
and little to that of their wielding human or artificial weapons. 
It is only in quite late instances that we occasionally see 
them pursuing their game with spears. They do not figure 
much as xévtopes either in chase or warfare; they are not 
piercers or thrusters, but smiters, hurlers, and graspers. The 
weapons with which they are all but exclusively armed are 
rocks and trees, wielded commonly with both hands; not, 
it must be confessed, an appropriate armament for the in- 
ventors of riding. The exceptions are when, as in the example 
above-mentioned of Class I. at Florence, one brandishes a table, 
and the other a large jar, at the brawl with the Lapithae (ef. 
Ovid, loc. cit., and Virg. Georg. ii. 456: 
et magno Hylaeum Lapithis cratere minantem,’) 


or where, as in not more than two out of the forty-five illustra- 
tions of the Pholos story collected by Stephani, human weapons 
are really attributed to the monsters, as well as rocks and pines.” 
When Cheiron had been translated to the skies in the character 
of an archer, although late art had often shown him instructing 
Achilles in the chase with a bow and arrows, nevertheless the 
anomaly struck the ancient world, and some would not allow the 
name of Centaur to this sign, ‘quod nemo Centaurus sagittis sit 
usus.’? The poets from Hesiod to Quintus Smyrnaeus are unani- 
mous in assigning to the monsters the same weapons, viz. pines and 
rocks, and most frequently pines, which they carry in the vase 
pictures.* 


1 Diod. iv. 12, 5. Tay 5¢ Kevtatpwy of | Pindar; since it was under his tuition 





pev mevKas avtopplCous txovtes emjecay, 
of St wérpas peydaas, Tivés dt AauTddas 
Tmpevas, Erepor 3 Boupdvous weadr€- 
KELS- 

2 Stephani, Compte rendu, 1873, p.95, 
No. 2=Jahn, Vasens. Kénigs Ludw. 435; 
p. 103, No. 138= Mus. Greg. ii. pl. 77, 1. 

3 Hygin. Poct. Astronom. ii. 27, and 
to exactly the same effect Eratosth. 
Katast, 28. This is the more noticeable 
inasmuch as there would seem to be 
authority forattributing human weapons 
to Cheiron at least from the time of 





that Achilles learnt to kill wild animals, 
mwravois BéAeot. Compare the spicula in 
the passage above quoted from Statius. 
4 Stephani foronce makes a slip, where 
(Compte rendu, 1873, p. 99, note 4) he 
includes Hesiod among the writers who 
give spearstotheCentaurs. In the lines, 
kal re cuvalydny doel (wol wep edvtes 
éyxecw HB erdryns adtooxeddy wpry- 
V@VTO, 
the context makes it perfectly clear 
that the éyxea are the weapons of the 
Lapithae, the éAdrai of the monsters. 
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Surely, then, we have ample reasons for dismissing this 
derivation for good and all, alike its etymological part from 
KevTeiy or KevTav Tavpous, and its quasi-historical part from the 
supposed invention of horsemanship (by a race of mountaineers) 
for purposes of cattle-driving or buffalo-hunting. 

2. Kévraupos amo tod Kevteiy avpay. Eustathius, ad J. 102, 
mentions this as an alternate derivation for the last. It was 
suggested by the genealogy from Nephelé, and the idea that 
Nephelé = avpa. Eustathius, oc. cit. of the Pindaric Kévravpos 
—knrnbévros, dyciv, otra Sots 6 lElwv Kevtnoas avpay irow 
aeplav Nedérnv éyévynoev avtrov é& éxeivys. Tzetzes, cor- 
recting Palaephatus and Pindar in one breath, adopts this 
derivation, and at the same time + explains that adpac = Soddau : 
that Zeus in the story is a king (it having been in those 
days the habit of kings to take the name of Zeus), with 
whose wife, Hera, Ixion fell in love; that Nephelé was the 
name of a serving-maid who was induced to substitute herself 
for her mistress ; and that from Ixion and this Nephelé sprang 
Imbros, who was in his turn the progenitor of the Hippocentaurs. 
To the French rationalizers of mythology this tale of the 
hospitable king, the amorous guest, and the accommodating 
serving-maid, naturally commends itself. 

The same verbal elements were adopted for the etymology of 
the word by Schwenck,? who, supposing Centaurs to be divinities 
of torrent and waterfall (of which account see more below), 
compared the name of the fountain-nymph [\né-avpy, and 
suggested that x«évr-avpos was formed on the same principles. 
But if falling waters can be said to lash the air, they can hardly 
be said, with equal propriety, to stab it. 

It is indeed extremely doubtful whether the syllable xevr- of 
KevTéw, KévTpov, KévTwp (of which the root according to Curtius 
appears in the Skr. ¢inteir, a spur), is to be recognised in the 
name at all. So far as archaeology can have anything to say on 
an etymological question, it says no; see what has been above 
remarked concerning the weapons of the monsters. The 
solitary instance in early or central Greek art in which, to my 
knowledge, a Centaur is represented fighting in an action 


1 A hint of the 'same view is given, 2 See Welcker, KZ. Schriften, Th. iii. 
in passing, Schol. J2. ii, 266. loc. cit, 
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appropriate to the meaning of this word is the unpublished vase 
at the British Museum where one drives the spiky end of an 
uprooted tree horizontally into the chest of a sinking Lapith. 
There seems more likelihood in an independent etymology 
proposed in 1850 by Ad. Kuhn ;? viz. :— 

3. Gr. cévtavpos =Skr. Gandharva. The changes of « for g 
and vr for ndh are not regular, but the reasons in support of 
Kuhn’s view are otherwise somewhat cogent. The Gandharvas, 
it appears, are beings who play a considerable part in the 
mythology of the Vedas. They represent, according to all 
modern interpreters, one of the forms in which the clouds are 
embodied in that mythology. They are not conceived as being 
themselves partly horses, but as riding in chariots drawn by 
horses of brightness, many-coloured and fleet. They are 
skilled in music, prophecy, and song, and they are at the same 
time prone to lust. They are the wise companions of Indra, 
and the guardians of the sacred beverage,Soma. With both the 
good and the bad Centaurs, then, the Gandharvas evidently offer 
points of analogy. The theory consequently is that the Centaurs 
represent the Greek development, and the Gandharvas the Vedic 
development, of an identical mythic name and mythic conception 
which had its root among the primitive Aryans. The theory 
has been frequently repeated by recent writers in England. 
Pott held that the analogy between the two conceptions of the 
Gandharvas and the Centaurs was striking, but, which seems very 
unlikely, that the etymology connecting the two words offered 
serious difficulties.2 Ebel in a brief note promised evidence to 
show not only that Kévravpos = Gandhavi, but that both words 
contain a first root meaning spur or goad, and a second root 
meaning horse (a lost adpos reappearing in the Latin awriga)# 
On the points of comparative philology involved in the above 
views I am not able to speak with any authority. But even 
granting the common origin of the Greek and the Sanskrit 
myth, it is evident that the two in their developed form differ 
widely. 

To get at the meaning of the Greek myth, it will be best to 
dismiss all such problematical etymologies as those we have 
discussed, and, while recognising the probability of an original 


1 Zeitschr. fiir vergleich. Sprach- 2 Tbid. vol. vii. p. 81, s9q. 
Jorschung, vol. i. pp, 523-542, 3 Ibid. v. 41. 
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connection with the Gandharvas, to take it by itself as it is 
presented to us by literature and archaeology, and see if it does 
not contain its own explanation. The result brought out in this 
method, partially by Gerhard, and more fully, though not yet 
as fully as the evidences admit, by Preller, seems to me in 
its main features convincing. I shall now proceed to state this 
result in my own way, and with some additional arguments. 

First of all, then, analogy bids us look for the origin of such 
a myth as this, not in a circumstance of human progress like the 
invention of riding, but in some one or other of the processes of 
nature. The Greek way of thinking about the hostile or capri- 
cious forces of nature was to personify them in the form of some 
animal whose ways their ways seemed to resemble, or else in 
that of some monster compounded between such an animal and 
man. Sirens, Harpies, Scylla, the Chimaera, are familiar cases 
in point. . Such animals or monsters in mythology may 
be identified with natural phenomena the more confidently 
when they come into the stories of heroes whose career 
has been, in the first instance, a mythologic image of the 
career of the sun. And although the solar and physical theory 
of mythology has undoubtedly been pushed too confidently and 
too far, and the present course of inquiry tends to limit it by 
claiming for other elements the place to which they are entitled, 
nevertheless there are some heroes of mythology, and foremost 
among them Herakles, the original elements of whose character 
are unquestionably solar. Neither can it be well doubted that 
his brutal or monstrous enemies, such as the Lernaean hydra 
or the Erymanthian boar, originally represented plagues and 
scourges of nature; the plague of undrained marshes; the 
scourge of waters pent up in Arcadian valleys till they burst 
forth with ravage. To this class of conception analogy, then, 
teaches us to expect that the Centaurs should belong. If 
we ask to what particular group in the class they belong, and 
what sort of scourge exactly they represent, the answer seems 
obvious. 

The horse, by the rise and fall of his movement, by his 
arched and bounding velocity, is the most obvious and most usual 
symbol for water, and is associated in a hundred ways with 
Poseidon and his ocean train. The violence of a brood of un- 
tamed man-horses we should anticipate to mean, in mythologic 
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language, the violence of a host of unchecked waters.’ When the 
same man-horses are further said to be the children of Nephelé, 
the Cloud, our anticipation is remarkably confirmed. Their sire 
or grandsire is Ixion, the murderer, the lawless visitant, who 
outrages the friendship alike of men and gods, and whom, in 
regard to his chastisement by perpetual revolution on a wheel 
uf torture, it is tempting to take for an allegory of the whirl- 
wind. But the myth of Ixion is one not easy of interpretation ;” 
and where other arguments seem so conclusive, it is hardly 
necessary to follow out the question of paternity. The Cloud, at 
any rate, pours forth herbrood among the caves and cliffs of Pelion. 
What can that brood be if not rains and floods? Compare the 
following words of Theophrastos, writing purely as a meteoro- 
logist, and without thought of symbolism or personification— 
éav él To Tjdov vedérn mpocitn, dOev dv mpoot{n évtedOev 
ddwp 7) dvepov onuaives*—with those in which a Roman poet 
writes of the generation of the Centaurs : 


‘illic semiferos Ixionidas Centauros 
feta Pelethroniis nubes effudit in antris.’ 4 


Can we escape the conclusion that the two are unconsciously 
referring to the same phenomenon? Devastating torrents are 
the progeny which follow the settling of the cloud upon the 
mountain-side. And what are their weapons of devastation? By 
the consent, as we have seen, of poets and artists, their weapons 
are rocks and pines. This seems to put our interpretation 
almost beyond the reach of doubt. One of the most striking and 
universal phenomena of mountain torrents in flood time is the 
accumulation of trees and boulders, which by damming in- 
crease the force of the flood until they are carried away, when 
they add to the ruin of inundation, Take again two passages 
in which a Greek and a Roman poet respectively describe the 
coming down of the Centaurs. In the Hercules Furens, the 
chorus, after commemorating the rout of the monsters by the 


1 A point in favour of my argument, representation is clearly meant to be 
to which my attention has been drawn metaphorical, and to symbolize the 
by Prof. Percy Gardner, is that on some __ sacred spring or fountain of the town, 


of the Thessalian coins already alluded 2 See Pott, loc. cit. 
to; e.g. those of Pherai, where the 3 Theophr. De Sign. Pluv. 22. 
fore half of a horse is represented cut * Luc. Phars, vi. 386. 


off, emerging from amidst rocks, the 
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hero, calls the rivers, hills, and devastated pastures of the plain 
to witness :— 


Evvode Tnvevds 6 xarrdivas 
paxpal 7 dpovpat Trediwv dxaptrot 
cat IInrduddes Oeparrvat 
avyxoptol 0 ‘Operas évav- 

hou, wevKatow dOev yépas 
mrnpodvres YOdva Oeccarov 
immelas éddpatov.! 


That a real cavalry should come down with armfuls of pine- 
trees to destroy the crops is an absurdity; but that a meta- 
phorical cavalry, that of the floods, should do so, is none. 

In the Aeneid there is this similitude :— 


‘ceu duo nubigenae cum uertice montis ab alto 
descendunt Centauri Homolen Othrynque nivalem 
linquentes cursu rapido; dat euntibus ingens 
silua locum, et magno cedunt uirgulta fragore.’? 


But it is in the account given by Diodoros of the Arcadian 
version of the myth that its physical significance seems to come 
most transparently to the surface. Diodoros (having of course 
no notion of the identity of floods with Centaurs) relates how 
those monsters were helped in their fight against Herakles by 
floods, caused by their mother, the Cloud, on their behalf: 
auvnyovitero § avbrois 1) wntnp Nepédrn rrorvds duBpov éxyedvaa, 
' 82 od Tods pev TeTpacKerels odK EBraTTE, TS 5é Svaly epnpero- 
pévo oKédeor THY Baow odMoOnpay Kateckevater.® Again, the 
store of wine which it is so perilous to open is represented by 
the same Diodoros as having been deposited with Pholos by 
Dionysos on the understanding that it was only to be opened 
when Herakles should pass that way. In other words, may we 
not say, the imprisoned forces of the earth’s fertility are left in 
charge of the genius of the mountain, only to be unlocked at 
the approach of the sun in spring ; and their unlocking is the 
signal for the breaking forth of the torrents? Nay, it has been 
suggested, though no doubt too fancifully, that the lid of the 
miOos, removed in the story by Herakles, stands for the 


1 Eur. Here. Fur. 868 sqq. 3 Diod. iv. 12, 6. 
2 Verg. Aen. vii. 674 sqq. 4 Ibid. 
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snows of winter upon the mountain disappearing before the 
sun; and that this is the reason why, in the traditional 
practice of the vase-painters, it is painted white. 

One great virtue of this theory is that, while it accounts so 
completely and naturally for the bad Centaurs, it seems also 
to account equally well for the good. It is a very clumsy way 
of explaining why the mythical tribe of man-horses should 
include, along with its savage majority, the humane exception 
Cheiron, to say that although the wild bull-drivers, whose 
memory was handed down in this form, were ferocious, yet they 
knew some of the secrets of medicine and properties of herbs. 
If on the other hand the ferocious tribes are not to be taken 
literally, but as representing the terror of the mountain floods, 
what do Cheiron and Pholos stand for then? The obvious 
answer seems to be that which, in the case of Cheiron, has 
been worked out by Preller in a manner which leaves little 
to be added. The two good Centaurs would, according to 
this view, represent the peaceful and beneficent aspect of 
the same forces of which the multitude of bad Centaurs re- 
present the turbulent and desolating aspects. They are the 
kindly powers of the mountain flood. The wholesomeness of 
the air of Pelion, the healing virtues of its herbs and waters, 
whereby it became the legendary home of Asklepios and the 
historical sanatorium of Greece, are attested from a great variety 
of sources. The wise and prophetic Cheiron of the Thessalian 
fountains would thus be a nobler counterpart—nobler, because 
first conceived as existing in a region which was the cradle both 
of the heroic legends and the healing arts of Greece—of the 
wise and prophetic Seilenos (for Seilenos is also a water- 
god1) of the fountains of Phrygia. An underlying physical 
connection of this kind between Cheiron and the other Centaurs 
seems in truth to furnish the only possible reason why he 
should have been mythologically inseparable from them in 
the manner we have seen, notwithstanding his different 
character and the different genealogy devised for him by the 
poets. 

The next thing is to see how this account of the monsters, 
which seems so plausible thus far, is borne out by their names ; 


1 See Jahn, Ficoroni’sche Cista, p. 371, and Preller. Gr. Myth. i. 578 sqq. 
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not, I mean, by their tribal or generic name of Centaur, of 
which enough has been said, but by their individual names as 
recorded in poems and the inscriptions of vases. 

Let us first take the four names of Centaurs that are common 
and universal in all traditions concerning the monsters: 
Cheiron, the sage of the Pelethronian cave; Eurytion or 
Eurytos, the constant name of the ravisher both in the Thes- 
salian and the Eleio-Arcadian tales; Nessos, the offender at 
the ford of the Euenos; and Pholos, the Arcadian counterpart 
of Cheiron. 

Cheiron is no water-name, but is, of course, connected with 
xeip, and denotes manual skill; especially in this case the skill 
of surgery, chirugery, yetpovpyia: compare Pind. Nem. iii. 
53, sqq.:— 

Babuphra Xeipwov rpdde UOivo 

"lacov’ évdov réyet kal érectev “Ackrarior, 

tov pappakov didake waraKxdyetpa vopov. 
The only signs of a water origin in his lineage are, first, the 
description of his mother Philyra as a Naid or Okeanid, and 
second, the introduction in the account followed by Tzetzes of a 
sire, Imbros, between himself and his progenitor Kronos. 

Eurytion (in Ovid Eurytos) may either be a name from evpus, 
or else from ed and puTds (péw, pevow, poos, pedua, x.7.r.). Pape? 
holds for the first derivation : Eurytion, Eurytos = Germ. Breiting, 
Breitinger. But Pott*® has shown what seems conclusive 
reasons for adopting the second. Comparing, for the suffix in 
the form Eurytion, Qcodot/wy = O€odoros, he goes on to show 
that Eurytos is a name common in mythology, and especially 
common among the enemies of Herakles. Fg. the cowherd 
of Geryones and the king of Oechalia, father of Iolé, are both 
so-called. In one instance, where the name occurs in the 
feminine, its connection with the powers of the flood is 
patent :—Alkippé, the daughter of Ares and Agraulos, is 
assailed, according to Apollodoros, by one Halirrhothios, the 
son of Poseidon and the nymph Luryté.2 It seems safe, 

1 Worterbuch der gr. Higennamen, 3 Apollod. iii. 14, 2,2. radrny Bia- 
sub voce. (Suevos ‘AAippd@ios 5 TMoweddvos Kad 

2 Pott in Zeitschr. fiir vergleich. viupns "Evpirns imd “Apews wpabels 


Sprachforschung, vii. 81, sqq. Mytho- — xrelverat. 
etymologica, Ixion, Eurytos. 
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then, to adopt the etymology from fvrds, and to regard 
the Centaur Eurytion, like the various analogously named 
enemies of the sun-hero Herakles, as a demon of rain and 
flood. Pott goes on to ask whether the name of another 
Centaur, ‘Potxos, Rhoikos (who with Hylaios offered violence 
to Atalanté, and who is described as whirling beneath the 
crest of Mount Oeta elms which the north wind could hardly 
overthrow’), is not to be considered as = poixds, from pdos, por, 
rather than as = posxds = parBos = uarus. We have besides, 
from some later Greek development of the myth turned 
to account by Ovid, the name of a female Centaur Okyroé 
(OQxvpen). 

Nessos furnishes a quite certain case in favour of our reading 
of the myth. His station is at the Euenos, and the exploit of 
Herakles against him is closely analogous to the previous exploit 
against the river-god Acheloos, His name is assigned by Curtius 
to the root ved (Skr. nad, whence nada, a river), to roar or 
bellow ; compare the names of the Thracian river Nestos and 
the Peloponnesian Neda.? It is also a singular circumstance, 
pointing in the same direction, that the Lokroi Ozolai should, in 
historical times, have derived their name from the foetor (6fos, 
6m) of the springs issuing from a certain mountain of their 
territory where they supposed the Centaur Nessos to have 
been buried, and which was called in consequence Tdqvos or 
Tadvacads. 

Pholos, the eponymous Centaur of the mountain Pholoé, bears 
a name of very doubtful etymology. Preller suggests that gordon 
= Oor0on (Boros, a vault or dome) by the Aeolo-Doric change of 
¢ for 6. Gerhard on the other proposes ¢wAeds a den (Pwrds, 
dore’w). In either case the etymology affords no clue to the 
myth, and the only tangible connection of Pholos with water- 
streams is through his father, Seilenos, who, as we have said, 
was in the first instance a fertilizing deity of fountains and 


1 See above, p. 140, note 1, and cf. between Rhoecus and Rhoetus; see 
Lucan, Phars. vi. 389: Hor. Od. ii. 9, 28; iii. 4, 55; Ov. 
‘teque sub Oetaeo torquentem uertice Met. xii. 271, sqq.; Verg. Georg. ii. 456. 
uulsas 2 Curtius, Greek Etym. vol. i. 243 ; 
Rhoece ferox quae uix Boreas inuer- and comp. Preller, Gr. Myth. ii. 246. 
teret ornos.’ 3 Strab. ix. 427; Paus. x. 38, 2; 
In the form of the name, which is also Plut. Quaest. Gr. 15. 
that of a giant, the Latin poets vary * Preller, Gr. Myth. ii. 194, n. 3. 
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gardens, and whose name seems to have borne in Italy the 
sense of water-spring. 

Among these four Centaurs of constant occurrence we have, 
then, two, Cheiron and Pholos, whose parentage only is more 
or less distinctly aqueous; while the other two, Nessos and 
Eurytion, are declared by their names to be themselves crea- 
tures of the flood. To these two we may probably add Rhoikos, 
and from later traditions certainly Imbreus (compare the above- 
mentioned Imbros from Tzetzes) and Crenaeos ' = Kpnvaios: 
compare [Inyaoos, the winged horse of the fountain Peirené.? 
Into the same connexion we are certainly justified in bringing 
the names Phrixos (Diod. iv. 13; compare the ¢dpiacovtes 
é6uBpoe of Pind. Pyth. iv. 44) and Ripheus (Ov, Met. xii. 352; 
compare Pind. Pyth. iv. pirat cupatov avépev Te). 

Let us now take in alphabetical order the several names of 
Centaurs recorded by our two earliest authorities, namely, 
Hesiod, and the decorators of the Francvis vase. Each of these, 
we shall find, is one of a group or family of names of similar 
meaning, which we can collect from passages referring to Cen- 
taurs in later writers ; and principally from the passages cited 
above of Diodoros, Apollodoros, and Ovid. 

Agrios: Fr. v., and again in Apollod., Diod. (the latter in 
form Apyeios), &c. The wild one. This is simply a name of 
savagery; to the same family belong two names of Greek form 
in Ovid, Apheidas and Bianor. 

Arktos: Hes. and Ovid. The bear. This is one of a group 
of Centaur names associating the monsters with the beasts of 
the forest, of which others are found in Ovid; eg. Lycabas, 
Lycidas, Lycos, Lycotas. Two other names from the same 
source associate them, as we have already observed, with the 
chase ; namely Thereus and Dictys. 

Asbolos: Fr. v. HaafoXos: another vase at Berlin, (Gerhard, 
Etrusk. u. Campan. Trinkschalen 13) Hes., Ov., in dub. name 
Astylos? Philostr., Tzetzes. In the latest as in the earliest 


1 Ov. Met. xii. 310, 313. latter being of the primitive shape, 
2 It is a fact worth noticing in this and flinging one human foreleg in a 
connection, that a vase in the British kind of grotesque cancan over the body 
Museum, to which allusion has already of the former. For other traditions 
been made, and which is probably of connecting Pegasos with the Centaurs, 
local Etruscan manufacture, shows see Schol. ad Jl. i. 226. 
Pegasos and a Centaur together ; the 
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accounts, the Centaur bearing this curious name plays an im- 
portant part. Ifthe name is identical with the word aeBoros, 
aaBorn = soot, itself of obscure etymology, we can only associate 
it with a certain number of other Centaur names given by 
Ovid and denoting agencies of fire; e.g. Phlegraeos, Pyracmos. 

Dryalos: Hes. He of the oaks. This is one of the names 
associating Centaurs with forest-trees. Dryalos, from épis, 
an oak, is, according to Hesiod, one of two sons of the pine, 
Tlevxeidar. There are a number of other Centaur names of 
kindred meaning, eg. 

Hylaios: Fr. v. Hudatos; Berlin vase supr. cit.; Diod., Verg. 
Georg. iii. 45; Ov. Met, ii. 191; Stat. Theb. xii. 535, &e., &c.). 
He of the woods. This name, from woods in general, is one 
of those most commonly given to a Centaur. In the two vases 
quoted, Hylaios brandishes a bough, according to his name. 
Vergil and Statius describe his part in the Lapith quarrel; Dio- 
doros and Ovid his chastisement by Atalanté. Other names of 
kindred meaning, besides Dryalos and the patronymic Peukeides 
above quoted, are Daphnis (Diod. iv. 13), Elatos (Apollod. ii. 5, 4), 
the Centaur through whose arm the arrow of Herakles passes _ 
before it wounds Cheiron; Hylonomé, the female Centaur in 
Ovid ; Orneus, ibid. 

Melanchaites: Fr. v. Medav eres, Hes. apparently as an 
epithet of Mimas— 


‘Apxtov 7 Ouvpevov Te werayxaitny te Mipayta, 


Diod. iv. 13. The black-haired. This is simply a picturesque 
or descriptive name, and may be classed with the name of 
shagginess, Cometes (Ovid), the horse names Hippotion (Diod.), 
Hippasos (Ovid), Monychos (Luc. Phars. vi. 388 ; comp. pavuyes 


' Garou), and the colour names, Melaneus, Pyrrhus (see below), 





Phaeocomes (Ovid). 

Mimas: Hes. This is also the name of a giant, and again 
of a mountain, and probably signifies merely hugeness ; while a 
definite association with mountains is proclaimed in 

Oreios: Fr. v. (the characters are not quite clear, and have 
been variously read Opevos and Opofvos). Hes. Ovpesos. Paus. 
iii. 18, 16, quotes the name “Opevos of a Centaur figured on the 
Amyklaean throne. Diod. iv. 13; and frequently. He of the 
mountains. This is the only name which any Centaur bears in 
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common with a Satyr! Of the same family is the next and 
equally general name, 

Petraios: Fr. v. Berlin vase supr. cit. Hes., Ovid. He of 
the rocks. In the Frangois-vase this rock-Centaur is figured 
as wielding a tree like his brother of the woods, Hylaios; in 
the Berlin vase they are armed according to the respective 
significance of their names. 

Perimedes: Hes. The wondrous wise. This name, given by 
Hesiod to one of the Peukeidae, seems unfitted for that of a 
combatant Centaur; but has its counterpart in others that occur 
in Ovid, e.g. Medon, Pisenor. 

Pyrrhos: Fr. v. Hupos. The bay. For this name, descriptive 
of colour, and its congeners, see above, Melanchaites. 

Lastly, a family of names not represented in our two oldest 
written lists of Centaurs is one akin by its meaning to the root 
ved of Nessos, and signifying noise and uproar; e.g. Homados 
(‘Opadsos, Diod. iv. 13), Doupon (Aovrar, ibid.); compare 
Erigdoupos, Bromos, Teleboas, in Ovid. 

The result, then, of our examination of the individual names 
of Centaurs is that they resolve themselves into several groups : 
one directly betraying a connection with water-floods (Eurytion, 
Nessos, Rhoikos most probably, Imbros or Imbreus, Phrixos, 
Ripheus, Okyroé) ; another with wild beasts and with the chase 
(Arktos, Lycabas, Lycos, Lycotas, Thereus, Dictys); another 
and smaller apparently with fire and smoke (Asbolos, Phleg- 
naeos, Pyrannos) ; another and considerable group with woods 
and trees (Dryalos, the Peukeidai, Hylaios, Daphnis, Elatos, 
Orneus, Hylonomé) ; another with mountains and rocks (Oreios, 
Petraios): a very small group with wisdom and _ persuasion 
(Perimedes, Medon, Pisenor); a last group, thus bringing us 
round again to our torrents, with clamour and uproar (Homados, 
Doupon, Erigdoupos, Teleboas), Two other groups are merely 
descriptive: the one of savagery (Agrios, Apheidas, Bianor), 
the other of equine appearance or colour (Melanchaites, Co- 
metes, Hippotion, Hippasos, Monychos, Phaeocomes, Melaneus, 
Pyrrhus). The elemental and nature-groups are vastly pre- 
ponderant ; and the general result certainly tends to strengthen 


1 Jahn, Vasenb. (Hamburg, 1839), from the precedent of the Centaur so 
gives a list of satyr names, pp. 17-28. called, stands in the vase in the am- 
That which hereads Eurytion, merely biguous form ETATTION. 
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our interpretation of our myth, as a myth, so far as the 
Centaurs are concerned, of the mountain storms and floods. 
Who the antagonists of the Thessalian Centaurs in their 
mountain warfare may be, is not an easy question to answer. 
Preller was most probably wrong in connecting the name of 
the Lapithae (from whose character for violence came the 
words Aatraifewv, AamvoTHs) with the Latin lapis. Is it not 
more likely to be allied to the root rap- of rapio? Accord- 
ing to Stackelberg, the name defes was still current in 
the early years of this century as a name for the robber 
bands infesting the Thessalian mountains. There seems no 
sufficient evidence, either from etymology or from the tenor 
of the myth itself, for deciding whether it originally expressed » 
the conflict of one set of physical powers against another— 
powers of assault against powers of resistance—as Preller was 
inclined to suppose, or the conflict of physical powers against 
man. In favour of the former view we have the argument that 
the Lapithae, like the Centaurs, were fabled to be the offspring 
of Ixion,! and that several of their genealogies, as that of Kai- 
neus from Elaté, and of their names, as Dryas, Hypseus, 
Charaxos, point to the pine, the oak, the peak, and the ravine, 
no less than those of their antagonists. On the other hand, it 
is certain that in the imagination of the historical Greeks the 
Lapithae were a race of their own heroic progenitors, and with 
all their fierceness represented the forces of humanity, and in 
a measure of civilization, in conflict with forces inhuman and 
monstrous. But the two explanations do not in fact exclude 
each other. This or that physical process of nature does no 
more than provide the mould in which a myth is originally cast. 
Into that mould a whole history of unrecorded human achieve- 
ment is afterwards compressed. Thus, whether the myth of the 
Centaurs and Lapithae was originally a myth of the powers 
of nature on both sides or on one, it in course of time certainly 
absorbed into itself the memories of human struggles. To the 
physical significance which imprinted its original form on the 
story there was added a weighty accretion of significance, 
ethical, political, and historical. The accounts of the exploits 
of Greek heroes against monstrous foes may be ever so much 


? But see Schol. J7, i. 226, for descendants of the nymph Stilbé and 
another genealogy, making them the of Apollo. 
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accounts, in the first instance, of solar or other physical pro- 
cesses; they are also, in the next instance, accounts of the 
achievements of generation after generation of primitive men, 
stemmers of torrents, drainers of marshes, clearers of forest, 
hunters of noxious beasts, pioneers, reclaimers, and founders of 
civilization. 

There remains a final and cogent argument in favour of the view 
we have been defending concerning the Centaurs. We have seen 
that this view has the merit of explaining one difficulty about 
them, that of the identity between the sage Cheiron and his evil 
horde. It also explains another, that of the different relation 
which we have shown to subsist at different periods between the 
Centaurs and the thiasos of Bacchus. There is no question, of 
course, but that Satyr and Seilenos are personified powers of 
nature ; powers of nature’s fertility, of her exuberance, of the 
teeming life that is in her tilled and in her solitary places, of the 
moisture in the stream, the sap in the tree and the liquor in the 
fruit. Ifthe Centaurs are kindred powers, the likeness between 
the shapes in which they were conceived as respectively existing 
is self-explained. It is natural that two nearly allied sets of 
personifications should be invested with nearly the same physical 
attributes. But the two sets were called to different destinies. 
The Centaurs, representing powers of inundation, that ravage as 
well as fertilise, were conceived as engaged in deadly warfare 
with ancestral man. Not so the Satyrs, representing powers of 
fertility only. Both are half brutal, but the Centaurs alone are 
terrible ; the Satyrs are gross and freakish merely. Monsters 
that were from the first conceived as the typical enemies of 
heroes held a very different place in the Greek imagination from 
monsters that were coneeived as merely the roguish sprites of 
the woodland. The yévos odtidavav Satipwr Kal aunyavoépywv' 
are a much less serious and formidable kind of creature than 
the tetpacxenrés UBpicpa Kevta’pwr yévos.2 The latter belong 
to the oldest and gravest epic and heroic legends ; kaptuatou wév 
éoav Kal xaptiotous éudyovro; it is only in the popular bur- 
lesques of such legends that the former have their part. While the 
strife against the Centaurs was celebrated as all but the earliest 


1 Hesiod, ap. Strab. 471. Sigua 7’ &ucroy immoBduova orpardy 
2 Eur. Here. fur. 181; comp. Soph. Onpav, bBpioriy kvopov dwépoxov Biav. 
Trach. 1085 :— 
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deed of Greek prowess, wherein took part in their youth heroes 
who were old at the siege of Troy, and fathers whose sons sailed 
with Jason to Kolchis, the Satyrs were only thought of as frolic 
imps, lurking in field and woodland under the leadership of the 
old Seilenos. As the popular worship of Dionysos extended and 
complicated itself, with a mingling of Greek elements and ele- 
ments imported from Thrace and from Asia, Satyr and Seilenos 
were early enrolled as his appropriate ministers and attendants. 


the flood came indeed within the scope of the ideas relating to 
him. He crosses their story here and there, and in the Arcadian 
version of the story, at least, it is at the broaching of his in- 
toxicating gift that their violence is fabled to break forth. But 
they were not enrolled among his regular following until 
the heroic myths had lost their power and their weight of 
meaning in the declining days of the Greek imagination. 
As long as the Greeks took in solemn earnest the ancestral 
traditions of their race, as long as the Athenian sculptors saw 
in the struggles of Theseus and Herakles against these monsters 
so many struggles of civilization against savagery, of discipline 
against lawlessness, of Hellas against barbarism, and tried to 
embody them in forms worthy of that conception, so long there 
was little likelihood of the mighty Centaurs being identified with 
the merely mischievous Satyrs. Even the facial resemblance 
between them is in some of the works of the Athenian school 
nearly wanting. The sculptors of that school, in the Olympian 
pediment, the Phigaleian frieze, and the Parthenon metopes, 
vary as to the adoption or omission of the degrading feature 
of animal ears. They express upon the countenances of the 
monsters violent expressions of lust, pain, and rage, but other- 
wise raise them much above mere types of grotesqueness and 
debasement, and in a few instances (particularly in the Parthe- 
non metopes) even ennoble them within a few degrees of the 
heroes against whom they contend. But this heroic spirit was 
of short duration. It was almost extinct after the close of the 
Peloponnesian War. The second great Attic school, working 
in the first half of the fourth century B.c., transformed the 
spirit of art; playful or pathetic invention took the place of the 
old ethical and political seriousness. Then the original, the 
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mythologic affinity between the Centaur and the Satyr was free 
to assert itself, and to bring together the trivial creature and 
the terrible, with his terror taken out of him, in the modes so 
abundantly illustrated in later monuments. How far this con- 
summation may have been prepared by the travesties of heroic 
legends exhibited on the comic and satyric stage we have not 
sufficient evidence to show. The innovation of Zeuxis con- 
cerning Centauresses and little Centaurs, of which we have 
already spoken, is the first recorded step in the descent; of 
this particular innovation the vase-paintings show no trace nor 
reflection. The incorporation of the Centaurs among the in- 
creasingly popular cycle of Dionysos and his satellites is another 
step; and of that, as we have seen, the vase-paintings show 
but few scattered evidences before the extinction of the 
art. Meantime the serious literature of Greece from Homer 
downwards, and her popular art from the earliest times 
almost to the latest, keep the two orders of beings apart. 
Kémos and Geléds, Sképs and Simos, Kissos, Oinopidn, and 
Dorkis, may play the apes of heroes at the shows of Bacchus; 
but Cheiron and Pholos, Nessos, Eurytion and Asbolos, Hylaios, 
Petraios, and Oreios had been themselves the equal friends or 
foes of heroes amid the imagined greatness of the past. If they 
are worth the study we have been expending upon them, it is 
because of the dignity which they derive from that association. 


Srpney CoLvin. 

















PYTHAGORAS OF RHEGION 


PYTHAGORAS OF RHEGION AND THE EARLY 
ATHLETE STATUES. 


I, 


THE earliest works of Greek art manifest the inability of 
the artist to express all he desired by the inherent character 
of his work. The most striking characteristic of Greek 
art, and a trait which runs through the whole character of the 
ancient Greek race, is the simplicity with which it attains 
its great effects, the perfect harmony which obtains between 
the desire and conception and the realisation and execution. 
But it is only in the highest stage that we meet with this power : 
the genius of Pheidias is characterised by the perfect harmony 
that subsists between the idea and its realisation. Full proficiency 
in the technical handling of the material must precede the 
facile expression of inner conceptions by means of material 
form; and the study of the history of archaic art is the study 
of the struggle of the artistic spirit with the reluctant material 
and its final victory over it. 

But the desire to give individual character to their statues 
was felt by the artists, though they had not the power to 
put it into the essential form of the,work itself. This desire 
found an outlet in expression by means of more accidental and 
attributive characteristics. The gods, such as Hermes, Apollo, and 
Zeus, were characterised by means of their distinctive attributes. 
The conventional and typical form of a male figure, with the feet 
one before the other, and firmly planted in parallel lines, the 
arms pressed close to the body down to the elbow, received on the 
extended hand a thunderbolt or a sceptre to indicate Zeus, a bow 
or a deer to indicate Apollo, a caduceus to personify Hermes. 
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We also meet with an Apollo with a lamb or a Hermes with 
a ram, while there is no markedly distinct feature in the 
personal appearance of either. The same applies to the archaic 
representations of Hera, Athene, or Artemis. Grace and 
beauty are not expressed in the essential forms of a female 
figure, but in mere outward actions and positions, such as the 
light suspension of a part of the garment in one hand, or the 
holding of a blossom.! The position of both hands in the 
earliest Aphrodite type, which reminds us strongly of the 
Oriental Astarte, was symbolic of fertility, and had not the 
moral significance which a similar attitude has in the Aphrodite 
of Knidus, and still less the morbid self-consciousness expressed 
by the same attitude in the Venus de’ Medici. 

But not only did they fail in indicating the individual 
character of gods and their moral qualities by means of the 
bodily forms, but in the earliest stages we even find that the 
artists were incapable of indicating in the statues themselves 
the difference between the human and the divine. This diffi- 
culty arose especially in drawing distinctive lines between gods 
and athletes in statues. For besides the decorative, archi- 
tectural figures, we meet with no single statues besides those of 
athletes in the archaic period. And the difficulty became most 
apparent in dealing with a youthful male figure like Apollo. 
The statue of the pancratiast Arrhachion in the market-place of 
Phigalia is described by Pausanias? in a manner which makes 
him correspond exactly to works like the existing statues of the 
Apollo of Tenea, Orchomenos, and Thera. Apollo, in these early 
stages, has all the unadorned dryness of a simple ephebe. He 
is the type of a youth. A later stage will accentuate strength 
and muscular development on the one hand, to indicate the 
athletic character of a human youth, and a more luxurious, 
comely, physical constitution, fuller and softer forms, on the 
other hand, to represent the god of male beauty. I do not mean 
to imply that early Greek art will ever represent an Apollo in 


1 A question well worthy of special express the subjective nature of the 
investigation is, whether, as I am in- _ figure bearing them, maidenly, womanly 
clined to believe, the frequent endow- charm, &c., and that it has no further 
ment of a female figure with a blossom, mythological or mystical significance, 
a fruit, ora flower, as we have it on as is generally assumed. 
so-called ‘Spes’ figures and on reliefs, 2 Arcadica, viii. ch. 40. 
does not simply point to an attempt to 
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the luxurious, effeminate softness which pleased the taste and 
corresponded to the spirit of the age of decadence ; but I simply 
mean that the incipient expressive power in art will manifest 
itself in drawing the broad line between strength and richness 
of form. And the manifestation of this power we do meet with 
in one earliest instance of statuary, namely, the small bronze of 
an Apollo from Miletus in the British Museum, generally 
assumed to be a replica of the Apollo by the sculptor Kanachos 
of Sikyon. The exact date of this work is a matter of dis- 
cussion ;1 we may however fairly assume that the Apollo of 
Miletus falls shortly before or after the 71st Olympiad (493 B.c.). 
However imperfect the rendering of the original statue may 
be in so small a replica, and however little adapted, therefore, as 
a criterion for the details of style, still we cannot help recog- 
nising a certain power of giving softer human forms which are 
clearly opposed to the dryness of the athletic forms. There is 
no reason to believe that the artistic movement receded, and 
that the expressive power was smaller after Kanachos than 
before; the Aeginetan marbles would immediately dispel such 
an assumption. On the contrary, we must assume that after 
Kanachos the power to distinguish an Apollo from an athlete 
grew, and that a@ statue which in style and technique belongs to a 
period subsequent to Kanachos is not an Apollo if the bodily forms 
markedly bear the characteristics of the athletic youth. 

Even before the times of Kanachos, however, the artists had 
means of expressing the difference between the god and the 
athlete in their works, yet in a less essential but a more 
accessory manner, namely, in the difference of head-dress. A 
thorough investigation of the question of ancient Greek head- 
dress which combines the literary and monumental evidence 
is as yet wanting; and as the following considerations are 
merely part of a series which prove the importance of eluci- 
dating this question, we must devote some space to it. 

We are accustomed invariably to associate short hair with 
athletes, and archaeologists have been up to the present day 
predisposed to ignore the athletic character of a statue if it did 
not have short hair. But it is quite impossible that athletes 
1 Brunn, Sttzwngsberichte der kgl.  griech. Kiinstlergeschichte, Wiirzburg, 


bayr. Akademie, 1871, p. 518 seg. ; 1872; M. Frankel, Arch. Zeit., 1879, 
Urlichs, Abhandl. tb. d. Anféinge d. _ p. 90. 
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should have been represented with short hair till after the 
Persian wars. Before this period and for a good while after, the 
agonistic games and the exercises in the palaestra were an 
important part of the training of Greek youths. Originally, they 
were an institution with a fixed social and political aim. They 
were a means to produce strong and skilled citizens. More and 
more this institution, which was originally a means to some 
further end, asserted its independence, until finally it became 
the end to which the whole personal existence became a means. 
In modern terms this signifies that the young Greeks were 
‘gentlemen athletes,’ who indulged in exercise to heighten their 
bodily proficiency, but that, more and more, sports became an 
end in themselves, until athletic exercise became a profession, 
and all the time, the exertion and aspirations of an individual 
became subservient to this acquisition. A similar tendency may 
be noticed in modern times. 

We know that the capnxopowvres ’Axasol took great pride in 
their long and thick hair, and it was not only the case in the 
heroic age, that short or thin hair was considered ungainly. 
So the ugly Thersites is described yedvy 8 érevnvode Xayvn. Even 
in the historic age the same tradition survived. Only the slaves 
were xexapyévor and were not allowed to wear long hair.!_ Long 
hair prevailed throughout the whole of Greece. In Sparta 
Lycurgus fixed the custom by law;? the Spartans not only 
considered long hair ornamental, but also useful, and devoted 
great care to its preservation and adornment ;* before the battle 
they combed and braided their hair. In Attica, and especially 
in Athens, long hair was also worn, and after the time of 
the Alkmaeonidae specially luxurious and ornamental forms 
of head-dress, such as the xpwSvdos, seem to have come into 
fashion.° 

Now it is evident that the free-born Greek youth was 
unwilling to sacrifice his long hair, in which he took such pride, 
to avoid inconvenience during his exercises in the palaestra, or 
on every occasion that he took part in one of the national 

1 Aristoph. Av, 1. 911. 3 Plutarch, Apophtheym. reg. et 
2 Xenophon, De Republ. Lac. c. xi. imperct. T. i. p. 754; Lacon. Apo- 
§3 ; cf. J. H. Krause, Plotina, od. tiber phihegm. p. 917; Lycurg. c. 22. 
die Kostiime des Haupthaares bei den + Herodotus, vii. c, 208. 
Volkern der alten Welt, Leipzig, 1858. 5 Thucydides, i. 6. 
Abschn. III. 
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games. On the other hand, though long hair must have been a 
great impediment in many of the daily exercises, and especially 
in the palaestra, we can still conceive of its being less trouble- 
some in some of the lighter games of the pentathlon, such as 
running, jumping, throwing the discus or the spear. But in 
wrestling, boxing, and in the pancration! (a combination of the 
two) the trouble caused by long hair must have been too great. 
They were driven, therefore, to have recourse to such a disposal 
of their hair as would render it least in their way; this would 
consist in braiding the hair into two long plaits, and in com- 
pactly laying these two braids round the back of the head, 
along each side, and firmly tying them in front on the top. 
This is a simple means of disposing of long hair, which we must 
assume to have been adopted as the most practical. 

The need for such contrivances was done away with after the 
Persian wars. The ancient customs were altered; only children 
retained their long hair, while so soon as they became ephebes 
in a solemn act their hair was cut off to the length which we 
notice in the youths on the Parthenon frieze. The feast con- 
nected with this act was called ofviornpia.2 The so cut off hair 
was dedicated to one of the gods or a river-god,* and frequently 
they made a pilgrimage to Delphi to dedicate it to the Pythian 
Apollo. This change in custom may have been brought about 
by the reformation in general customs which developed the 
hardy, warlike spirit of the Greeks, who had learnt the value 
of strong soldiers through the struggle with the Persians, 
and this spirit again may have led to a renewed cultivation 
and accentuation of athletic sports to serve the common 
need. 

According to the literary sources, therefore, we are led not to 
expect short-haired athletes till some time after the Persian 
wars (for the new fashion would not have transfused art until the 
old association had died out, and the eye of the public had 
grown accustomed to the innovation) ; and with works belonging 


1 Special mention is even made of a Eustath. J/. xii. 811, p. 967, 18; ef. 
peculiar head-dress of the pancratiasts, Krause, cid. p. 76. 
ef. Krause, Hellenica, I. Gymnastik 3 Aeschyl. Choeph. 6, Paus. i. 37, 2; 
and Agonistik der Griechen, &c., p. Diphilos, modumpayu. 1. 6 (Comic. 
54. Graec. Fragm. ed. Meineke, t. 4, p. 
? Hesych. T. ii. p. 730; Pollux, vi. 407); Dio Chrysost. xxxv. p. 67. 
22, Eupolis ap. Photium, Lewic. p. 321; 4 Dio Chrysostom, 1.c. 
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to epochs previous to the Persian wars we shall expect to find 
long-haired athletes. 

The monumental evidence corresponds exactly to the literary 
traditions which we have just examined. Of the numerous 
athlete statues which have been recognized as such, not one has 
been identified as belonging to an earlier date than the Di- 
scobolos of Myron. Of this statue there are numerous replicas. 
But if works have come down to us by later artists and by the 
famous sculptor Myron, why should no work have survived 
of one of the earlier artists who were also famous, and of 
one of whom (Pythagoras of Rhegion) we know that he gained 
a victory over Myron, his younger contemporary, with an athlete 
statue?! And if furthermore we take into account that, as has 
been mentioned above, the only single statues besides architectural 
groups and gods were athlete statues, and if we but glance into 
Pausanias and see how enormous was the proportion of statues 
commemorative of agonistic victories to the number of other 
works of art, our astonishment will rise to a doubt, whether it 
is not merely through some oversight or prejudice that archae- 
ologists have hitherto failed to recognise athletes in many 
statues belonging to the archaic period of Greek art. And so it 
is. The reason why such statues have not yet been identified 
among the works belonging to pre-Pheidiac art is simply that 
the head-dress of the Myronian Discobolos and of all later works 
has more or less consciously served as a criterion for the athletic 
character of a work. 

The Attic sculptor Myron falls exactly into that period in 
which we should. naturally suppose that the new Athenian 
fashion had transfused art, and his personal character as it 
manifests itself through his works was exactly of the stamp to 
delight in introducing an innovation. After Myron we may 
always expect short hair with athletes, before Myron we may 
expect long hair. But, as I have said, archaeologists have never 
looked for athletes in pre-Myronic works, and so it has come to 
pass that a certain type of head with the hair disposed in,two 
braids wound round and fastened on the top, has crept into 
literature as a type of an Apollo. Now I have only found two 
cases in which this head-dress undoubtedly belongs to a god. 


1“ Pancratiaste - Delphis posite, Hist. xxxiv. 59. 
eodem vicit (Myronem).’—Plin., Nat. 
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The one instance is the youthful Apollo on a relief in the 
Capitol,’ an instance first noticed by Conze; and the other 
is a Hermes on a coin from Aenos.? Yet in the first case 
we have the youthful Apollo in an assembly of gods at home 
as it were, and he is then no longer the god, but the ephebe 
beside Zeus. The artist did well to distinguish him by this 
means from the other gods who have long hair. In the 
second instance, Hermes wears the petasos, and this sufficiently 
indicates the god Hermes ; while the very petasos shows that he 
is in action, and there he impresses the human, working side 
of his person, and then he properly arranges his hair to suit his 
swift vocation. In both these cases the gods are conceived in 
their most human aspect, while the environment or the petasos 
indicates their character with sufficient clearness. In all other 
cases the god Apollo is distinguished from statues of human 
beings by the ornamental treatment of his hair. He has long 
curls. Soin the above-mentioned Apollo of Kanachos, in the 
similar marble head in the British Museum,’ on the numerous 
vase pictures and reliefs,4 representing the contest between 
Apollo and Heracles for the Delphic tripos ; so also in the Eidolon 
of Apollo on a bas-relief representing a ‘fatto di Paride.’® Fre- 
quently, especially when in action, Apollo wears the braid 
twisted round his head, but this dry and ‘ every-day’ appearance 
is always mitigated either by a curl,° however short, or by 
a swelling mass of hair on the back of the head,’ a com- 








1 Conze, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Plastik, p.15; Braun, Vor- 
schule der Kunstmythologie, taf. 5; 
Kekulé, Budlettino dell’ Inst, di Corresp. 
arch., 1866, p. 71. 

2 Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler d. 
alten Kunst, ii. pl. 28, 302. 

3 Overbeck, Geschichte der Griech. 
Plastik, vol. i. p. 109 ; Miiller-Wieseler, 
Denkmiler, &c., i, pl. xv. 61; ef. 
Millin, Pierres gravées, pl. 6. 

4 Though many of these representa- 
tions may not be genuinely archaic, 
but later imitations of the archaic, 
what is called archaistic, this does not 
affect their importance, as the imitator 
had the archaic before him. I shall 
deal with this question at greater 
length in the course of our inquiry. 


5 Guattani, Monumenti antichi 
inediti, Roma, 1784-5. 

6 Archaic silver coins of Leontini, 
v. laureate, hair short over forehead 
in formal curls over temple, plaited 
behind, with long curls falling behind 
the ear. The curl is to be noticed in 
coins even of later type. Ia the one 
belonging to the best period the curl is 
very short. Catal. coins in British 
Museum. Sicily. 

7 Lenormant and De Witte, Lite 
Ceramographique, ii. pl. 57, 55, 5. 
A marble head recently found in Rome 
represents the type of an Apollo with 
the braid, but there is something soft 
and luxurious in the rest of the hair, 
and he has a curl on the side. 
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promise between short and long hair which counteracts the 
compactness which we consider characteristic of early athlete 
figures. Even in later art Apollo retains his long hair, which 
varies in its arrangement with the fashions of different places. 
But unless a fashion in head-dress, like that of the Apollo 
Belvedere, prevail, or unless he is represented as a boy, as in the 
Apollo Sauroktonos, the long curl generally remains his character- 
istic. It is Hermes, if any god, who in later times partakes 
more and more of the athlete type, even in the arrangement of 
the hair ; but this not earlier than the age of Praxiteles.! 

On the other hand, though we notice that while on festive 
occasions (as may be seen on archaic vase representations) and 
in solemn moments (as on the archaic Peloponnesian sepulchral 
stele),2 men wear their hair long; yet in moments of physical 
exertion or moments preceding it, in warlike contests, and 
especially in athletic sports, the braid wound round the head 
prevails. Athletes on black-figured vases, and even on the 
red-figured of the severer order, all have this head-dress, though 
the technical execution in indicating the details of the hair does 
not belong to the earliest vase-painters, and is not added by 
those who in later times imitated the conventionally archaic, 
The drawings are merely in outline, and the braid is generally 
indicated in the outline by an elevation in the back, or on the top 
of the head. There are, however, many instances in which the 
typical head-dress is clearly given. The finest instance of this 
is the Achilles with Briseis on the beautiful vase in the Vatican 
published by Gerhard (Plate VI.).4 Achilles stands in armour 
without his helmet, the type of a strong youth, while the 
artistic style of the work leads us to a period shortly before 
Pheidias. We notice the same in an Achilles on another vase, 
‘Tra di Achille,’ > formerly in the Campana collection, and now 


1 On the Frangois vase all the gods _ holding a discus in his hand. In the 





have long hair. 

2 Dressel and Milchhoefer, Mitth. d. 
deutsch. arch. Instituts in Athen, 1I., 
p- 301, seqg., Taf. 20 & 24; also Milch- 
hoefer iii, p. 163; Overbeck, G. 
d. Gr. Pl. i. p. 83, 84, 85. 

3 I have found one instance, in a 
sma]l bronze in the British Museum, 
in which a youth is represented with 
long hair, like the Apollo of Tenea, 





lighter sports there may not have been 
the need of the typically athletic 
arrangement of hair. This would even 
tend to throw some doubt upon the 
‘ Apollo character’ of another group of 
archaic statues. 

4 Auserwéhlte Vasenbilder, iii. Tf.184. 

5 Monumenti dell’ Instit.di corr.arch. 
vol. vi. tav. 19, also on tav. 20; E. Braun, 
Annali del? Inst. 1858, pp. 374-383. 
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at Paris. There is also a young man with arms, about to take 
leave of his father ; painted by the vase painter Duris.! The 
same occurs also on an Athenian Lekythos, published by 
De Witte,? on a vase picture published by Panofka,® on several 
others published by Gerhard,* and on many others. 

In marble we meet with this mode of wearing the hair in the 
pedimental statues from the temple of Athene of Aegina. Most 
of the warriors wear helmets, but even then we can perceive this 
arrangement, and it is especially clear in the forward-striding 
nude figure without a helmet from the western pediment. The 
two figures on either corner of the pediments, it is true, have 
long hair, but then they are wounded and dying, and by their 
action, as well as their position, are literally hors de combat. 
Artistic reasons, such as variety and harmony in the relaxed 
lines of the figures, must also have prompted the sculptor to 
make this change. We have mentioned before that earlier 
Greek art did not represent single statues of warriors, and that 
we only meet with groups. The only single statues are gods and 
athletes. Were the early artist to render a warrior in a single 
statue, he would always represent him armed and with his 
helmet. In active combat the warrior is an armed and seriously 
aggressive athlete, and no doubt the sculptor studied in the 
palaestra the attitudes he rendered in his group. 

Besides the numerous vase pictures which represent athletes 
with the braid, so numerous that it is needless to attempt at enu- 
merating them, we also find a similar head-dress on a gem repre- 
senting an athlete.° But what is most conclusive is the evidence 
afforded by statues. In the Palazzo dei Conservatori there is a 
mutilated marble figure with braided hair, with legs drawn 
up, and what remains of the arms extended, so that this figure 
evidently represents a charioteer. This instance still admits of 
debate, but not so two bronzes from the numismatic cabinet in 
Vienna,® one of which is reproduced on Plate V., Fig. 1. 
Here we have a figure with a discus, undoubtedly an athlete, 


1 Mon. vol. viii. tav. 41; Roulez, 5 Visconti, i. p. 276, and pl. A. iv. 7 
Annali, 1867, pp. 157, &e. Winckelmann, Mon. ant. inedit. No. 
2 Gazette archéologique, 1867, p. 141, 106; Gemme Stockmar. p. 348. 
pl. 34. 6 Von Sacken, Die antiken Bronzen 
3 Vasenbilder, Taf. i. 1. des kingl. Miinzcabinets in Wien, Taf, 


4 Trinkschalen und Gefasse, Taf. 13, 45, fig. i., und Taf. 87, fig. 4. 
14, 15, 
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and with the head-dress most clearly indicated. Besides these 
two bronzes I-found several others corresponding exactly to 
them in the bronze room of the British Museum. A similar 
discobolos is also published by E. Braun! Single heads of this 
type occur very frequently: the Neapolitan bronze head, a 
marble head in the Sala Chiaramonti of the Vatican Museum, 
another in the British Museum from Cyrene (Hellenic 
Room No. 53), and two in the Museum of Berlin.? One 
of these two heads (Plate V., Fig. 5) is of special interest. 
Conze says of it that there is great negligence in the 
execution of the braid, that it can hardly be recognised as hair ; 
in fact it seems to me to be more of a mixture of a braid and 
an ornamented band, almost partaking more of the character of 
the latter. Now I venture to formulate an hypothesis in con- 
nexion with this head, but 1 must impress upon the reader the 
purely hypothetical character of it. The band was originally 
not an essentially athletic attribute. The wreath, of which there 
were different kinds for the different local games, and the palm- 
branch were the original prizes, while the band was a general 
article of adornment used on many other occasions. It is only 
in later times that it became so general in art as an athletic 
attribute, and I believe that it was from a desire to compensate 
the eye, which had grown accustomed to the line round the head 
from the time of braids, that the band was freely adopted. The 
Berlin head would be the monumental boundary-line of the 
transition from one custom to the other, and though it has a 
band, the band is decorated with a zig-zag line as a reminder 
of the antiquated braid. 

The evidence, both literary and monumental, which I have 
adduced with regard to the head-dress of statues belonging to the 
period previous to Myron leads us without fail to conclude that 
if a statue has no long hair or ornamental attributes, such as curls, 
it is in all probability not an Apollo ; and if the hair is arranged 
in two braids on the back of the head, wound round and fastened 
on the top, the statue is in all probability that of an athlete. 


1 Mon, dell’ Inst. vol. ii. tav. 29, and 2 Conze, Beitriige, &c., Taf. viii. 
Annali, 1836, p. 54. 
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II. 


THE so-called Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo in the British Museum? 
(Plate IV.), one of the finest Greek statues in the Museum, 
evidences in its technical execution a style later than the 
works of Kanachos. Upon examining this statue we are 
first and chiefly impressed with the high muscular develop- 
ment, with the physical power of the youthful figure. Nay, 
apart from the heavy youths considered to be replicas of the Poly- 
cletian Doryphoros and Diadumenos, there is hardly another 
athlete statue which represents so strong a man. There can be 
no doubt as to the intention of the artist: he desired to fashion 
a statue whose chief characteristic was to be physical strength. 
The long hair is neatly and firmly plaited into two braids, 
which are wound round the head and are tightly fastened 
together on the top: the head-dress which we have found to be 
typically that of an athlete before the time of Myron. This 
suffices to show that the statue is not an Apollo, but an athlete.? 
It will become more evident the further we proceed. It is also 
a signal confirmation that a statue on the staircase of the 
Uffizi in Florence,’ stupidly restored with a short staff in the 
one hand and a shield in the other, has been generally considered 
an athlete, and by some even a Doryphoros of Polycleitos, 
simply because it has a head with short hair, which does not 
originally belong to the statue at all. Anybody with a trained 
eye will immediately recognise that the body of this statue, so 
far as it is genuinely antique, is exactly the same as the London 
statue, and the other replicas which we shall consider hereafter. 
The attitude, the outline of the figure, the bodily proportions, 
the technical handling of the surface, the modelling of the 


1 Specimens of ancient sculpture in an athlete. 
the British Museum, vol. ii pl. v. ; 3 Diitschke, <Antike Bildwerke in 
Conze, Beitriige, Taf. vi. Oberitalien. Griechische Ephebenstatue, 

2 Clarac (vol. iii. pl, 482, 931H. pp. 8, No. 27, Isubsequently find that 
Text, vol. iii. p. 218), who is relatively  Diitschke has also noticed that the 
unprejudiced, expresses his doubt head does not belong to the statue, 
whether this be an Apollo and notan and that he points to a relation 
athlete : ‘ce pourrait étre un athléte.’ between this statue and the ‘ Apollo on 
The Capitoline replica he simply calls | the Omphalos,’ 
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muscles, down to the peculiar flatness of the abdomen and the 
straight line that marks the beginning of the pubes, the back 
and the strongly prominent nates, the peculiar form of the navel 
and the strong accentuation of certain veins—all is identical 
in both. 

But that the London statue is an Apollo has been fastened 
into the minds of archaeologists by the fact that it has been 
published and discussed by Conze (Beitrdge, ii.), in connexion 
with the almost identical statue in the Patissia Museum of 
Athens known as the Apollo on the Omphalos! (Plate V., Fig. 
3), and that it has since then been looked upon as a kind 
of replica of that statue. The truth is that the London, the 
Athenian, and the Florentine statues are co-ordinate in artistic 
excellence, and that they most probably are replicas of an 
original which, to judge from traces in the marble in the treat- 
ment of the hair, from a certain sharpness in the modelling of 
the brows and bones, and other subtle indications, was most 
probably of bronze. The other replica mentioned by Conze? is 
in the Capitoline Museum,’ and is of inferior workmanship. 

Now if the Athenian statue really was on an omphalos, then it 
most likely was an Apollo, and at all events could not have been 
an athlete. Iwas fortunate enough to find the statue and the 
omphalos which is supposed to have served as its base separate 
in the Museum, and I immediately convinced myself and others 
by the simplest means (namely, by standing on the omphalos in 
the position of the ‘ Apollo’) that they do not belong together. 
But as statements once printed have a strange power of clinging, 
and as a mere personal assertion on my part will not suffice to 
disprove an opinion now generally adopted,t I hope to prove 


3 Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, 862, 
2189. 


1 Pervanoglu, Bull. dell’ Inst. 1862, 
p. 168, seg.; Kohler, Bull. 1865, p. 





134; Littzow in L.’s Zeitschrift fiir 


bildende Kunst, 1868, p. 24, 1869, p. 
283 ; Kekulé, Beschreib. d. Theseions, 
p- 36, No. 70, in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, 1869, p. 85, ff. ; also Die 
Gruppe des Kiinstlers Menelaos, &c., p. 
41; Schwabe, De Apolline in Omphalo, 
Programm. Dorpat, 1870; Bursian, 
Literarisches Centralblatt, 1869, p. 
592. 
? Thid, taf. vii. 


4 Kohler says, (J.c.): ‘Un nuovo 
esame dei due pezzi ci ha verificato 
pienamente questa congettura, di modo 
che anche sulla denominazione della 
statua non pud cadere pitt aleun dubbio.’ 
This is a step from the probable to the 
certain; for Pervanoglu, who first 
wrote about the statue (see previous 
note), merely says, ‘ Al quale (Apolline) 
forse potrebbe aver appartenuto un 
onfalo di marmo bianco,’ &c. 
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it conclusively with the assistance of the exact iliustrations 
(Plate V.). 

Now, in the first place, the circumstances of the discovery are 
far from furnishing any evidence that the statue and the 
omphalos belong to one another. It is generally assumed that 
they were found together. But Conze himself says (p. 14): ‘Es 
ist zuzugeben, dass eine volle durch aussere Umstinde erwiesene 
Sicherheit fiir die Zusammengehorigkeit nicht vorhanden ist. 
Namentlich darf Kohlers Ausdruck, der Omphalos sei nahe bei 
der Figur gefunden worden, nicht dafiir geltend gemacht 
werden. Der Vorsteher der Alterthiimer in Athen Eustratiadis 
hat mir vielmehr auf meine Anfrage durch Postolakkas mit- 
theilen lassen, der Omphalos sei ausserhalb der Orchestra 
zwischen den parallelen Mauern der westlichen Parados, die 
Statuenstiicke seien hinter den mittleren Inschriftsesseln [of 
the theatre of Dionysos], beide Theile also doch in einigem 
Abstande von einander, aufgegraben.’ If the Greeks who were 
present during the excavations, and had the supervision over 
them, state that the statue was found within, the omphalos with- 
out, the walls of the theatre, some distance apart, then no great 
weight can be attached to the mere conjecture that they were 
connected. It would be different if the foot-marks on the 
omphalos did really, as has been asserted, correspond to the 
position of the legs of the ‘ Apollo’ so far as they are preserved. 
But this is not the case. In the first place, the feet, as indicated 
on the omphalos, would be too small for the statue, but further- 
more, what is most manifest, the feet of the ‘Apollo’ could 
not have stood in that position. On the omphalos the left 
foot was nearer the centre than the right foot, while the left 
leg of the statue is projected beyond the right leg, and so the left 
foot would have been nearer the circumference of the omphalos 
—nay, would have projected beyond it, that is, it would partly, 
yet firmly, have rested on nothing. In the drawing (Plate V., 
Fig. 6), the outline shows the footprints as they are, the broken 
line(- - -) the position of the right foot as it ought to be accord- 
ing to the position of the ankle of the statue as it is now placed 
on the omphalos in the cast copies of many museums in Ger- 
many, the dotted line (..... ) as the left foot ought to be, if 
the right foot of the statue corresponded to the position of the 
right foot on the omphalos. At all events it becomes evident 
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that, if one of the feet of the statue held the position of the 
corresponding foot on the omphalos, then the other foot could 
not have corresponded. 

It is difficult to see, moreover, how another circumstance did 
not at once serve to show the impossibility of the received view. 
On the right leg on the left side, somewhat towards the back, a 
piece of marble runs from above the knee to below the middle of 
the calf (Plate V., Fig. 4). Conze draws the following conclusion : 
because the statue ‘doubtless belongs to the omphalos, this ad- 
dition can surely not have been the connection with the stem of 
a tree attached to the statue’ (as is the case with all the other 
copies and with most marble statues of this kind), ‘for there are 
no traces of a tree stump on the omphalos behind the right foot.’ 
It is strange when we compare with the premiss to this con- 
clusion the passage several lines below in which the author says, 
that in placing the cast in the Museum of Halle, he followed 
the assumption that the omphalos and the statue belonged 
together, and that ‘ this attempt had made the assumption even 
more probable.’ Pervanoglu thinks it probable that the statue 
and omphalos belong together; but he entirely forgets that he 
before said, ‘Le braccia pendevano allato del corpo, e da alcuni 
vestigii riconoscibili dietro al piede destro risulta esser ivi stato 
un tronco forse d’ albero, come spesso lo troviamo in statue 
reputate copie d’ originali di metallo.’ 

Conze supposes this projection to have been the rest for an attri- 
bute which the statue held in its right hand, but it is too large 
for this purpose and too far back. It decidedly was the bridge 
which attached the statue to the stem of a tree, and which the 
artist placed between the tree and the body (as is frequently 
the case), to give as much as possible of the roundness of form. 
But there is no room for a stem on the omphalos, apart 
from there being no vestiges of such an appendage. This was 
also seen by Bursian (J. ¢.); but he furnishes an instance of how 
difficult it is to dissociate two things that have been bound 
together with printed paper. Because the Apollo could not 
have stood on the omphalos, therefore he assumes that the 
Apollo stood beside the omphalos, and another statue, perhaps 
an Orestes seeking propitiation, stood on the omphalos. 

The statue has, in fact, nothing whatever to do with the 
omphalos. The position of the legs is the same in the London 
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and in the Athenian statue; and I shall mention a final test, 
which, together with what has been already said, will, I hope, 
once for all clear the statue of any connexion with the repre- 
sentation of the sacred omphalos of the earth at Delphi. I 
suspended a plumb-line from the parting in the hair on the fore- 
head of the London statue, and found that the lead touched the 
right half of the great toe of the right foot ; the line applied to 
the cast of the Athenian statue in Munich, here placed on the 
omphalos, showed that the lead fell slightly over two inches from 
the great toe of the right foot-mark on the omphalos towards 
the mark of the left foot. As there might be some slight 
difference in the position of the head in these two replicas, and 
to verify any resulting inaccuracy, I let the perpendicular fall 
from the middle of the navel in the London statue, which fell 
about half an inch to the (our) right of the great toe of the right 
foot, while applied to the Athenian statue it fell slightly over 
three inches from the right footmark. 

The omphalos is therefore fairly got rid of, and we may 
now return to the consideration of this athlete statue. The 
question now arises, to what class of athletes does this represen- 
tation belong ? 

The intention of the sculptor to present the heavy type of 
strength is so manifest in the London statue that, negatively, we 
cannot consider him to belong to the category of light athletes, 
those, namely, of the pentathlon; and the sculptor who could make 
such a statue undoubtedly had the power to distinguish different 
types of men. This statue belongs to the heavier genus of 
athletes, the boxer or the pancratiast. In the earliest period, as 
we have mentioned before, the artists were not able to confer 
individual character upon their statues, and the difficulty must 
have been greatest in cases where a spear or a discus, or halteres, 
could not be added as attributes to make the nature of the 
athlete clear. This kind of athlete had to be expressed in the 
figure itself. In reading Pausanias we notice that the greatest 
number of statues of Olympian and other victors which he 
mentions were pancratiasts and pugilists ; but no pancratiast 
and no early pugilist has as yet been identified, because they 
were wanting in so simple an attribute as the discus. Such an 
athlete could, however, clearly be indicated; not as the distortus 
and elaboratus of some of the pugilist statues of later times, but by 
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the sculptor’s power of expression by means of the bodily rhythm 
even in quiet attitudes. On vase figures we generally see them 
in action, and there is no difficulty in indicating them ; but these 
very vase figures show us an attitude characteristic of these 
games, one which is not restless and dramatic, but is most 
suitable for plastic art. It is im figures representing the 
ephedros. Before a contest the combatants drew lots, and each 
pair that had drawn the same letter fought ; but if there was an 
uneven number of combatants, the third had to wait until the two 
had finished, and then he fought the victor. This man was called 
the ephedros (Plate VI., Fig. 2), and he is represented on vase 
pictures! waiting, while two are boxing or wrestling, in a peculiar 
attitude which seems to have been characteristic of a heavy ath- 
lete. This position is the same as in the statues we are discussing, 
The ephedros stands firmly, while the upper part of the body, 
chest, shoulders, and arms are especially accentuated. Invo- 
luntarily the eye of the spectator was drawn to those parts which 
were of greatest importance in this sport, and when highly 
developed were the chief characteristics of a pugilist or a pan- 
cratiast. The shoulders are drawn-back and the chest protrudes, 
while, by this movement, the skin is tightly drawn over the ribs, 
which therefore become conspicuous. All lines of the statue 
converge towards the chest, as in the Pallas of Velletri all lines 
meet in the forehead. This will account for certain character- 
istics which Kohler ascribes especially to the archaism in the 
work, when he says (/. ¢.): ‘Il carattere arcaico si manifesta 
sopratutto nell’ attitudine della figura, che é quella di un uomo, 
che con stento torce le braccia e le spalle in dietro di modo che il 
petto sporge al dt fuori, mentre le parti di dietro fui la dove 
Jinisce la schiena sono molto incavate.’ The veins, which are, 
in any case, accentuated with a certain exaggeration, are most 
visible and protruding on the shoulder and upper arm, a 
means, in the early times, of indicating which parts are 
momentarily or habitually more especially exerted. On the 


1 Laborde, Vases de Lamberg, i. pl. No. 787, 497. The illustration which 
74; Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, Taf. we give of an ephedros does not cor- 
vii. A relief in Clarac (i. pl. 200, respond to the statue with regard to 
271), though very late in style, shows _ the position of the feet; in the other 
how the chest was drawn back.—Mus. instances from vases which we quote, 
Bouillon, t. iii. suppl. pl. 2. No. 15; and in many not quoted, the position 
Jahn, Beschr. d. Vas. Sam. K. Indw.JI,, is the same even in this respect. 
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figures from the western pediment of the temple of Aegina the 
veins are not generally indicated. But in a few instances, as the 
so-called Achilles,! as Brunn has remarked, they are indicated 
on the right arm to suggest the exertion of the wounded 
warrior who is struggling to rise. 

The question then is narrowed to this: is this athlete a 
pancratiast or a pugilist? At first I supposed that the statue 
represented a victor in the pancration, the game which, as the 
name indicates, demanded the greatest strength. The pancra- 
tion 2? was a combination of wrestling and boxing : the combatants 
could use their hands and feet, they fought standing, and con- 
tinued fighting while on the ground; it was the most violent 
of contests, easily became brutal, and not unfrequently brought 
on the death of a combatant.2 A very favourite and advan- 
tageous method seems to have been for a pancratiast to get his 
adversary in what is called with us ‘in chancery,’ * to catch the 





1 Brunn, Beschreibung der kel. 
Glyptothek zu Miinchen, No. 60, p. 
87. 

2 Cf. Annali, ii. 1830, Gerhard, p. 
215, 216, &c. ; Monumenti, pl. xxii. 
56, s. 6, also on bronze vase, Jfon. v. 
pl. 25 (1857); Clarac, ii. 616, 17, i. 
pl. 200, 271; Bouillon, vol. iii. suppl. 
pl. ii. No. 15. The Florence group of 
‘wrestlers’ is also a scene from the 
pancration, Reale Galleria di Fir. ser. 
iv. vol. iii., pl. 122. 

3 Paus. 1. 8, cap. 40. 

4 On an archaic tazza, Annali, ib. 
1878, p. 34, tav. D., Heracles has the 
Titan Anteus in chancery; the same 
Heracles and the lion (Gerhard, Auser. 
Vasenb. iv. Taf. 266), and Theseus and 
the Minotaur (Gerh. Auser. Vasenb. vol. 
iii. Taf. 160 and 161). Prof. Colvin 
directed my attention to a vase pub- 
lished by Heydemann (third in Hal- 
lisches Winckelmann’s Programm) in 
which a Lapitha holds a Centaur in a 
similar position. Cf. also, Jahn, 
Beschreibung der Vasensamml. Kénig 
Ludwig's I., No. 307, 476, 1199, on 
which vases with mythological combats 
even the ephedros appears. Motives 
from the palaestra were transferred to 


mythological scenes to illustrate the 
contest for which the vase was a prize. 
I take this opportunity to make one 
general hypothetical remark which is of 
importance for the general method of 
vase interpretation, and which space will 
not allow me to deal with: at greater 
length. The Greek vases of better 
quality may be classed, according to 
their original destination, into two great 
classes, sepulchral and agonistic. The 
sepulchral vases were meant to be 
placed within the graves ; the agonistic 
vases contained the oil which was 
given as a prize to the victors in the 
games. A third class may be added, 
namely, those that were given as 
presents between lovers. I do not 
refer to common vessels that were used 
to convey oil and merchandise. I 
doubt whether these were ornamented 
in an artistic style. Now the illustra- 
tions were influenced by their desti- 
nation. A sepulchral vase destined 
for the grave of a youth would be 
decorated, ¢.g. on the one side with a 
scene from the Triptolemos myth ; on 
the other side it may have genre-scenes 
from the life of a Greek youth, as I 
have shown in the Poniatowski vase. 
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opponent’s neck in the one arm, and to strike with the fist of 
the other hand. What chiefly distinguishes the pancratiast 
from the pugilist is the caestus, which the boxer always has in 
artistic illustrations, though there are a few cases in which 
pancratiasts (evidently from the fact of their using their hands 
to wrestle, and not only to strike) also have the caestus; but 
these are quite exceptional. The pancratiast is distinguished 
from the wrestler in that he strikes. A frequent motive is 
that of one of the combatants catching the leg of his adversary 
with the one hand, and giving him a blow with the other, 
as, for instance, on the above quoted vase of Lamberg, published 
by Laborde. The pugilist is typically indicated in illustrations, 
in that he is merely striking, and has the caestus.’ In the earliest 
times the caestus corresponded somewhat to our boxing-gloves ; 
it was called wecAcy7n,? and was not meant to enhance the severity 
of the blow, but, as the name indicates, to avoid pain to the 
striker, and perhaps even to weaken the blow for the one struck. 
The next stage, still belonging to the early period, which probably 
continued till near the decadence, was the stiff thong of hide, 
iwas o&€Us, which doubtless more effectually spared the fingers 
and knuckles of the boxer. The boxer generally covered his hand 
and wrist with some soft material and fastened it by winding the 
thong round: he placed one end of the thong longitudinally 
along the wrist, and then wound it tight round the wrist and the 
hand, passing the other end through the palm of the hand. Ona 


ornamented with a convivial scene. 
I do not mean that this is the only 
and exhaustive point from which vase- 


For the graves of warriors fallen in 
battle, corresponding scenes from the 
Trojan war, &c. In the case of 





athletic vases, even in the mythological 
scenes, attitudes and situations will be 
chosen from the game for which they 
were offered as prizes. Jahn etc. 584, 
has a representation of the contest 
between Peleus and Atalante, while 
the back is decorated with a scene 
from a mvyph. The xadds, or mais 
xadds, seems to me to be a token 
of approbation and congratulation for 
the winner, the recipient of the vase. 
Vases as gifts between lovers will also 
be decorated with corresponding love- 
scenes and myths. Of course a KvAig 
given as a prize will appropriately be 


pictures ought to be viewed ; but what I 
here suggest is, that it is an important 
point from which to view vase-pictures, 
and that if it were carried out it would 
no doubt throw much new light on 
these representations. 

1 For illustrations, cf. Inghirami, 
Pitture di Vasi Fittili, vol. iii. tay. 
232; Clarac, pl. 851, 2180 A; 1788, 
855, 2182 ; 856, 2180, 858, 2181, 858 
d, 2187 a, &c.; Gerhard, Auserw. 
Vasenb. iv. Taf. 272 and 271; Jahn, 
411. 

2 Paus. viii, 40. 
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Panathenaic vase published by De Witte, a wuypy is represented, 
and an ephedros is standing on one side of the combatants, 
holding his hand to his lips, evidently in the act of pulling the 
end of the thong between his teeth to tighten it round his 
hand, which is covered with some cloth or skin. This kind of 
caestus I believe to have been prevalent during the early Greek 
age, while it is to the decadence and brutalisation of athletic 
games that the barbarous caestus of Roman ages belongs, which 
was furnished with leaden and iron balls, 


‘Terga boum plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant ;’ 


(Verg. Aen. v. 405) ; 


and with which defeat produced results as described by Vergil 
(Aen. v. 468), 


‘ Ast illum fidi aequales, genua aegra trahentem, 
Iactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 
Ore eiectantem, mistosque in sanguine dentes, 
Ducunt ad naves.’ 


On the tree stump of the London statue there runs a band or . 
strap about half an inch in width, and about two and a half feet in 
length. This strap puzzled archaeologists, especially as they con- 
sidered the statue to be an Apollo. I at first supposed that it was 
meant to represent a victor’s band; but I found that the artist 
of the statue could have indicated far more clearly the texture 
of a band, and here there is a decided intention to render the 
stiff texture of leather, while the thickness and narrowness 
would not suit a band. It immediately became clear to me that 
we here have to deal with the leather thong, the (uas o€us, 
which shows this athlete to be a pugilist. 

If, finally, I were to attempt a restoration of this statue, 
I should give him in his left hand a palm-branch, which 
would account for the notch on the side of his left leg near the 
knee. The Athenian statue has a similar remnant of. marble, 
which shows that he also held a long attribute in his left hand. 
The palm-branch was one of the essential prizes awarded to 

1 Monumenti dell? Inst. vol. x. tay. This ephedros holds a thong in his 
48. The ephedros quoted above from left hand (the iuas dds), while his right 
Gerhard’s Antike Bildwerke, Taf. vii. is hand is violently drawn back as if 
to the left of the two boxers who have about to strike a heavy blow. 
caestus ; on the right is the agonodikes. 
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victors in all the games' and they are frequently represented on 
vase-figures (eg. on the one above-mentioned, published by De 
Witte) bearing it. Though it could easily and lastingly be 
given to bronze figures (of which material the athlete statues 
generally were), it was most easily broken in marble statues. 
But if a hand with a piece of a palm-branch was found by one 
of the restorers during the Renaissance in Italy, and even were 
found to-day, it would be considered a ‘pezzo d’arco’ of an 
Apollo; for the tendency prevails to see in every youthful male 
figure an Apollo, as nearly all the female figures are termed 
Venere. 

It now remains to ask, to what period does this pugilist belong ? 
Several of the above mentioned writers on this statue have 
considered the archaic elements in it to be conventional, and not 
genuine; what is called archaistic, or ‘ archaistrend,’ in contra- 
distinction to archaic. 

Ever since statues like the Dresden Athene? and the Nea- 
politan Artemis* have been found, in which the intentional 
rendering of imperfections belonging to early art is manifestly 
connected with considerable power of freedom in execution, and 
especially since Kekulé * has traced the eclectic style of Pasiteles 
in the work of one of his pupils, Stephanos, these discoveries, as 
is so frequently the case, have led to extremes, so that archaeo- 
logists nowadays see ‘archaisiren’ and Pasiteles in a dis- 
proportionately great number of ancient statues. This exagger- 
ation cannot but be harmful to the investigation of the style of 
ancient works. Those who merely look for erchaising forget 
one important factor in the copies of the Greek originals from 
the Roman era which have come down to us—namely, what 
may be termed modernising. Anybody at all acquainted with 
the peculiarities of ‘old masters’ knows how difficult it is for 
artists of a later time to copy exactly the works of their fore- 








1 Paus. viii. 48; Vitruv. Preface to 
lib. ix. In the Patissia Museum at 
Athens there is an unfinished marble 
statue of a young athlete who holdsa 
palm-branch in his hand. In this 
case the palm has withstood the 
effect of time, because the statue is 
merely blocked out, and all presented 
one firm mass. 


2 Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Pl. i. p. 
195. 

3 Raoul Rochette, Peintures de Pom- 
peti, pl. 5, and Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. 
Pil. i. p. 194. 

4 Annali, 1865, p. 56 seqq., ‘Statua 
Pompeiana di Apolline,’ and in his 
above-quoted work on the Gruppe des 
Kiinstlers Menelaos. 
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fathers: modern and subjective elements will invariably creep 
into the work of the copyist. This is most evident in copies 
from the paintings of old Italian masters. But it can be seen 
even if we compare the various replicas of the same work in 
ancient marbles which lead back to a common original, as, for 
instance, the Discobolos of Myron, the Boy with the Goose, the 
.Thorn-Extractor, &c. We then see how they vary, how the 
| hair—nay, even the position of the head, varies in the Discobolos 
/in the Palazzo Massimi in Rome, and the one in the British 
\Museum. And these works in the original moreover did not 
‘belong to the markedly archaic class whose characteristics are so 
difficult to imitate, because they belong to a period so remote 
and essentially different in spirit from the age of the copyist. 
A very clever copyist will be able to avoid to some degree this 
discord between the modern and the ancient. A comparison, 
even hasty, between our statue and the ephebe by Stephanos 
and the manifestly Pasitelean statues will immediately show that 
there is not the slightest relation between them. 

The simple fact that there exist four replicas of this work 
proves that it could not have come from the studio of an 
obscure imitator, but leads us back, in all probability, to a 
famous Greek original. An archaeologist in whose artistic tact 
and thoroughness I have the greatest faith objected to me that 
he found a lack of unity in the ‘ Apollo of the Omphalos’ which 
made him doubt its genuine archaism. With this feeling I can 
thoroughly sympathise, and it can readily be accounted for. 
Thus an athlete on an omphalos is in itself a contradiction which 
robs the statue of its unity of composition. The first stimulus 
to this inquiry was the feeling of incongruity which I experienced 
upon seeing the London statue with the subscription ‘ Apollo.’ 
Then again the head-dress, which was not accounted for, and 
furthermore, the attitude, which seems constrained unless we 
recognise the intention expressed in it, must produce such an 
impression. And finally, this statue, as will become clearer, 
belongs to that very period of transition from the archaic to the 
greatest freedom, in which we necessarily must assume a 
mixture of the two elements. On the one hand the head-dress, 
the peculiar formation of the navel (not perpendicular, but the 
lower half running inward, and furnished, as it were, with an 
eyelid—this peculiarity is in all the replicas), the flatness of the 
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abdomen, the straight line of the pubes, the swelling glutaei, 
&e.,—all these are archaic elements. On the other hand, the 
general modelling and the rhythmical treatment of the whole 
figure are not far from the perfection of the masterpieces of 
Pheidias, Whoever has studied the anatomical proportions of 
the human body cannot fail to see that there is the greatest 
organic unity in this work.? 

According to its execution it cannot be of earlier origin than 
the Aeginetan marbles, and not later than the Discobolos of 
Myron. Conze and several other archaeologists have thought it ' 
probable that the Apollo was the work of the sculptor Kalamis, 
whose life falls within this epoch, and he conjectures that it may 
be a replica of the Apollo Alexikakos? in Athens by that 
sculptor. But this statue has not the pediaua ceuvov nal 
AeANGos,> not the softness and sweetness which is chiefly 
characteristic of this sculptor. A small Athenian altar with 
relief, which Overbeck* believes to illustrate the style of 
Kalamis, together with a Calabrian terra-cotta representing 
Hermes and Aphrodite with Eros in her arms, published by 
Michaelis,® may give us an impression of what the style of Kalamis 
was like. Far more unfounded is the recent assertion of 
Furtwaengler® that the “Omphalos Apollo corresponds to the style 
of Alcamenes.” In fact the style of our statue is not purely 
Attic ; it has a large admixture of the Peloponnesian severity and 
dryness, while again it cannot be classed among the Peloponnesian 
works, and cannot be ascribed to any of the artists of Argos and 
Sikyon. By this negative method of exclusion there remains 
but one sculptor in this age, Pythagoras of Rhegion, famous for 
his athlete statues, who was neither an Attic nor a Peloponnesian 
sculptor. 


1 Tcannot refrain from quoting the  bild. Kiinstler bei den Griechen. Pp. 








exclamation of an artist of repute upon 
examining the London statue in my 
presence ; it was: ‘Mantegna !’ 

2 Paus. i. 8, 4. 

3 Lucian, Jmagg. 6. Cf. Overbeck, 
Antiken Schrifiquellen zur Gesch. d. 


95, 98. 
4 Gesch. d. griech. Plastik, i. p. 219. 
5 Annali del? Inst. 1867, tav. d’agg. 


6 Mittheilwngen des deutschen arch- 
acolog. Instituts in Athen, 1880, p. 37. 
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III. 


PyTHAGoRAS of Rhegion! flourished between the 70th and 
80th Olympiad. We have two fixed dates on his works, Ol. 73, 
and Ol. 77. Pliny’s statement that he flourished in the 90th 
Olympiad, is decidedly an error, and is to be attributed (as Brunn 
has shown) to his assumption that, as Pythagoras was contem- 


_ porary with Myron, and Myron with Polycleitos, Pythagoras 
_ lived as late as the latter. According to Pausanias,? he was a 


pupil of Klearchos, who again was a pupil of Eucheiros of 
Corinth, whose master was Syadras of Sparta. He is chiefly 
known and praised for his athlete statues. And that this was 
his strong point is evident from the simple fact that of his 
fourteen statues which are mentioned by ancient authors, eight 
were of athletes, while of the remaining six, two again, the 
winged Perseus* and the contest between Eteokles and Poly- 
neikes,* were athletic in character. Only one female figure is 
mentioned as by him, the Europa on the Bull®; here we do not 
know enough to form any opinion. The remaining statues were 
probably all nude men. 

It appears that he excelled in rendering the nude male form. 
How excellent his work was and how highly it was appreciated 
becomes evident not only from the fact that, as has before been 
quoted from Pliny, he gained a victory over Myron with his 
statue of a pancratiast, but from the praise which classical authors 
bestow upon him. If we bear in mind how sober an author 
Pausanias was, and how sparing he is with his praise, we can 
appreciate the weight of his remark on the statue of the 
pugilist Euthymus by Pythagoras, Qéas és 7a wadiota ad&vos ;° 
and when we bear in mind that, a few lines after his high praise 
of the artist Pythagoras with regard to his statue of the 


1 Brunn, Geschichte der Griech. 4 Tatian, c. Grace. 54, p. 118 (ed. 
Kistler, i. pp. 182, et seg.; Beulé, North). 
Histoire de V Art grecque avant Péricles, 5 Tatian, c. Graec. 53, p. 116; Varro, 
p. 405; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. de Ling. Lat. v. 81; Cic. in Verr. iv. 
Pl. i., p. 202. 60, 135. 

2 vi, 18. S yi. 6, 4, 


3 Dio Chrysost. Orat. 37, 10. 
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wrestler Leontiskos! (eizep tis xal dAdos ayabos ta és 
maAaoticnv), he simply says of Pheidias, évexa cal tis és ta 
aya\pata Tod Pevdiov codpias,—we can then see in what high 
appreciation this artist was held. 

But we know that he was not merely a clever follower of his 
masters, but that he greatly contributed to the advancement of 
art, that he was an innovator. So we learn from Pliny:? Hic 
primus nervos et venas expressit capillwmque diligentius. The 
primus and pe@rov in such a context is not always to be trans- 
lated literally ‘the first,’ or ‘the first time,’ but it means that 
something has been done with full consciousness, that it is a 
marked step in advance. The hair of our pugilist is more care- 
fully worked out than in similar earlier or contemporary works, 
eg. the Aeginetans. Nervos really means sinews, and Pliny 
means that he essentially advanced in the rendering of muscles 
and sinews. The way in which the muscles and sinews are 
treated in the pugilist we are dealing with is unprecedented in 
early art. Finally, I have already mentioned the veins as 
peculiarly pronounced in all the four replicas of this statue. 
They are no doubt exaggerated, and I have attributed this to the 
desire of the artist to express the habitual exertion of the upper 
part of the body in this person; yet even with this considera- 
tion there remains a degree of clumsiness and exaggeration in 
the pronounced indication of veins in this statue which points 
to the fact that it is a new thing. Moderation is a result of 
maturity. A beginner in art is apt to exaggerate in drawing and 
in colour ; an artist who begins to indicate that which was not 
indicated before will render it more pronouncedly than he will 
later on, when he is accustomed to it. From the way in which 
the veins are here indicated, not only on the shoulder and the 
upper arm, but on the inner side of the arm down to the wrist, 
and on the foot (sometimes not quite with anatomical correct- 
ness) we feel that this was an early attempt. - On earlier archaic 
statues there is no indication of veins. I have carefully 
examined the Aeginetan marbles, and have found that on the 
western pediment the indication of veins is very rare, and so 
to say, timidly ventured upon. Besides the Achilles there are 
three others who have very slight indications on parts that are 


Ewit 45.8: 2 34, 59. 
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strained.! On the eastern pediment, however, the figures have a 
highly-developed system of veins, as clear as in the case of the 
pugilist. It is universally accepted that the temple of Athene 
at Aegina was built about the 75th Olympiad. Now it is also 
accepted that the style of the eastern pediment is far more 
advanced than that of the western pediment. Either there 
was a great revolution, or rather reformation, within the style 
of the artist after he had completed the western pediment, or 
else the older artist died before the temple was completed, 
and one of his younger pupils or sons who was of the ‘more 
modern’ school, completed the work of his father or master in 
the eastern pediment, while he in general retained the style of 
the western pediment, but especially in the execution of details 
gave way to his later acquisitions. Pythagoras was already an 
artist of repute in the 73rd, or at least the 74th Ol., and the 
striking difference in the eastern and western pediment with 


| regard to the expression of veins justifies the hypothesis that 


in the western pediment the artist was not wholly under the 
influence of the innovation of Pythagoras, while in the eastern 
pediment he freely laid:himself open to it.” 

But this passage in Pliny is not restricted to the three points 
(nervos, venas, capillum) which he enumerates, but seems to 
express the general excellency of the modelling, the indication 
of texture in the statues of Pythagoras. And the whole weight 
of this dictum can only become clear to us when we bring this 
passage into connexion with what Diogenes Laertius says 
of Pythagoras:* mpa@tov Soxodvta pvOuov Kal cuppetpias 
éoroyda Gat. 

I believe that those * who formerly commented on this passage, 
though they justly conceived its weight, were more or less 
unconsciously biassed by the application of the word rhythm to 
poetry. Rhythm, as here applied to plastic art, is not imme- 


1 The dying one to the left, the arm make a clear but simple chronological 


on which he rests; so also Achilles ; 
also the second figure to left, and on 
the foot of the kneeling hoplite on 
the right side. 

2 Instances in which younger artists 
have influenced the style of their older 
contemporaries are frequent. I need 
only adduce Raphael and Francia. To 


statement, I may merely say that 
Pythagoras was to his older contem- 
porary, Onatas of Aegina, as Myron was 
to Pythagoras, and as Polycleitos and 
Pheidias were to Myron. 

3 viii. 46. 

+ Brunn and Overbeck, /.c. 
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diately connected with rhythm in poetry,! and at all events 
plastic rhythm does not derive its meaning from poetic rhythm 
with the Greeks. 

The word pvOyés, in the first instance, is to be translated 
simply by ‘flow.’ While symmetry is an architectural idea, the 
exact accordance between the two halves of one body, which 
forms the essential quality of architecture, rhythm is a plastic 
idea, has its essence in a certain deviation from this absolute 
equality, and is the characteristic of sculpture. Symmetry 
implies and expresses the lasting, uniform and inorganic ; rhythm 
implies change, the organic, as sculpture deals with animal life. 
Life manifests itself to our senses in motion, flow, and change ; 
life is individual, and the individual consists in a deviation from 
the absolutely regular. Archaic sculpture was too architectural, 
and in the regularity of its figures it counteracted all appearance 
of individuality, and the statues did not produce the effect of 
vitality. It expressed symmetry to the exclusion of rhythm. 
The innovation of Pythagoras was, that he added this flowing, 
irregular element to art, and thereby contributed to the appear- 
ance of vitality. But he kept within the bounds of what is 
pleasing to the human eye, which demands a certain regularity ; 
and though he furthered rhythm, he did not do it to the exclu- 
sion of symmetry. While infusing the greatest life into his 
statues, he kept within the bounds of what we should call 
plastic composition, in which certain elements of living nature 
are eliminated, others accentuated, and all are bound together 
by the unity of form. This harmony between life and form is 
the most characteristic feature of Greek art. 

Now within this general definition of rhythm and its relation 
to symmetry, we can distinguish several stages : 

a, Vitality is in the first place given to the statue by means of 
the continuous flow of the surface. Each smallest part of the 
surface in a good statue must have the resemblance of moving 
and vibrating like the skin of a real body, which never 
presents a geometrically straight line, but is a continuous 
succession of elevations or recessions, arsis and thesis—that is, 
it flows. Vitality must, as it were, stream into the clay through 


1 Aristotle (Rhetor. 3, 8) distin- latter to prose.—Cf. Plato, Leg. 2, 
guishes between pérpoy and puOuds, in init. Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb., ch. 
assigning the former to poetry and the _ ii, p. 56, ed. Reiske, 


H. 8.— VOL, I. 18) 
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the fingers of the modelling artist. The difference in this respect 
between Greek works and Roman copies that were made to 
order like mechanical ware will illustrate the difference between 
a statue possessed of this vitality of texture and one which is 
wanting in this first requisite. The statue we are dealing with, 
though a copy from the bronze original, is still an excellent 
Greek copy. Each part of the surface is carefully and 
thoroughly executed, and the difference in texture between the 
hair, the skin, and the stem of the tree is clearly indicated. 
To attain this effect, besides the feeling of form which must be 
inherent in the artist, much and intense work is needed. Hasty 
modelling (unless it is meant to be a sketch) can never convey 
vitality. The same holds good in all arts. The organic 
quality, the continuity of composition in literary work can only 
be attained when the subject has been thoroughly and for a long 
while revolved in the brain of the author, or has been modelled 


| and remodelled during the process of fixing it on paper. But 


the texture of the surface varies in appearance in accordance 
with what is below it, which it covers. As it covers bone or 
muscle or softer material, so will its appearance be different. This 
difference the sculptor must indicate by means of modelling, he 
must look deeper than the mere superficial appearance to what 
anatomically lies below, as the cause of the phenomenal difference. 
But in poor work the muscles, joints, &c., are indicated by 
means of simple elevations that do not gradually rise and fall, 
are not intermediated—they seem put together ; while-in good 
work the transition is gradual, the lines are not torn asunder— 
all flows together, as in nature. An excellent instance of this 
is furnished by our statue, the earliest statue in which we notice 
this quality. Finally, each distinct part of the body has a 
character of its own: an arm, a leg, the neck—all have a 
distinguishable character in their form and texture from the 
torso itself, and this difference of appearance must be rendered 
in a good statue. The artists who made the earliest works 
which have come down to us could not do this. What Pliny 
says of Pythagoras, that he was the first clearly to express 
sinews and veins, and that he rendered hair more carefully, is 
an incomplete way (by enumeration of a few attributes for the 
essence of the thing) of expressing, that Pythagoras was the first 
to infuse vitality into his statues by means of the indication of 
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natural texture in the surface of the human body. And this is 
the first stage in the realisation of plastic pvOuds. 

b. Rhythm, the organic quality of a work of sculpture, is 
furthermore to be found in the relation which subsists betweer 
the parts of the body among each other and between the parts 
and the body as a whole. Here symmetry begins to be mani- 
festly and organically connected with rhythm. In the first 
place, no part must be out of proportion with the whole. The 
leg must be of a certain dimension in proportion to the arm, 
the neck of a certain thickness and length in comparison to the 
width of the shoulders, &c., and all members must bear a 
certain relation to the size and physical character of the whole 
figure. But in the second place this well-proportioned figure 
must not appear architectural, but must impress us with the 
life which is essential to the animal organism which it repre- 
sents. Such life manifests itself to us in the moving power of 
the organism. An architectural edifice must above all impress 
us with its immovability; its power of lasting and remaining 
unchanged. This quality becomes manifest to our senses, ¢.g. 
in that the columns are all parallel and of equal height, so that 
the roof rests firmly on them. But movement in nature, 
physical motion, is a deviation from this absolute regularity and 
sameness ; it is not represented by a straight line, but a spiral, 
wavy line—it flows. We notice this throughout nature ; in its 
grosser appearance it is the system of alternation. A diagram 
of the succession of the branches of a tree shows us a spiral 
growth. Animals and human beings in walking move their 
legs alternately ; nay, in walking we move the arm and the 
corresponding leg in an opposed direction, and this very 
opposition between the upper and lower half of our body 
is one of the chief causes of progression in walking. Now 
the Archaic statues of a date before our athlete have both 
legs firmly planted, the one before the other, and the body is 
equally balanced between the two. It is the same principle 
as that which subsists in the columns in architecture, and this 
adds to the impression of lifelessness which these early works 
convey to us; they do not suggest movement. In our 
statue, however, the weight is thrown upon the right leg, 
while the left leg is comparatively unfreighted. This is the 
plastic rhythm which has been introduced into this work, and 
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has superseded the autocracy of architectural symmetry which 
reigned supreme previous to this epoch. This gives the statue 
the potentiality of moving, and actually gives it the appearance 
of inner movement to and fro, and from one leg to the other (as 
in the indication of texture the skin seems to vibrate), while the 
restful firm position on the one leg gives the monumental quiet 
which works of sculpture need. We shall presently see how 
this position of the legs in connexion with the attitude of the 
upper part of the body serves to give expression to a still 
higher stage of rhythm. The Germans express this in distin- 
guishing between Standbein and Spielbein, the leg of rest and the 
leg of play; and it was generally believed, from a note in Pliny, 
that this was an innovation of Polycleitos. But this cannot 
possibly be so; for the violently moving figures of Myron, and 
even the Aeginetan marbles, are a stage further in the expression 
of motion. And yet, when Pliny says of Polycleitos, Propriwm,eius 
est wno crure ut insisterent signa excogitasse, there must be some 
meaning and truth in what he says, though again we need here 
not conceive this as if literally for the very first time such a 
thing had been done, but as habitually, with full consciousness 
and accentuation. It is clear that some innovation must have 
been introduced. The mere resting on one leg it cannot mean. 
As is so frequently the case, the monuments lead us to the 
correct interpretation of the literary passage. All the numerous 
replicas of the Doryphoros and Diadumenos of Polycleitos 
represent the figure as striding forward. The one leg is placed 
forward, while the other, merely touching the ground with the 
toes, is dragged behind. This is no doubt a step in advance in 
the expression of motion, and is much more ‘wno crure in- 
sistere,’ than in our statue, where the left leg, though relatively 
free, still fully touches the ground and bears some part of the 
weight. Michaelis,” I am pleased to find, has given exactly the 
same interpretation to this passage. 

¢e. The third stage, in which rhythm and vitality are expressed 
in statues, is in the harmony between all parts and the uniform 
physical character and the situation of the figure. This would 
be, for instance, if all the parts united to convey the impression 

1 N. H. xxxiv. 56. Musewm, vol. 32, p. 593, and Petersen, 


2 Annali dell? Instit, 1878, pp. 28 Arch, Zeit. 1864, p. 131. 
and 29, Cf. Bliimner. in Rhein, 
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of a strong or a weak man in relaxation or exertion. This 
statue of a pugilist must represent a strong man, and so each 
part of the body is in keeping with this salient feature ; an arm 
or leg, or a foot found alone could immediately be identified as 
belonging toastrong man. But it isin the way in which the parts 
combine to one attitude that the special nature of this athlete 
is expressed. He stands firmly, and we almost feel how he 
presses the ground with his right foot; and this is indicated in 
the way in which the muscle above the knee stands forth 
markedly, and the ankle is curved,—he is pressing back the 
knee. The muscles of the calf are also strongly pronounced. 
The shoulders are pressed back in the position of the ephedros, 
while the chest is pressed forward. The more the chest is 
pressed forward, the more must the lower part of the back and 
the spine recede. This position, however, if we stand equally 
on both feet, becomes stiff and unnatural; but the exertion of 
the upper part of the body is compensated as soon as we throw 
the weight more on one leg. This compensation of rhythm is 
carried still further in what may be called ‘crossed rhythm’ 
(ytaoués), to which Brunn has drawn attention in his recent 
article on a ‘ Tipo statuario di atleta.’? This rhythmic compensa- 
tion becomes still more evident in the fact that, while below the 
waist the balance of our figure dips towards the right, that of 
the parts above draws towards the left. The palm-branch he 
held in his hand no doubt added to this effect, and counteracted 
the heaviness in composition produced on the right side below by 
_ the tree-stem. Were we to imitate an orator projecting his left 
hand, we should naturally throw the weight of the body on the 
right leg. This is in figures in rest. In actual movement in a 
forward direction, the right arm will recede while the right foot 
advances, and vice versé. This, as Brunn has pointed out, is not 
to be found in the earliest works. We meet this expression of 
rhythm for the first time in our statue. How far Pythagoras 
had advanced in rhythmical expression becomes evident 
when Pliny ® tells us that the spectator almost felt the pain of 





1 It is most important for one 
who studies these questions to imitate 
himself the position of statues. In 
many cases this is the simplest method 
of recognising how a statue must 
have been, which we see in a very 


fragmentary condition. 

2 Annali, 1879, p. 201, seqq. 

3 xxxiv. 59.  ‘Syracusis autem 
claudicantem, cujus ulceris dolorem 
sentire ‘etiam spectantes videntur.’ 
Overbeck, Schriftquellen, &c. No. 499. 
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the ‘limping one’ (Philoctetes) by Pythagoras. But this 
merely means physical pain, and not moral grief. And here we 
have the limit of the artistic powers of Pythagoras. 

There are still higher stages in the development of plastic 
rhythm,! to which Pythagoras did not attain; but these belong 
to a later period. They are the expression of moral character 
and individual mood in plastic rhythm. 

The statue of the pugilist which we have been considering 
affords the best illustration for the various stages of rhythm, so 
far as we have traced them, At the same time the pleasing 
outline of the composition, the symmetry of the whole, is 
blended in harmony with its flowing vitality. And ‘thus 
the positive evidence also leads us to assign this work to 
Pythagoras. 

If, finally, we look amongst the recorded works of this 
sculptor for one which corresponds to this statue, we find that 
we can, with the greatest hypothetical probability, consider this a 
copy of the statue of the pugilist Euthymos,? which Pausanias 
considered. so worthy of admiration; we know that this statue 
existed in many copies. 

To account for the great strength of very famous athletes, the 
Greeks in several instances ascribed to them divine origin. So 
the Thasians maintained that Heracles took the form of the 

1 The completion of theexamination thesis would be finally verified or dis- 


of this most important factor of plastic proved. Pythagoras here calls himself 
art I must defer to a special inquiry a Samian. Pliny (xxxiv. 60) is the 


on rhythm. 

? Since the above was written Mr. 
Perey Gardner has drawn my attention 
to an inscription from a base at Olym- 
pia, published by E. Curtius, Arch. 
Zeit, xxxvi. p. 83. This base belonged 
to the statue of Euthymos : 

Et@uuos Aoxpds ’Avrixdéous Tpls OAvur? 
évixwy, 

cixdva Séarnoev Thyde Boorots evopav. 
Ev@uuos Aoxpds amd Zepuptou aveOnne 

TvOaydpas Sduos érolnoer. 

Dr. Weil mentions a cavity on the 
top of the base, 0,41 metres in length 
probably admitting a plinth. If any- 
thing could be ascertained with regard 
to the position of the feet of the statue 
that stood on this pedestal, my hypo- 





only author who makes two persons 
of the Samian and Rhegian. Urlichs 
has shown some time ago (Chrestomathia 
Pliniana, p. 320) that Pythagoras be- 
longed to the Samian emigrants who 
were induced by Anaxilas the tyrant of 
Rhegion to settle in Zankle (subse- 
quently called Messana). This town 
came under the sway of Anaxilas, and 
so Pythagoras could naturally call 
himself a Samian or a Rhegian. This 
may have induced a Syracusan comic 
writer to make a jest of ‘the two 
persons who looked so very much alike,’ 
and this was probably the source from 
which Pliny gathered his information 
regarding the two sculptors and the 
striking resemblance between them. 
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father of the famous athlete Theagenes! and begot him. Eu- 
thymos? was reputed to be the son of the river-god Kaekinos. 
After death they became heroes: so the pugilists Kleomedes,’ 
Theagenes, and Euthymos. They were then adored, as was 
natural, as a kind of minor gods who bestowed physical 
strength upon their adorers. Their statues were placed 
all over the country, at the roadsides, on public places, and 
in the gymnasia. Pausanias says of Theagenes: ‘I also 
know that statues of Theagenes are erected in many places 
within and beyond Greece, and that he heals sicknesses and 
receives adoration as a god. The statue which he has in the 
Altis is by Glaukias of Aegina.’ I think it not improbable 
that the so-called Strangford ‘ Apollo,’ * which is doubtlessly an 
athlete, and in the style of work corresponds exactly to Archaic 
Aeginetan art of the time of Glaukias, may be a copy of the 
statue of Theagenes. Now Euthymos is held in equal honour. 
Fabulous feats, such as the expulsion of the Black Spirit who 
haunted Temessa (or Thempsa), are ascribed to him, Pausanias 
also saw an illustration of this feat on the copy of a painting. 
‘He arrived at a very advanced age (so Pausanias proceeds), and 
left this earth, without dying, in a peculiar manner.’ He was 
worshipped as a hero, and, as we know from a passage in Pliny, 
there must have been many copies of his statue scattered 
about, for Pliny tells us of two that were struck by lightning on 
the same day.® 

All these circumstances make it highly probable that the 
so-called Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo, together with the so-called 
Apollo on the Omphalos and the other replicas of this statue, 
are copies of the statue of the pugilist Euthymos by Pythagoras 
of Rhegion., 


In the beginning of this inquiry I pointed to the fact that 
before Greek art could arrive at the height in which in Athens 


1 Paus. vi. 11. et Iovis deorum summi adstipulatu 
2 Paus. vi. 6. Euthymus pycta, semper Olympiae 
3 Paus. vi. 9, victor et semel victus. Patria ei Locriin 


4 Said to come from the island of Italia. Ibi imaginem eius et Olympiae 
Anaphe.—Newton, Essays on Art and alteram eodem die tactam fulmine 
Archacology, London, 1880, p. 81. Callimachum ut nihil aliud miratum 

5 N. H. vii. 152. ‘Consecratus est video,’ &c, Overbeck, Schriftquellcn, 
vivos sentiensque eiusdem oraculiiussu No, 494. 
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Pheidias infused with ideal forms the figures which he rendered 
true to nature, perfection in the technical handling of the 
material had to precede. The history of Archaic art in Greece 
is the history of the struggle of the artistic spirit with the 
reluctant material, and its final victory over it. Now if we 
consider the sculptor Pythagoras in this connexion we find that 
he holds the most prominent position in the consummation of 
this end. The earliest works are architectural, to the exclusion 
of vitality. And the struggle will now be for a combination of 
vitality and regularity of form in the full harmony of the 
organic body. But the progression was not simple; we find 
extreme action in one direction, and reaction back to another. 
And yet the whole movement is progressive. Greek art 
was not like Oriental art in clinging to fixed forms. The 
Greeks clung to nature, and learnt from her. In the seated 
figures of the Branchidae from the Sacred Way near Miletus 
we have this want of vitality, and the extreme reaction toa 
formless attempt at imitating nature sets in in works like the 
earlier metopes from the temple of Selinus. In Athens there will 
be this harmony; but the Athenian spirit, with its keen sense 
for movement and vitality, will transgress the bounds of the daw 
of form which we notice in the dry and stern figures of early 
Peloponnesian reliefs. And so, though a keen sense for rhythm 
and texture is already manifest in the archaic seated Athene 
on the Acropolis, still there is an absence of the stern regularity 
which exists in Archaic Peloponnesian work to the exclusion of 
vitality. The Athenian spirit for rhythm will have to be trans- 
fused with the Peloponnesian spirit for symmetry. Symmetry 
and rhythm were first combined by Pythagoras of Rhegion, and 
it is more than mere chance that Rhegion, originally a Chalci- 
dian settlement, received a large body of Messenians at the 
close of the Messenian war, and that the teacher of Pythagoras 
held Peloponnesian traditions in his art. No fitter person 
could have effectuated this final step. But Pythagoras was not 
universal. He did not excel in rendering the female figure, and 
though he was proficient in the correct modelling of the form 
and the manifestation of masculine strength, he was wanting in 
the power to give expression to grace and sweetness. The 
female form and the treatment of drapery were also neglected by 
him. This gap was filled by Kalamis. Now the soil is prepared 
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for the richest fruit. But again the restless Athenian spirit is 
about to transgress in the direction of rhythm, to the detri- 
ment of symmetry, in the distorta and elaborata (as Quintilian 
would call them) figures of Myron. But the artistic tact and 
the power and genius of Pheidias are a safeguard against any 
violent reaction, and the highest period of artistic manifestation 
is arrived at, in which great and beautiful ideas and natural 
and pleasing forms are united in the harmony of one work 
of art. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 











AN ARCHAIC VASE WITH REPRESENTATION 


AN ARCHAIC VASE WITH REPRESENTATION OF A 
MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 


THE vase which forms the subject of this memoir has been 
thought worthy of publication, both because it belongs to a 
type of which we have as yet but few examples, and also on 
account of the peculiar interest attaching to the design painted 
upon it. Its probable age can only be a matter of conjecture, 
as some of the vases of the class to which it belongs have been 
considered by archaeologists to be late imitations of the archaic, 
while on the other hand the internal evidence of the painting 
would seem to assign it to a place among the earliest class of 
Greek vases. It is figured on Plate VII. 

It is a circular dish with two handles, 3 inches high by 11? 
inches diameter, composed of a soft reddish clay of a yielding 
surface; the painting is laid on in a reddish brown, in some 
parts so thinly as to be transparent, and in other parts has 
rubbed away with the surface, so that it has acquired that 
patchy appearance generally characteristic of vase pictures of 
this type. The drawing, though crude and in parts almost 
grotesque, is executed with great spirit and freedom of style,— 
and thus could hardly have been the work of a late provincial 
artist—while in the shape of the column and of the wheel of 
the cart, in the prominent nose and chin which admit of no 
distinction between bearded and beardless faces, and in the 
angular contour of the human figures, we recognise features 
peculiar to an archaic period of art. 

The figures, which are drawn in silhouette, helped out here 
and there with an occasional rough incised line, are arranged 
in a frieze around the exterior of the vase, within a wreath of 
single ivy leaves; another design occupies a medallion in the 
centre of the interior. In this medallion, an unarmed warrior is 
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represented easily overcoming an opponent whose arms he holds, 
and who attempts to fly, vainly brandishing a sword in his left 
hand: in his right he holds a cord, at the end of which is 
fastened an object of indefinite outline, in shape somewhat re- 
sembling a small tortoise: on the right a third warrior flies at 
full speed, looking back with a gesture of fear. This subject may 
perhaps represent an episode in the life of one of the mythical 
heroes of Athens, Herakles or Theseus, but at present I can 
offer no certain explanation of it. 

The chief interest of our vase, however, lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the frieze of figures which decorates the exterior (Plate 
VIL. scale #). These may be divided: into two separate groups, 
each of which pourtrays a distinct scene. The first and most im- 
portant group includes fourteen out of the twenty human figures, 
and extends from the column on the right to the figure behind 

_the car on the left. It is evident that we have here represented a 
procession of figures about to sacrifice to Athené : on the extreme 
right we see the Doric column, indicating, as is usual in Greek 
vase pictures, the whole by a part, and therefore standing here 
for the Temple itself! In front of this column, and apparently 
sub divo, stands the statue of Athené Polias as it stood upon 
the Akropolis before the sacking of Athens by the Persians, 
the shield advanced in the_left hand, the spear brandished 
in the right, fit symbols of the tutelary goddess of the 
Athenian Akropolis; her helmet, for which there was not space / 
in the design, is partially indicated by a peak on each side of 
the face. The identity of this figure is still further established 
by the objects behind the statue: the snake, the o/coupds dqus? 
of the goddess, and the olive plant, her peculiar attribute, both - 
especially significant of her temple on the Akropolis, where they 
were cherished in her honour. In front of the statue is a some- 
what strange object, formed apparently of rough blocks of stone, 
in shape like a high-backed seat: this represents the altar of 
burnt sacrifice, from which the flames already ascend. We 
know that it was usual to have the altar placed thus before the 
temple: Aeschylus (Suppl. 1. 494) speaks of Bwyol mpdvaor; and 
indeed it was only natural that the altar should stand close to 
the goddess : in the shape, which I believe to be unique, 


1 The rough vertical line down the _ render fluting ? 
centre is possibly a rude attempt to 2 Ar. Lys. 759. 
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there is possibly a reference to the seats of the deities fre- 
quently placed in their temples, such as, for example, the golden 
seat which Plutarch tells us (Per. 13) was made by Pheidias for 
Athené. 

Upon the back of the altar is seated a bird, which is certainly 
not the owl, but seems more to resemble in shape a crow, and 
in effect it appears that this bird was originally under the pro- 
tection of Athené, although it afterwards gave place to the owl 
(Ovid, Met. ii. 549, sgg.): Pausanias (iv. 34, 6) speaks of a 
bronze statue of the goddess in the open air, on the Akropolis 
at Athens, holding a crow in her hand: Aelian, again (NV. A. 3, 9), 
states that this very bird was particularly invoked at_ weddings, 
a fact which tends to confirm the interpretation of this design 
which I am about to propose. It is well known that it was 
customary among the Greeks to decorate an altar with the 
attributive bird of the god: the eagle, raven, and owl are most 
frequently so found, and Strabo says that the great altar of 
Artemis at Ephesos was almost covered with emblems of this 
kind, works of Praxiteles. 

We now come to the actual procession, which I think can be 
clearly proved to represent an Athenian wedding; but first it 
will be well to give a short account of the nuptial ceremony as 
we know it from paintings and other sources. 

The prototype of all Greek marriage festivals was the cele- 
bration of the nuptials of Zeus and Hera: and almost all the 
representations of a marriage scene which have come down to 
us in art are generally explained to be mystical processions of 
deities, most usually including Apollo, Artemis, Hermes, Athené, 
Dionysos, besides the king of gods and his consort, whose place 
in the quadriga is sometimes filled by two of the lesser deities.1 
Otherwise the existing monuments give us little information 
upon the subject: and I think this vase will be found to furnish 
valuable evidence towards clearing up more than one point 
hitherto obscure. 

The time of year most usually selected for marriages was the 
month Gamelion, which included part of January and February, 
and of which certain days seem to have been considered more 
suitable than others. In this month was celebrated the Gamelia, 


1 See Gerhard, Aus. Vas. Taff. cccx. foll. 
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or iepds ydpos, the festival of the marriage of Zeus and Hera, 
in which both Athené and Dionysos, in their quality of deities 
of nature, bore a part. The actual wedding, after the lawful 
affiancing (éyyvnots) had taken place, was preceded by a solemn 
sacrifice, mpotéXesa or mpoyawera, offered by the father of the 
bride (Eur. Jph. Aul. 718) either to the protecting gods of 
marriage, @col yau7jdco1, or, as we learn from Plutarch (Amat. 
Narr. 1), to the tutelary deity of the place, Ocds éyxwpios: thus 
in Photius (p. 464, Dobr.) this sacrifice is performed in honour of 
% eos, who, as he is speaking of Athens, cannot be other than 
Athené. It is uncertain whether this rite was performed on a 
day previous to the wedding-day; the evidence of Achilles 
Tatius (ii. 12) certainly points to the wedding-day itself,! where 
the father of the bride, already sacrificing the mporédeva, on 
account of a bad omen, puts off the wedding for ¢hat day: 
érréayev éxelvnv Tiv Huépav Tovs ydamous: and indeed it seems 
only natural to expect that such was the case: the bride and 
bridegroom must both have taken part in the sacrificial pro- 
cession, for the intervention of the deity was necessary to con- 
firm the ceremony: Plutarch says (Praec. conj. p. 138, B.), tov 
matpwov Oecpov, dv % THs Anuntpos tépeva cuverpyvupévois 
édyppoce :? probably the ‘ giving away,’ &xdoacs, took place here : 
in Hyper. pro Lycoph., Dioxippos accompanies the procession 
(jxorovOe) Sia TO yijpav éxdidoc0ar adtyiv, and possibly the 
bride would have taken this occasion to dedicate the apaipécers 
(Hesych.) of her hair. I see no reason, therefore, why the 
leading home of the bride should not immediately have followed 
the sacrifice, forming part of the same ceremony. Hesychius, 
and some writers who are quoted as loci upon this point, would 
appear to use the word yduos in a limited, as well as in a 
general, sense, as implying nothing more than the consummation 
of the nuptials, excluding all the ceremonies, even down to 
the banquet: thus he defines mporéXeva as ‘% mpd TOV yayov 
O@vola cai éopty:’ I think we get rid of a difficulty by bearing 
in mind this distinction of the mporéXeva from the yapos proper : 


1 Cf. Becker’s Charicles, ed. Goll, factory. 


pp. 361-2. I can find no direct evi- 2 Cf. Zonaras, lex. p. 77. 
dence against this theory except a pas- 3 Poll. iii. 38, nad rijs nduns 5t téTe 
sage of Hesychius (under yduwv &n), (i.e. at the mporéAca) amhpxorvto tais 


of which the reading seems unsatis-  Oeais af «dpa. 
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which is indeed suggested by Pollux, though he again divides 
them differently: ‘xa rd pwév Epyov ouod Kal % éopt?, yapos’ 
5é apo ydpou Ouaia, mporéreva Kal mpoyapea. ;Cf. also 
Hyperides, quoted by Pollux, iii. 44, who says, ‘“Ownpos pévros 
ov TO épyov povov adAXQ Kal Thy éotiacwy, yamov Kane,’ where the 
limited sense of the word is clearly recognised. Thus, then, it 
is necessary to consider the word ydayos as used in two distinct 
senses: either for the whole ceremony generally, or as form- 
ing a component part of it, together with the mporérea, the 
yapndia, &c.; whilst the mporédeva would include the pro- 
cession to the temple, the sacrifice (the omen-taking, dedications, 
&c.), the &docvs, and in certain instances, the leading home 
and banquet. Arrived at the house of the bridegroom, the 
bride was probably conducted within by her mother, bearing 
a lighted torch (Eur. Phoen. 344 and [ph. Aul. 728): and the 
ceremony was terminated by the marriage banquet, Ooivn 
yapiKn. 

It is probable then that the design before us represents the 
mporéXeta preparatory to the wedding: the nuptial procession 
moves along, headed by a female figure, the priestess! for the 
occasion, who carries upon her head the kaneon, a flat circular 
basket containg the cakes, chaplets, and other objects intended 
for use in the sacrifice. It may be noticed that this figure 
wears an upper garment similar to that of Athené, which does 
not appear to be the ordinary diploidion: presuming that this 
may, in the case of the Goddess, represent the sacred aegis, 
her usual attribute, we must look for a satisfactory prece- 
dent for its appearance upon an ordinary mortal. A pas- 
sage of Zonaras (Lex. p. 77) renders such an interpretation 
possible: % iépeva A@jvnoe Thv iepav aiyida gopodca pos Tods 
veoyapous eicépyerar: but in drawing such as that of our 
design it is of course useless to insist upon minute points 
of detail. Next comes the ox, the usual victim on such 
occasions for those who could afford it, led by a cord in 
the hand of the principal male figure, who would probably be 
the father of the bride,’ assisted by an attendant who holds a 


1 Either the regular priestess of tive of the bride. 
Athené or, as we know was the case 2 Ach. Tat, ii. 12; Eur. Jph. in A. 
in the Dionysia (Ar. Ach. 241-252), 718, 
an unmarried female, probably a rela- 
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cord attached to either of the hind legs of the animal: between 
these two figures walks an auletes playing upon the double 
flutes : then follow four figures, one carrying an oinochoé, probably 
containing wine for the sacrifice, two with torches, the da8es 
vuudixai (Ar. Pax, 1318), and two with chaplets: the whole 
arrangement thus coinciding with the accounts we have of such 
processions, which included flute-players, torch-bearers, and 
persons carrying chaplets,! most of whom probably joined in 
chanting the song of Hymenaios.” 

The bridal car itself, drawn by two mules, and followed by a 
figure bearing a wand, closes the procession: such carts are of 
extremely rare occurrence on monuments of Greek art, instances 
being limited, on Greek vases at least, to three or four : of these, 
the interpretation of one (Gerhard, Aus. Vas. cexvii. 2) remains 
doubtful: in a second (Panofka, Bild. ant. Lebens, xx. 2, p. 47) 
the duaé€a is certainly in use as a funeral car :* while in a third 
(Ibid. xvii. 2) it is probably a nuptial car, containing the bridal 
couple and the ‘best man.’ In this last instance, as well as 
upon our vase, the body of the cart is made of wicker, 
whence Homer's epithet evzAextos: and from his description 
we learn that this part, which he calls we(puvs, was capable of 
being detached from the rest: medpwvOa 8& Soap én’ adtijs 
(aud£ns), Il. 24, 190, 267: in a funeral it was probably so 
detached to allow of the coffin being placed lengthwise on 
the cart. The mule car seems from the time of Homer down- 
wards to have been the most usual conveyance for domestic 
purposes, and especially for weddings: we gather from Pollux* 
that it was customary to fetch the bride in a car rather than on 
foot: él Levryous 5é Tas vUudas ws emitoTOAD peTyecary, ei 5é 
wet adixvetto 1 vind, xapairrous édéyeto. Inside the car 
sat the bride, between the bridegroom and the mwdpoyos, who 
- seems to have officiated as the bridegroom’s friend, much the 
same as our ‘best man’: Photius, s. v., says: wéon péev 7 
viedn, éxatépwhev dé 6 Te vupdios Kal 6 tdpoyos. This 





1 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 3, &e. 

2 Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. ii. 
Pollux, i. 35, &e. 

3 Cf. Hom. J1/. vii. 426, and xxiv.782. 
Gerhard, in the Berlins antike Bild- 
werke, describing a vase which is cer- 


389 ; 


tainly Etruscan, mentions a similar 
two-wheeled mule car, on which lies a 
bearded corpse ; the procession is headed 
by the grotesque figure of Charun, the 
Etruscan conception of death, 

4 Onom. iii. 40, 


« 
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expression has led many to believe that the three sat upon the 
same seat: but judging from the size of the cart, and from the 
evidence of our vase, it is more probable that they sat one 
behind the other, the bride still wéon. We may assume that 
either the bridegroom or the wdapoyos would drive, and the first 
three of the figures in the cart thus would be accounted for. The 
fourth, who sits at the back holding a chaplet, wears a talaric 
chiton ; from the analogy of the priestess and the figure of 
Athené, who alone of all in the design wear this garment, if we 
do not consider the bride, we may assume that this figure is 
female. Though no positive evidence exists as to the presence 
of a fourth person, it is probable that we see here either the 
mother of the bride or a bridesmaid, vupdedtpia,! who ‘ar- 
ranged the things concerning the wedding’ (Poll. iii. 41). 
From the gesture of the hands she seems to be conversing 
with the figure who closes the procession, and who is possibly a 
marshal such as we see on the Frieze of the Parthenon; per- 
haps in this figure we see the muleteer, dpedxopuos, mentioned 
by Hyperides (Zyc. 4), as following the bridal car in the pro- 
cession: dpewxopov Kal mponyntiy axorovbeiv To Fevryer. It is 
noticeable that the mules are not driven by means of reins: 
perhaps, as on the Burgon Panathenaic vase (Millingen, Uned. 
Mon. pl. ii. Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus. 569), the driver con- 
trolled the animals by voice and the whip, de7A4 pdorE (Soph. 
Aj. 242), which in our design he holds over them. 

The painting which occupies the reverse side probably repre- 
sents a scene from the Dionysiac festival of the Lenaia, which 
was also held in the month Gamelion?: at this feast, we are 
told, the procession sacrificed a goat at the Lenaion, and a 
chorus (hence called tpaycxds yopos) standing around chanted 
a dithyrambic ode to the god: the garlands held in the hands 
would indicate the sacrificial nature of the scene : and the object 
above the goat may be a mask, typifying the scenic contests? 
which took place at the time. 

The bird on the extreme left does not seem to contribute at 
all to the action of the design, and at first sight would appear 


* Hesych. II., p. 692, vunpevrpia 7 2 Hermann, loc. cit. II. p. 396, 22- 
ouureutouern twd Tay yovéwy TH viudn 28. 
wa:dvuupos. Hermann, Lehrb. der Or. 3 Hermann, ibid., and II. p. 399, 5. 
Ant, IIT, 245, 20, 
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to have been inserted by the artist merely to fill in a blank 
space : the key, however, to the interpretation is, I think, afforded 
in a comparison with a similar type upon a coin of Selinus: 
there we see this very crane or marsh bird, which, by a connec- 
tion of ideas very common in Greek art, is certainly employed 
to represent the marsh itself: applying the evidence thus ob- 
tained to our vase, we find that the deity of the temple where 
the feast of the Lenaia was celebrated was called Dionysos 
Limnaios, or ‘the marshy,’ on account of the swamp! in which 
the temple originally stood: a point which goes far to justify 
the attribution I have given of this scene, and is doubly in- 
teresting because satisfactory interpretations of these and similar 
types on vases are notoriously of rare occurrence. 


CECcIL SMITH. 


1 Cf. Schol. to Ar. Ran. 216, who orddas Fyov éoprds. Steph. Byz. s, v. : 
quotes Kallimachos, Aimyalp 8 xopo- Ath. xi. 465 a. 
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THE PENTATHLON 


THE PENTATHLON OF THE GREEKS. 


TISAMENUS having been told by the priestess at Delphi that he 
should win five most illustrious contests, began at once, as Hero- 
dotus ! tells us, to train for the Olympian pentathlon, supposing 
that to that alone she could refer. From this we may judge 
that the pentathlon was in high favour among the Greeks. And 
not without reason, for whereas, as Socrates complained,? ‘run- 
ning long distances makes the legs thick and the shoulders 
meagre, and boxing makes the shoulders sturdy and the legs 
feeble,’ the practice of the pentathlon, on the contrary, developed 
all parts of the body in fair proportion. Hence it was in high 
honour among the Spartans, who set their faces against dis- 
honouring and disfiguring contests, such as boxing and the 
pancration. Hence the pentathli were in all Greek states the 
models of physical beauty and vigour. And the great physician 
Galen remarks*® that the pentathlon is the most perfect of 
exercises, and also called xatacxeuy, the training par excellen 

Among German archaeologists the pentathlon has arouse 
considerable interest. Bockh and Hermann devoted muc 
attention tu its explanation, and each of them, as well as Disse 
and several other writers, drew up a scheme of the contest. bh 
more recent times Dr. Pinder* has published a work of more 
than a hundred pages in length on the subject. In my opinion 
all of these writers have failed to discover the true nature of 
the Greek pentathlon, not of course in consequence of want of 


1 Herod. ix. 33, cf. Pausan. iii, accept all Dr. Pinder’s opinions, his 


11.6. work is one of much ability, and I am 
2 Xenoph. Sympos. 2, 17. greatly indebted to it throughout this 
3 De Sanitate tuenda, iii. 2. paper. In particular, my references to 


4 Der Fiinfkampf der Hellenen, classical writers are frequently due to 
Berlin, 1867. Although I do not _ his research, 
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learning and ability, but rather from a want of practical acquaint- 
ance with the nature of athletic contests, and from an absence of 
that spirit of sport which seems to have been almost the exclusive 
possession of the Greeks in ancient as of the English in modern 
days. However, this is an allegation which no one can be 
expected to accept without proof. I must give readers an 
opportunity of seeing what fault I have to find with the theories 
of Hermann and Pinder, and it will be for them to judge 
whether my own is preferable. 

The pentathlon of Olympia and the other great games con- 
sisted of five contests. This its very name implies. What 
contests these were is, I believe, undisputed; we have on this 
point the concurring testimony of a number of writers and their 
scholiasts. The verse of Simonides is well known :— 


adpa Todwxeinv SicKxov dxovta Tadnv. 


The same five contests, namely : leaping, running, throwing the 
discus, hurling the javelin, and wrestling, are again mentioned 
by the Scholiast to Pindar —? 


arpa Sicxos axovtiov Spomos Kat warn. 
and the Scholiast to Sophocles? agrees— 
aaApa SicKxov dxovta Spopov wadnv. 
Eustathius* quotes a distich to the same effect— 


arma today Sicxov te Bor? Kal dKxovTos épw) 
\ 4 > \ , / > n s 
kal Spouos 70é warn, pia & rdero maou TeXEUT?. 


These concurrent testimonies are quite sufficient to establish in- 
controvertibly the character of the contests included in the 
pentathlon, although sometimes in later writers we find a 
tendency to substitute boxing for javelin-throwing. This sub- 
stitution is explained by Dr. Pinder as based on a misunder- 
standing of a passage in the Odyssey* which describes the 
athletic contests of the Phaeacians. Homer describes these 
people as contending among themselves in running, wrestling, 
leaping, discus-throwing, and boxing. But there is nothing in 
the context to show that these contests were by them considered 


1 Ad Isth. i. 35. 3 Ad Il, y 621. 
2 Ad Electr, 691, * @120—30, 
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as parts of a great competition like that of the pentathlon. 
They stood quite apart one from the other, and were won by 
various Phaeacian heroes. But the mere fact that these con- 
tests were in number five seems to have created a confusion in 
the minds of certain writers of the lower age. 

We must confine ourselves to a very brief sketch of those 
contests which formed the essential part of the Greek pentathlon, 
namely: leaping, spear-throwing, and discus-throwing, for run- 
ning and wrestling were not peculiar to it. The leap would appear 
from the numerous representations which we possess of it on 
ancient monuments to have been taken standing. The ancients 
considered it the hardest part of the contest.! It was accom- 
plished with the help of the halteres, which were weights of 
stone or metal, corresponding to our dumb-bells, and were 
supposed materially to facilitate the process of leaping. 
The attitude of the leaper may be judged from vases. He 
stretched out his two hands in front of him, one of the halteres 
in each, then bent his knees, and then at the same moment 
straightened his legs and brought his arms backwards; see 
Plate VIII. Ido not know that any one in our Universities has 
experimented in this method of leaping, but the thing is worth a 
trial. As to the distance the Greeks could cover,—for the jump 
was in length, not height,—we are much perplexed. It is stated, 
not by one author, but several, that fifty feet was sometimes 
covered, and that Phayllus of Croton leapt fifty-five feet, and 
Chionis fifty-two feet. This is a difficulty which still requires 
explanation, It is unreasonable to suppose that the ancients 
would repeat over and over again in narrative and epigram a 
statement which would seem to any one acquainted with the 
subject palpably absurd. Yet we cannot for an instant imagine 
that a standing leap of fifty feet would be possible ; seeing that 
our best athletes scarcely reach half that distance, with the 
advantage of a run. 

The most complete account of the feat of Phayllus is given by 
the Scholiast to Lucian.2 He writes of that athlete, rav mpo 
avtTod oxartévtwy v Todas Kal TovTOUs mnddvTwY, 6 PairXos 
imép Tods v' mavu érjdnoev. From this passage it would seem 
that in the course of a competition, probably at Pytho, where 


1 Philostr, De Gymn. 55, 2 4d Soman. s. Gall. 6. 
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Phayllus was thrice victorious, other competitors leapt fifty feet, 
but Phayllus surpassed all. And he was no mythical hero, but - 
one who commanded a ship at the time of the Persian invasion. 
In the above-quoted passage there occurs the word oxamre.v 
in connection with leaping. bmrép ta éoxappéva mndav was pro- 
verbial for describing a long leap. What were these éoxappéva ? 
The Scholiast to Pindar says! that after every leap a fork was 
drawn across to mark its length, so that he who leaps beyond 
all marks distances his rivals. This seems the natural explana- 
tion of the phrase. But Dr. Pinder considers that some other 
explanation is required. He says that both the Scholiast to 
Lucian, and especially Pindar in his well-known lines— 


\ \ 
paxpa 51) 
ae er ye ' U > ‘ e Ud 
avtTobev Ghuad’ Vrockantot TIs* Exyw yovatwv éXappov oppav— 


imply that the écxapuéva set a task to the leaper and directed 
his efforts. Hence some writers have thought that the word 
indicated a space specially prepared for the leapers by breaking 
up the ground, and have supposed that vigorous leapers some- 
times overpassed the limit of such ground. 

The spear was thrown, as may be seen from the Plate, usually 
by means of a thong, which probably imparted to it a rotatory 
motion, the principle being the same as that which we use in 
rifling our guns. A rotatory motion of course ensures steadiness 
and accuracy. Sometimes, however, as on a disk? in the British 
Museum, there appears no thong. It is probable that the spear 
was thrown at a mark or target, and the goodness of the throw 
tested by its arriving near to or far from the centre of such mark, 
and not merely by the distance covered. We are left to proba- 
bilities, because there is, I believe, no passage of the writers 
which settles the question. 

The competition with the discus was probably otherwise 
ordered. Here distance thrown only was considered. Phajyllus 
is said to have thrown a discus ninety-five feet. But as to the 
weight of the discus, we are not informed. A discus in the 
British Museum weighs 11 lbs. and 9 0z., and it is probable that 
this was a real working specimen. In shape it is a flat circular 
slab. The engraved disks’ of Berlin and the British Museum 


1 Nem, v. 34. 2 These are spoken of below, p. 215. 
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are far lighter, but these were probably only votive, and not of 
full weight. How the discus was hurled we may judge from the 
statues of the sculptor Myron, cf. Plate VIII. The whole body 
was thrown into the task of discharging the missile. And if 
the story about Phajllus be true, it would seem that in this 
matter also ancient athletes were far more skilled than their 
modern representatives. 

It being then fixed that the pentathlon consisted in the five 
contests of leaping, discus-throwing, javelin-throwing, running, 
and wrestling, we must next endeavour to ascertain in what order 
these conflicts succeeded one another. On this subject there are 
the most different opinions among archaeologists. Béckh and 
Krause adopt the order of the verse of Simonides already quoted, 
placing leaping and running first, the discus and javelin next, 
and wrestling last. Hermann varies this order by placing 
wrestling before discus- and spear-throwing. We cannot help 
wondering what sort of a throw with a spear an athlete could 
make after a bout or two of wrestling ! 

Without however further troubling ourselves about modern 
opinions, let us turn to the evidence offered by ancient writers 
and monuments. First, then, it seems to be well established that 
wrestling came last. By the light of nature we should judge 
that this must be the case, for after the terrible strain of 
wrestling an athlete would surely be unfitted for light exercises, 
-such as running and throwing the spear. And ancient writers 
frequently speak of the wrestling part of the pentathlon as the 
last. Thus we are told that Tisamenus, whose name has been 
already mentioned, conquered but for wrestling, it being implied 
that wrestling was the final test. 

That wrestling was immediately preceded by running we have 
positive evidence in a passage from Xenophon’s Hellenica,? 
quoted by Dr. Pinder. We find there an account of the inter- 
ruption of the 104th celebration of the Olympic festival by the 
attack of the confederated Arcadians, and are told that these 
latter made their attack when the running contest of the Pen- 
tathlon, ra Spopsxa tod wevraOAov was just at an end, and the 
wrestling was about to begin. 

If running and wrestling concluded the pentathlon, it would of 


' Hell. vii. 4. 
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course begin with the other three contests, leaping, discus-throw- 
ing, and spear-throwing. And this is quite natural, The three 
contests I have just mentioned were the real essence of the whole 
competition. They were not repeated in the Olympic contest ; 
whereas running and wrestling had special prizes awarded to 
them apart at another stage of the celebration. Why running 
and wrestling were added to the three more special contests I 
shall try presently to explain; but in my opinion they were an 
afterthought. So in the monuments of Greek art pentathli 
were represented in their statues at Olympia! as holding the 
arthpes Which the Greeks used in leaping. And in the case of 
a discus published by Pinder? we find represented on one side a 
leaper, on the other a javelin-thrower, the discus itself by a pleas- 
ing conceit filling up the third place, and thus becoming a com- 
plete symbol of the pentathlon, of success in which contest it was 
doubtless a votive memorial. A similar discus of better execu- 
tion is in the British Museum.* On one side of a Panathenaic 
vase, which is now for the first time adequately represented,* and 
which belongs to the national collection, we find three bearded 
men occupied in the three exercises peculiar to the pentathlon. 
The first, z.¢. the one furthest to the left, holds the Aalteres, and 
is about to leap, the second is discharging a javelin, the third 
grasps a discus. In front of all stands another figure grasping 
a spear. He is perhaps a competitor, but more probably a 
trainer, who turns his head and gives, with raised hand, to the 
athletes the signal to begin. 

It is well known that on each Panathenaic vase we usually 
find a representation of the particular contest for success in 
which it was awarded. Our vase, though it may be only an 
imitation of one given to the victorious pentathlos at some par- 
ticular celebration at Athens, yet affords unimpeachable testi- 
mony as to what contests were there regarded as most distinctive 
of the pentathlon. Other vases, of which a list will be found 
in Dr. Pinder’s work,® give the same testimony, although the 


1 So Hysmo, Paus. vi. 8,10, anda comes from Vulci, will be found in 
nameless Pentathlos, Paus. v. 27, 12. Gerhard’s Etruskische und Campan. 


2 LD. ¢. Vasenbilder, Plate A, No. 6. The 
3 Engraved in the Gazelte Arché- other side of the vase, representing 
ologique for 1877. Athene, will be found in the same 


4 PlateVIII. A very diminutive work, Pl. a, No. 5. 
representation of this vase, which 5 Page 45. 
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dimensions of Greek vases very seldom allow so complete a 
representation of various contests as that which we now produce. 
Usually one or two contests only are indicated. 

If we now turn back to the quotations from scholiasts with 
which this paper began, we shall find considerable unanimity in 
the order in which they place the competitions of the pentathlon. 
Of course I have not quoted all the passages of ancient writers 
from which an order can be extracted. But I have quoted three 
of the most important. The Scholiasts on Pindar and Sophocles, 
and Eustathius, use very different words. Two of them write in 
prose and one quotes verse. Yet all three agree in giving the 
following order: (1) leaping, (2) discus-throwing, (3) javelin- 
throwing, (4) running, (5) wrestling. It is true that Simonides 
may be quoted in favour of another order, but then Simonides 
had to get five words into one verse, and was driven to adopt any 
order which would accomplish that end. The clumsy distich of 
Eustathius, which can scarcely be made with any other end than 
to indicate an order, is really more valuable testimony. I think 
we are justified in assuming that the coincidence of the three 
scholiasts is not fortuitous, and as they seem to be borrowing 
from various sources, there is a strong presumption that the 
order as they give it is the true one. 

Indeed it seems to me almost certain that the pentathlon 
began with leaping and ended with running and wrestling. It 
is only as to the precedence of discus-throwing and spear-throw- 
ing that we can hesitate. Our writers give that precedence to 
the discus. But our vase, and other vases like it, place spear- 
throwing first. Perhaps the vase-painters did not like to place 
the spear-thrower next to the trainer with his spear for fear of 
offending the eye. Or perhaps there was no absolutely fixed 
order for the two very kindred contests of hurling the discus and 
the spear. 

A passage of Flavius Philostratus } of which Dr. Pinder makes 
much and to which I must hereafter return, mentions the con- 
tests of the pentathlon in the same general order as that above 
given. Speaking of the Argonauts, he says that Telamon was 
best among them at throwing the discus, Lynceus at throwing 
the spear, the sons of Boreas at running and leaping, Peleus at 


1 De Gymn, 3. 
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wrestling. Save that running and leaping are put together 
because the same persons excelled in them, we find here our 
previous order exactly repeated. 

However, we must now turn to a still more vexed question. 
What were the laws of the contest, and how was victory decided ? 
Here again we find the widest varieties of opinion among learned 
men. Hermann lays it down that the victor in the pentathlon 
must defeat his competitors in all five of the component con- 
tests; on which Dr. Pinder remarks with justice that in such 
case the prize would be very seldom awarded at all, for it is im- 
possible to suppose that one man would usually distance his con- 
temporaries in five very various contests. Hermann’s view is also 
inconsistent with several passages in the writers to which I need 
not now refer, as I shall have presently to pass them in review. 
Dr. Pinder’s own notion is that the circle of competitors was 
narrowed at every successive competition. If after the leaping 
only five competitors were aliowed to remain in, and in each of the 
subsequent contests the worst man was excluded, it is clear that 
by the time the wrestling came on only two would be left, 
between whom the final victory would lie. 

Before stating my own view and confirming it by an appeal 
to the writers, I must briefly give two reasons for which I hold 
Dr. Pinder's view to be unmaintainable. In the first place, if it 
were true, those contests which Dr. Pinder himself asserts to be 
the most important part of the pentathlon, namely leaping and 
spear- and discus-throwing would count for very little, and wrestling 
for nearly everything. A man might be but third in all the three 
contests I have mentioned, and yet win by wrestling. In this 
case, why should his statue bear the halteres, and his prize-vase 
contain no allusion to wrestling? In the second place, Pollux ! 
has the phrase émt 5€ revtaOXov TO vixjoat arotpid£at Néyouat, 
and Plutarch ? says, rats tpioly domep of mrévtabdou Tepleote Kal 
vixa. Still more explicit is the Scholiast ad Aristidem,’ ody Gx 
TavTws of TévTAOAOL TAVTA VIK@OLY, apKEel yap avTvis y TOV é 
mpos vixnv. These passages seem to me to prove beyond all 
cavil that for victory in the pentathlon it was necessary to win 
three events. But according to Dr. Pinder’s scheme, a man 
might win in the pentathlon, although only first in one single 

1 Onom. iii. 151. 3 Page 112. Ed. Frommel. 

2 Sympos, Prob, ix. 2. 
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event, wrestling ; might indeed be very inferior in the three pre- 
liminary contests, and second in running, and yet, through his 
superiority in wrestling, win the victor’s wreath. I do not see 
that this is in any way reconcilable with the testimony of the 
writers I have quoted. 

Dr. Pinder, indeed, interprets the word ved differently, and 
thinks that it merely means to be one of the three or four 
successful competitors, or ‘get a place’ in a contest. He 
also thinks that the three last contests in order were alone 
counted as contests, being, in fact, more severe. But I do 
not think that any one will be inclined to acquiesce in such 
readings. 

If then there were but two competitors for the prize of the 
pentathlon, we might very readily judge in what way it would be 
awarded. Three events out of five would secure the victory. 
The man who was successful in leaping and with the spear and 
discus would be proclaimed winner without the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the severer tests of running and wrestling,’ or if he won 
in two of the three preliminary contests, and then in either run- 
ning or wrestling, he would also be victor. All this is so simple, 
and to us English so intelligible, that it needs no further 
explanation. And in this case it will be seen how just is the 
observation of Dr. Pinder that in every case where we hear of 
wrestling as part of a pentathlic contest the winner in that 
wrestling is victor in the whole. For according to the present 
scheme a pair of pentathli would only engage in wrestling if 
they had won two events each, and in that case the result of the 
wrestling match would obviously be decisive. 

But when there were more competitors than two the case is 
less simple. If the competitors all contended at once against 
each other in leaping, discus-throwing, and spear-throwing, it is 
not clear in what way victory could be adjudged. If the victors 
in these three contests alone were allowed to proceed further, of 
these victors one might win in running and one in wrestling, and 
then no competitor would have won more than twice. Or if 

1 It is of course not impossible that consequence of his prowess in previous 
even in this case the rest of the con- stages. But this might have happened 
tests would be proceeded with, but unless the competition was closed as 
most unlikely, We can scarcely soon as one competitor had succeeded 


imagine a man after being defeated in _ thrice. 
wrestling being then declared victor in 
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one man was first in both spear- and discus-throwing, only two 
would be eligible for the final contests. 

It it far more probable that the Greeks adopted the simple 
expedient of considering the pentathlon as a single and in- 
divisible contest, and drawing the competitors in pairs to contend 
in it. The successful athletes of the pairs, that is, those who had 
won any three events out of the five, would then again be drawn 
against each other, and so on until only two were left, between 
whom the final heat took place. In wrestling, boxing, and the 
pancration we have reason to hold that this took place, and it 
seems all but certain that it must have taken place also in 
the pentathlon. 

In this case there must have frequently been an ephedros 
among the pentathli. Now the custom of having an ephedros 
is one which has been very much misunderstood by the German 
scholars. Quite recently in the Archdologische Zeitung! Dr. 
Dittenberger, in commenting on an inscription from Olympia, 
remarks that there are two systems of explaining the position of 
the ephedros. The first is that of Barthélemy and Boéckh, who 
think that if the competitors were divided into couples and one 
remained over, this one had to fight successively all those 
athletes who defeated the men paired against them. A beats B, C 
beats D, E beats F, then G, who is ephedros, has to contend with 
A, C, and E, in turn. So Boéckh. The second system is that 
of Krause, who maintains ? that the ephedros when once selected 
stood aside and let the other competitors fight among themselves 
until only one was left, between whom and the ephedros lay the 
struggle for final victory. But our readers will easily judge that 
we are not prepared to accept either of these explanations. 
That of Béckh is far too unfavourable to the ephedros, who 
would, according to him, usually have far more fighting to do 
than any one else, and his position, instead of being coveted, 
would have been looked on as unfortunate. That of Krause is, 
on the other hand, too favourable to the ephedros, who, according 
to his system, would be almost sure to win. Besides, as Dr, 
Dittenberger points out, it is implied ina phrase of Lucian,*® 76 
MédAXrEW AKBATA Tos KeKuNnKdoL cupTEceicOat, that the ephedros 

1 ix, 223. this phrase, which has a poetic turn, 

2 Gymn. und Agon. der Hell. should not be pressed. 

Hermotimus, 40. But perhaps 
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had sometimes to contend more than once. Dittenberger him- 
self, though dissatisfied with the already cited explanations, has 
no better one to propose. 

But all difficulties vanish if we assume, what indeed is by far 
the most natural explanation, that to be ephedros was merely to 
draw a bye in one particular round or heat. Suppose we have 
five competitors, A beats B, C beats D, E is ephedros. Then in 
the next round A, C, and E draw lots again, and perhaps A 
becomes ephedros, waiting the result of a contest between C and 
E in order to fight the winner. Nowit is clear to any one who 
understands athletic sports that he who draws a bye at the last 
stage is especially favoured by fortune. And it seems that the 
Greeks applied the term more especially to those thus fortunate. 
In speaking of an ephedros they seem usually to have had three 
competitors only in their minds. And indeed it is doubtful if 
more than three usually contended in wrestling and boxing at 
Olympia. But the phrase of Lucian already quoted shows that 
the term ephedros was applicable also at earlier stages of the 
competition. 

It is clear that we avoid most of the difficulties which en- 
countered previous writers on the subject of the pentathlon 
if we arrange the scheme of it as above, making the competi- 
tion a series of contests of pairs of athletes, with or without 
the ephedros at any stage as required ; victory being awarded to 
that competitor of each pair who won three events out of five. 
But we have still to see whether this view may not have 
difficulties of its own, and whether it is consistent with the 
statements and the tales of ancient writers. 

Let us first take the case of Tisamenus.! This athlete 
entered at Olympia for the pentathlon. His opponent was 
Hieronymus of Andros. Tisamenus was victorious in two 
contests, running and leaping, but being overthrown in wrestling 
by Hieronymus, lost the wreath. Now it seems to me clear that 
in this case, either there were only two competitors entered, or 
the heats had taken place and two men only were left in, 
Tisamenus and Hieronymus. Tisamenus won in leaping, Hier- 
onymus was first in spear- and discus-throwing. Then Tisa- 
menus won in the foot-race. Therefore, as each had won twice, 


1 Pausan. iii. 11, 6. 
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the wrestling must decide who was to be crowned. Here Hier- 
onymus, being evidently the more powerful but less active man 
of the two, was victorious, and so Tisamenus had to depart 
unsuccessful, All this is quite self-consistent and clear. We 
are not driven to any improbable assumption, such as that of 
Bockh, that these two athletes were exactly equal in both 
spear- and discus-throwing. 

Next, let us take the passage of Philostratus, to which 
reference has already been made, and which Dr. Pinder declares 
to be decisive in the whole matter. This passage informs us 
that among the Argonauts each of several heroes excelled in a 
different trial of skill. Telamon threw the discus best, and 
Lynceus the spear, the sons of Boreas ran the fastest and leapt 
the farthest; but Peleus, though second in these things, was 
best in wrestling. Thus, when the pentathlon was instituted 
among the Argonauts at Lemnos, Peleus was victorious in it. 
In view of this passage Dr. Pinder draws up a most elaborate 
scheme, and declares it to be the only one according to which, 
the data being taken from Philostratus, Peleus could win. But 
the far simpler scheme which I have proposed will suit just 
as well. Suppose that the preliminary heats, tadfess as the 
Greeks called them, have been played out, and that the com- 
petitors left in are Peleus and Zetes, one of the sons of Boreas. 
Lx hypothesi, Zetes would win in running and leaping. And 
Peleus, as only second to Telamon with the discus and Lynceus 
with the spear, would easily defeat Zetes in these two trials. 
Wrestling would thus become the decisive contest, and Peleus 
being in that unrivalled, would naturally become victor in the 
whole competition. If Peleus had had as a competitor in the 
final heat Calais, the other son of Boreas, things would have 
taken exactly the same course. If he had encountered 
Telamon or Lynceus, it is probable that either of those heroes 
would have defeated him both in spear-throwing and with 
the discus, for he who excelled in one of these exercises would 
almost necessarily excel in the other also. But Peleus would 
have beaten them in running and leaping, and, as before, have 
carried all before him in wrestling. 

When Xenophon speaks of ta Spousxa rod mevtd@dov as 
concluded, such a phrase would certainly, at first sight, seem to 
imply that the running contests of the pentathlon took place all 
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at once. But it does not necessarily bear that meaning. It is 
very probable that the writer was thinking of the final heat 
only, or if the contest was at an earlier stage, of several pairs 
who had just done their running, and were about to wrestle for 
final decision. Again, when Phayllus is spoken of as leaping 
further than of mpd avrov, it is by no means necessarily im- 
plied tliat he and all the other competitors were at the time 
leaping one against the other. Phayllus surpassed all that had 
been done that day, and passed all marks of previous leapers, 
but it is impossible to draw from the statement of this fact a 
serious argument against the pairing of combatants through- 
out. 

There is a passage in the seventh Nemean Ode of Pindar 
which bears on the subject of the pentathlon, and which I 
must not-entirely pass by, as it greatly perplexes the commen- 
tators. I cannot, however, discuss it at length, but will merely 
give the explanation offered by Dr. Pinder, which seems to me 
absolutely right. 

aTrouviw 
pn téppa mpoBas adkov? Hte xadKxorrdpaov dpaat 
Body yradooar, bs éEérepyrev Tadaicpatwv 
avyéva Kai obévos adiavrov, alOwvi mpiv adip yuiov éumeceiv. 


We must find the key of the passage in the words tépya 
mpoBdas. This implies not throwing the spear beyond the 
mark, but standing, in order to discharge it, beyond the proper 
starting place, which would of course disqualify a competitor. 
Pindar says, then, that he will not pass the due limit with his 
tongue, like a competitor who stands in front of the proper 
place when he discharges his javelin in the course of a penta- 
thlic contest, and so, being disqualified, never reaches the later 
stage of wrestling (wadaiopara), which befel in the heat of the 
day. ¢é&émreuev is the frequentative aorist, and it appears 
that Pindar has in his mind, not the events of any particular 
contest, but what might happen at any. So Dr. Pinder. 

It was necessary to mention this passage, because it is often 
quoted as proving that the pentathlon was sometimes stopped 
before the final stage, that of wrestling, was reached. It 
is almost certain that it was often so stopped, but the 
present passage only mentions one cause of stoppage, the 
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disqualification of a competitor, not the more usual cause, the 
winning of three events by one of the contending athletes. 
Some commentators, understanding by the phrase tépua mpoBds 
the throwing beyond a mark, talk a great deal of what must be 
called nonsense as to the effect which a mighty throw might 
have in frightening competitors and making them retire 
from the contest. But retiring was a thing which the Greeks 
fined heavily. Indeed this is one of the chief points in which 
the sense of sport among the Greeks differed from ours. With 
us to scratch, or retire at any stage of a contest, does not bring 
disgrace. The Greeks attributed such retiring to cowardice, and 
punished it most severely. 

I have not found in the course of my reading any passage in 
an ancient writer inconsistent with the theory I have proposed. 
But there is one objection which may be urged against it on 
practical grounds, and which I feel bound to mention. This 
lies in the length of the time which would be occupied by a 
series of contests in five different matters, repeated between 
pair after pair of competitors. We know that for a long time 
after the pentathlon became a part of the Olympic festival the 
whole of the contests proper to that festival took place in a 
single day, and this may seem an insufficient space of time. 
But there are several circumstances which may modify, if not 
remove, the force of this objection. First, we have no reason 
to think that there was usually a large entry at Olympia for the 
pentathlon. We do not hear of many competitors in the few 
contests of which the writers give us an account. Secondly, we 
find that no less than three Hellanodicae were set apart to judge in 
the pentathlon, this being a much larger number than were told 
off for other contests. Seven competitors, that is, three pairs and 
an ephedros, could all be set to work at once; and even in such 
an extreme case as this, only three heats would be required. 
And there would be no difficulty at all in fitting these into one 
day, provided, of course, that they went on at the same time as 
other contests. 

Percy GARDNER. 
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THE ERECHTHEUM. 


MICHAELIS does not appear to me to be altogether right when 
he describes! the Caryatid Porch at the south-west corner of The 
Erechtheum (B on the plan), as serving solely to cover the stair 
leading down from it to the western division of the temple (C). 
Further, I think he is wrong when he makes an entrance to the 
temple through the opening (A) in this porch. The mouldings 
at the sides show clearly that this opening was an original 
part of the construction ;? but they do not show that it was 
an entrance. For in the first place the step up to it from the 
outside—if it is a step—measures twenty inches ;* and in the 
second place, the delicate mouldings which run round the base of 
the building and are continued under this opening would be worn 
by almost every step that was taken up to it or down from it, 
as in fact they are now being worn by visitors who, with an effort, 
get up to the opening. Had there been an entrance at this 
point, these mouldings would have been discontinued, and a 
step placed to render the ascent fairly comfortable. Michaelis 
must then be wrong in making Pausanias first enter the 
temple at this opening. Perhaps it was here that the famous 
dog mentioned by Philochorus entered and descended into the 
Pandroseum ! 

It would seem from the way in which the stair leading up 
from the western division C, to the Caryatid Porch B, turns 


1 Mitiheil. d, deutsch. Inst.in Athen, of an enclosure or peribolos in front 
II. p. 19. He calls the porch a_ of it. 
Treppenhaus. 3 This extraordinary height was first 
2 Boetticher, Untersuchungen, p. 203, pointed out as fatal to its being an 
recognised this and proposed to account eutrance, by Miss Reece in January this 
for the simplicity of the opening as year. At least I am not aware of its 
an entrance to the temple by means being noticed before. 
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towards the opening in question (A), that it had in fact been so 
constructed to culminate in this opening. On the other hand, it 
is to be observed that if the stair had risen straight up it would 
have broken the floor of the porch into two small and useless 





























PLAN OF ERECHTHEUM, 








spaces, whereas by turning as it does, it leaves the floor to form 
one unbroken space, on which I think it possible there had stood 
analtar. The stair would then be a means of ascending to sacri- 
fice at it, and the narrow opening (A) may have served asa 
window closed by vertical metal bars. 

H. S.— VOL. I. Q 
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Another of the difficulties connected with the Erechtheum 
is the abrupt precipice, if I may so call it, which extends west- 
ward from the Caryatid Porch, and there forms the edge of the 
broad platform extending between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum. It is marked O onthe plan, Howmany modern 
travellers standing on the edge of this precipice must have 
wished, instead of the circuitous path now available, some 
rapid means of descent by which the somewhat unpleasant view 
of the temple seen from the height might be exchanged for the 
finer aspect when seen from the ground below! Possibly the 
ancients had no such difficulty. For I think it extremely 
probable that where the precipice is now there was originally a 
flight of steps extending from the Caryatid Porch westward 
to the end of the present platform, and turning round the 
western edge of it. I have drawn in these steps on Michaelis’ 
plan and marked them P. At the top, one step and the 
setting off of a second are visible still. At the south-west 
angle of the temple, this flight of steps would naturally have 
been tailed into the wall, and it may well have been the 
removal of them which had caused the gap in the west wall at 
this point, now filled up by modern masonry.’ At all events, 
since thinking of this first at Athens in January of the present 
year, I have found a certain degree of confirmation in the fact 
that Inwood (the Erechtheion, pl. 3) placed a staircase at this 
south-west angle, so as to account for the gap in the wall, and 
to obtain access to and from the higher platform. What I 
propose is not a narrow stair, but a flight of steps extending 
westward about eighty feet. 

Mr. Fergusson? has placed here a stoa, and speaks of what 
I have just called a precipice as the inside of a ‘ retaining wall 
which here extends to about eighty feet, and is so rough and 
rude that it is impossible that any wall could be allowed to be 
seen on the Acropolis in such a state. It must have been 
covered up.’ Yes, but by a flight of steps, as I think. These 
steps would descend to the level of the door in the west wall of 
the temple, and would leave as available for the Pandroseum 
the space marked LZ, where Michaelis and Fergusson (both 


1 See pl. 2 of the Praktika for the 2 Transactions of the Royal Inst, of 
best representation of this gap and its British Architects, 1876, p. 9. 
filling up. 
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working independently) have placed the olive-tree, and where 
there has been a building contiguous (cuveyys) to the 
Erechtheum, as may be seen plainly from the present condition 
of the north portico at this. point. This building must have 
been the Pandroseum. 

Neither Fergusson nor Michaelis has made quite clear to me 
how it comes that in the south wall of the temple the broad 
lowermost course of masonry, as seen from the outside, does not 
in the western half extend through the whole thickness of the 
wall, but as seen from the lower level of the interior presents a 
sinking? of some inches. At first sight it would seem as if 
the purpose had been to face this sinking with stones of the 
same dimensious as in the other courses of the wall, so that 
when looked at from within, the wall would present a uniform 
appearance, in which case it would be inferred that the wall had 
not been covered with stucco* and painted over, since this 
process would have rendered the facing stones an unnecessary 
device. On the other hand, it seemed to me possible, from the 
broken condition of the course of masonry in the interior just 
below the broad course in question, that a stone floor had set 
off there, extending across the south-west aisle. No doubt 
there may be more serious obstacles to this than I am aware of. 
It would seem, however, from the fact of the lintel of the door- 
way leading up from the west division (C) to the Caryatid Porch, 
being also left in the interior with a similar sinking, that the 
purpose in both places had more probably been to face the 
sinkings with stones of the same external dimensions as in the 
other courses, for the sake of uniformity. 

A. S. Murray. 


1 This sinking will be seen in the 2 In some parts of the interior 
Praktika, pl. 5, but in that plate the Boetticher (Untersuchungen, pp. 204-5) 
narrow course underneath is not cor- found remains of stucco on the walls 
rectly given to indicate the breakage which he considered to be part of the 
all the way along it. original preparation. 
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THE ORACLE INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT 
DODONA. 


StuDENTs of archaeology are now familiar with the splendid 
work in which Constantin Carapanos two years ago gave to the 
world the results of his discoveries at Dodona. The vexed 
question of the site of the ancient temple was finally set at rest, 
it will be remembered, by the discovery of a large number of 
inscriptions recording dedications to Zeus Naios and Dione. 
The immense quantity of relics and works of art brought to light 
in the course of the excavations has been exhaustively catalogued 
in the work, Dodone et ses Ruines, and they have been illustrated 
and described by various scholars and reviewers. The in- 
scriptions, too, have, at least on the Continent, come in for some 
share of notice and criticism. A detailed account of these 
inscriptions—their contributions t6 the lexicon, to dialectology, 
to local and general history, and to topography—is still a 
desideratum. For, as was only to be expected, the interpreta- 
tions and criticisms of Carapanos himself are rather general than 
critical. His text, moreover, is frequently open to objection. 

In a classification of these inscriptions our attention is at once 
drawn to an obviously new category; and it is with this alone 
that we propose to concern ourselves in the present article. The 
category comprises a quantity of more or less legible inscriptions 
engraved upon one or both sides of leaden plates often not 
exceeding a millimetre in thickness. These plates form a 
unique series of documents belonging to the archives of the 
famous oracle at Dodona, and contain the questions addressed, or 
prayers offered, to the deity by his votaries, who might be either 
communities or individuals. Whether, as Carapanos thinks, we 
have in some instances the actual answers vouchsafed by the 
god, is more doubtful. We shall recur to this point below. 
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The remainder of the catalogue may be tabulated thus: 
(1) £z voto inscriptions on bronze. 


(2) Inscriptions on bronze or copper, recording (so far as they 
are legible) : 

(a) Decrees of citizenship, conferred respectively by the 
Epirote league, the assembly of the Epirotes, and by com- 
munities whose names have disappeared. 

(b) Deeds of manumission. 

(ce) Deeds of proxenia conferred on individuals, and in one 
remarkable instance on a whole community. 

(d) A contract establishing right of intermarriage. 

(ce) A gift of lands and other property, by a person or persons 
not mentioned (or possibly by the town of Dodona). 

(f) Purchase of a slave. 


(3) An inscription on dn iron strigil. The reading is doubtful, 
but the subject is probably dedicatory. 


(4) Two or three inscriptions on terra cotta. 


(5) An inscription on a limestone tablet containing a decree 
of the Epirotes conferring the title of proxenos with certain other 
rights and dignities on Gaios Dazupos Rennios of Brundusium 
and his descendants. 

The questions addressed to the oracle in many cases present 
great difficulties of interpretation and reading. The text is 
often rendered additionally obscure by the fact that the plates 
are inscribed on both sides. Possibly the first writing may 
have been in some instances partially erased by hammering, 
as in the Laconian inscription concerning a deposit made by 
Xuthias at Tegea (Cauer, Delectus, No. 2). How great was the 
task of decipherment may be judged from the photolithographic 
copies which Carapanos has given of four such tablets on Plate 
xl. of his work. 

It would appear that the consultant was in every case required 
to put his question or prayer into writing. The discovery of 
these leaden plates, as Bursian remarks (Sitzwngsber. d. k. Bayer. 
Ak, d. Wiss. z. Miinchen, Philos.-Philol. Cl. 1878, pp. 1-28), 
confirms the -explanation which had been previously given of 
the word ‘sortes’ in a passage of Cicero (De Div. i. 34, 76); 
‘Maximum vero illud portentum eisdem Spartiatis fuit quod 
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cum oraculum ab Iove Dodonaeo petivissent de victoria scisci- 
tantes legatique illud in quo inerant sortes collocavissent, simia 
quam rex Molossorum in deliciis habebat et sortes ipsas et cetera 
quae erant ad sortem parata disturbavit et aliud alio dissipavit. 
Tum ea quae praeposita erat oraculo sacerdos dixisse dicitur, de 
salute Lacedaemoniis esse non de victoria cogitandum.’ 

Here the sortes are evidently the leaden plates on which the 
questions were written. The passage further shows that they 
were collected in a vessel which was brought into the sanctuary 
tc be examined by the priestess who delivered the oracular 
answer.! 

The form in which the questions are presented varies con- 
siderably. The most complete of the petitions open with an 
invocation to the deity, corresponding nearly to our ‘In God’s 
name ;’ this is sometimes followed by an appeal, in the vocative, 
to Zeus Naios and Dione. Then comes the name of the 
enquirer, with a verb, generally, but not always, in the third 
person, introducing the question; and lastly the substance of 
the question. One or both of the first two ingredients may 
however be absent, and all that remains is an abrupt question 
or a query as to the better of two alternative courses. 

The invocatory formulae (with which we will include for con- 
venience’ sake also those of the ex-voto and proxenia inscriptions) 


may be reduced to the following types: 1. @eds Tuya, 2. eds 
Tuya ayaa. 3. ayaba tixg. 4 Oe@ Tixa ayabd. 5. Oeov 


Tuxav ayaddv. 6. Oem tixay ayabdv. 7. [eds rvyay a- 
yla6av.2 Of these, nos. 5 and 6 differ from any of the types 
collected by Franz (Elem. Epigr. p. 318). For, while @eds tvya 
aya@a@ may perhaps be explained as an ellipse for Oeds tvxa 
aya0a twapeln, ‘ Deus bona fortuna adsit,’ while Qeds téxa is 
said to require a similar supplement, while aya@4@ riya, sc. éin, 
seems to be a fair equivalent for ‘quod bene vortat’ and Soén is 
naturally supplied to @eds t¥yav aya@av; and while 0ed tYxa 
ayaa finds its parallel in Oeois tuxn (sc. evyowar?) of a late 


Dicta meae genti, ponam.’ 
Aen, vi. 72, 73. 


1 Perhaps a reminiscence of this 
meaning of sortes lurks in the Vergilian 











use of the word. Compare 


‘Italiam Lyciae iussere capessere sortes.’ 

Aen. iv. 346 

‘ Hic ego namque tuas sortes arcanaque 
fata, 





And in the next line— 
‘ Foliis tantum ne carmina manda.’ 

2 So Carapanos supplements PI. 
xxxvi. No. 4, reverse; but it may 
just as well be Oedy or Beg. 
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Attic agonistic inscription of the age of the Antonines, C. I. G. 
281 and the older @eots é[mexopiors], i.e. émtxoupios, C. I. G. 
139—1it is not so easy to see what was intended to be the 
syntax of Ge@ téyav ayaOav and Oeov tUxav dyabav. Perhaps 
eyopat Oe@d (cov) tixav ayabav Sobvat. 

The deities whose advice is sought are Zeus Naios and 
Dione conjointly. Though the fact of their jot supremacy 
as oracular deities is so amply attested by the constant union of 
their names on the leaden plates, there are, strangely enough, 
very few passages among those quoted by Carapanos in which 
Dione is mentioned in connexion with Dodona and the Dodonaean 
Zeus. Thus Apollodorus speaks of a Dione rapa Awdwvaioss, 
though he at the same time confounds her with Hera (ap. 
Scho]. in Hom. Od. y. 91, ‘Os nal 4 “Hpa [@vou2c9n] Avovn 
mapa Awdwvaiors, @s AmoAdddwpos) ; and the Schol. in Hom. 
Zi. X. 486 includes her in a list of several Dodonaean nymphs : 
Zevs Ex Tod pnpod yervnbevra Ardvucov sais Awd@viat vwy- 
das tpépew Edwxev, AuBpocia, Kopwvidi, Evdopy, Avwvy, 
AiovAn, Tlorvgoz. We find an allusion to tov Alia Tov Awho- 
vaiov kat tTHv Avdvnv in the Epistles of Demosthenes (?) (iv. 3) ; 
and in the speech against Meidias (§ 53 = 531), in a perhaps later 
insertion with reference to oracular answers from Dodona, there 
is an enumeration of victims offered to Zeus Naios and Dione. 
Similarly 6 Zevs, 7 Avdvn are coupled together in the speech 
De Falsa Legatione (§ 299 = 431). And in a passage of Strabo 
(vii. 329) not quoted by Carapanos we read : é7revd) Kal ovvvaos 
to Avi tpocaTredeixyOn ai 4 Avorn. Bursian further suggests 
that Servius (on Verg. Aen. iii. 466) had the same combination 
in mind when he spoke of a temple at Dodona consecrated ‘ Jovi 
et Veneri.’? Ovid, we know (Fasti, ii. 461; v. 309), used Dione 
as synonymous with Venus, and the step from the use of Dione 
= Venus to that of Venus = Dione as mother of Venus is easy. 
Doubtless, too, the epithet Dionaea helped the confusion. 

The epithet Naios (aqueous), the special attribute by which 
Zeus was known at Dodona, and by which he is qualified in the 
majority of the inscriptions, is not altogether new. The follow- 
ing passages abundantly illustrate the usage: 6 6¢ Awdwvaios 


1 Carapanos cites the passage in he discovered a small wheel of bronze 
support of his conjecture that a shrine with the dedication : ’ApeAlwv "Agpodirg 
to Aphrodite existed on the spot where av€@nne (PI, xxvi. 1). 
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Kat Ndios’ bdpnr\a yap ta éxet ywpia (Schol. in Hom. J. ii. 
233); 7@ Aud t@ Naiw (Dem. Meid. 1. ¢.); tov 6€ Awdavaiov 
éreyov kal Naiov (Steph. Byz. in v. Aw5evn). 

The most common formula of interrogation is érepwrd (€repa- 
TOVTL, eTEepwTel, EpwTh, éTepwrh) TOV Aia tov Naiov Kal trav 
Avwvay or émixowhras (€mikowatar, érikowavTar) TO Al TH 
Nai «al ra Avwovg. This érixowae at is only a dialectic form 
for émiowodc0a, known, as Bursian points out, from 
Attic usage (Plato, Prot. 313 0) in the sense ‘to ask one 
his advice about anything.’ Besides these, other formulae 
occur, aS €podrat, xAeo¥Tar (where the meaning is not quite 
clear), (cropet—ixerever—aite? buds xat ixerever. The last two 
however introduce a prayer rather than a question, though 
perhaps a question, now lost, followed. The nature of the 
enquiries is, as might be expected, most various. The 
consultants are states, corporations or individuals; now it is 
man and wife together, now a would-be investor, now a 
suspicious husband, now a seeker after lost property, now a 
shepherd. 

We shall give a better idea of the procedure if we subjoin a 
more or less detailed account of some of the plates. 

The people of Tarentum seek information wep) maytuxias 
and certain other matters. mavruyia is a new word; if Bursian 
is right in comparing it with wavwd«Opia, we may assign to it 
the meaning ‘general prosperity. He is however wrong in 
supposing that we have here a special Tarentine form of the 
article in [ra zro]Aus ta Tapavtivwv. The true reading is, as 
Blass shows (Zthein. Mus. 1879, p. 160), undoubtedly a; the 
rude cross before the second a stands for F, a form of the spiritus 
asper known from the Tabulae Heracleenses; and what more 
natural than that the metropolis Tarentum should use the same 
form as its daughter-town Heraclea?! The resemblance in the 
character of the letters too is sufficiently close to entitle us to 
assign this to the same age as that generally assumed for the 
Tabulae Heracleenses, 7.¢. the period between 324 and 279 B.c.? 
Blass acutely saw that the fragment, Pl. xxxv. 4, of Carapanos 
formed the missing portion on the left hand of xxxiv. 4, and in 


1 Mr. P. Gardner points out to me 2 See however Meister, Curt. Stw- 
that this aspirate is not unusual on den, &c., iv. 360. 
coins of Tarentum. 
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this fragment the letters FA are quite distinct. We subjoin 
the text as restored by Blass— 


Ocds =| TUya ayaba [érepwth 
ka7o|Ns Fa trav Tapay [Tivev 

tov A | ia rov Nay xai t [av Avovav 
mept | wavtuxias Kal Tr... 

tayer | Spy Kal mrepi Ta... 


He proposes in lines 5 and 6 xal am[@s xa te év| Taye 
dp@... 

Another inscription! presents a remarkable example of writing 
in cursive character; it would seem, however, from its contents 
to be anterior to the Roman conquest. A people whose name 
has disappeared, but who should be neighbours of the Molossi, 
seek to be shown how security may be guaranteed to them if 
they ally themselves with the Molossi—A community whose 
name survives only in a defective form puts a question, the 
tenor of which cannot now be unriddled.? The only decipher- 
able words are, line 1, ’Emtxowdtas Mov.diatav TO Kowov Tep 
tov (= Tov 2), and line 3, re kal BéXtvov 7 (er) Kuxyphwev. Line 
2 seems to yield IIvppm ([ ? not [-) ta (2) Oguss tH Ala (2) xe 
t[a]v é€ore ta Oe... In Mov.d:arav one letter only appears 
to be missing and the 8 is incomplete. Above at the right- 
hand corner are the words Al Naw «ai Avwva, but as these are 
written with 2, which, as well as H, is absent from the remainder 
of the inscription (whence we may infer a considerable antiquity), 
it is likely that the four words form a later addition or are part 
of another inscription. Although the inscription contains a 
request made by a community, it is written on the reverse of a 
plate containing the prayer of individuals, Eubandros and his 
wife.—The Corcyreans® ask to what god or hero they must offer 
sacrifice or prayer in order to secure the ble:sings of internal 
harmony. Pl. xxxiv. 5, though much mutilated, seems to 
contain a similar request. The digamma is plainly marked in 
Fouxéoev. On the reverse (5 bis) is the monogram A. 


1 erepwravtTt Td Kowdy Tav.... | 3 @edy Tld]xav ayabav. | ’Ea[e]eo- 
wy Ala Naov ka Avévay ka[ra] | thadrots  vavras tol K[o]pxupalio r@ Al rq] | 
cupmorrrevovai[y] | wera Modoooay ao- Ndw kal 7& Alildva rive Ka [Ocdv 4] | 
parjH.—Pl. xxxiv. 2. doparjisbest  jpdwy Obor[rles nal edx[duevor] | duovo- 
explained as neuter plural, otev é[m)) rwya0dv.—Pl. xxxiv. 4. 


2 Pl, xxxiv, 3 bis, 
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So far the demands of public bodies. We now come to those 
of individuals. We begin with a question put by Eubandros! 
and his wife, who would learn to what god, hero, or datuwv 
they must pray and sacrifice, that they and their household may 
prosper for all time (Awiov cai duewov xa tpdooovev—a formula 
which frequently recurs). This inscription is especially in- 
teresting from the evidence it affords of a distinctly local 
dialect. The orthography of Aveé perhaps does not call for 
comment; the final e for 1 may be merely an indication of 
local pronunciation, just as in Pl. xxxvi. 2 and 5 Aynova for 
Avdva may denote a pronunciation of 7 approaching the I-sound. 
But EvBavdpos, pedv, Pvovtes are new, and és almost new, con- 
tributions to dialectology. The last may be compared, as regards 
the vocalism, with the év of the Tegaetan inscription (Cauer, 117, 
iv ra épya, cf. iyxeynpy or), and with the és mupyo (els mupyov) 
and és épéuve (els €péuvov) of two Pamphylian inscriptions (Cauer, 
75, 76). The form does not occur in the Abou Symbul inscription, 
for the words 7jA@ov dé Képxtos xatimrepOeN 15 O [O] rrorapos 
avin should undoubtedly be read, according to Blass’s happy 
conjecture (Hermes, 1878, p. 381, seqg.), katdmepOe, vis (= drat) 
6 wotapos avin, ‘as far as the river allowed.’ With regard to 
deds and dvew G. Curtius, who is probably right in considering 
the inscription to be Epirotic, remarks (G. £. 5th ed. p. 485), 
that in these instances of labialism we must recognise a dialectic 
process which at that period? presupposes the spirant instead of 
the aspirate pronunciation of the @ from which the ¢ came. He 
aptly compares Modern Greek /ibae = O7Bar, Russian Frodor 
= Oeddwpos. For the much older dyp = Oyp he suggests 
another explanation. It is remarkable that the ordinary form 
6eds occurs in the initial invocation. Doubtless this was too 
stereotyped by usage in the ritual of the temple to be displaced 
by mere local peculiarities. EvSaydpos will be readily identified 
with the familiar Vergilian Evander under another form. The 
B which Rangabé calls ‘eingeschoben’ is more accurately ex- 
plained by Curtius (@. £. 5th ed. p. 586) to be a symbol, like 

1 Oe Tixay &yabdy. ’EmikowhraE’- xpdvov.—P). xxxiv. 3. 
Bav\Spos Kal & yuva TG Atel TE Naw kal 2 To judge from the character of the 
7G Aildra tive Ka pedy } Hjpdwv 7 Saiud- letters, the second century B.C., ac- 
vov | ebxduevor kad ptovtes Adiov Kal cording to Rangabe, Arch. Zeitung, 
Buewoly mpdocoey xal adrol nal & vol, xxxvi, p. 118. 
otknois Kal viv | kal is roy &mravra 
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the F in the Cyprian Eifayopas, for the w-sound (we should be 
inclined to say the English w-sound) involuntarily developed 
out of the v before a vowel. We cannot acquiesce in Rangabé’s 
statement that the @ is an ‘ unwiderlegliche Beweis’ in favour 
of the Modern Greek and against the Erasmian pronunciation 
of av, ev, nv.! The letters Evay, for the ordinary Evavépos, 
are written on the reverse side, perpendicularly to the remainder 
of the inscription. Similarly are engraved the fragments ap 
and edwe[v]. It seems likely that in some cases these letters 
and isolated syllables found on several of the plates indicate 
the names of the persons who address the oracle. 

To continue: An Ambraciot enquires concerning his health, 
fortune and general prosperity, and would know what gods he 
must propitiate ([¢]Aaoxouevos) to gain his end. In Carapanos’s 
text, given below,? «a should probably be added after Gea@v.— 
A man named Socrates wants to know® how he may trade most 
profitably for himself and his family. On the reverse of this 
plate is the beginning of another query ([’Emvxow]@vras Aci cai 
A:[ora]), and a fragment in larger and deeper characters 
(...101 nal da ts Néyoues | ...[&] ues yv@uev 76 ddaGés), which 
betrays a Doric origin.—Several consultants ask advice in their 
hesitation between three courses: whether they shall prosper 
best by going to Elina (a place not otherwise known) or to 
Anactorium, or by effecting a certain sale ; and a woman seeks 
relief from a disease. These last two queries are on one side 
of a plate containing on the other three fragmentary lines’ in 
Attic, apparently an enquiry about offspring.* 

Another fragment, also inscribed on both sides, appears to 
contain a query about the advisability of applying for citizenship 
in some town or other. The words are: *H aitéwpau tav t... | 


1 Whatever sound is here assumed 
for the 8 (whether a B- sound or a V- 
or a W- sound) it is perfectly com- 
patible with a genuine diphthongal 
pronunciation of a preceding av, ev, nu. 
2 eee ns “AuBpaxid[rns] Ad Nat 
Kal Anfdva] | wep) Syrefas aitov [kad] 
| tév Srapxevtwy [kal viv] kal eis Tov 
éreita [xp]|cvov, tlvas Oedv [i]|Aac- 
képevos Adiov | Kal %uewov xpd[acor].— 
P), xxxvi. 5. 

3 [TS Ad re Nally nad 72 Ardre 


Swkparns emo |[vara rl na] épyato- 
Hevos Adiov ka) &uewor | [rpdooo abt ]ds 
ka abr@ Kal yeveG.—Pl. xxxv. 2. 

4 (a) *H eis ”*EAway wep) €do. ... | 9 
eis "Avaxtopiov .. .. | 2) mwdodvtes Toy 


(b) [Emepwrd....J a rh Ka Oecd 
Ovovoa | [Kal edxouéva %uewov] mpaocooi 
kal ras véoov | [amaddAaxGeln 2] 

(c) [rdv] Ala nal rhvy Aidvnv|.... 
roy Bedy émepwrG |... ex THs yuvaikds. 
—PI. xxxy. 1. 





| 
| 
; 
| 
i 
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monteiav ext Tavt[a?]... | i) TOD elovdvTos (Pl. xxxv. 3). No 
sense can be extracted from the inscription on the reverse, 
originally ten lines long. In an inscription evidently complete 
in itself the enquirer plunges in medias res without ceremony 
of invocation or other introductory formula, and asks: “H adros 
metrapévos Tav ém70d oiKiav Kal Td xwpilov, BéXTLOM por K’ 
ein kat wodvwderé[o]te[plov (Pl. xxxvii. 1): ‘Whether if 
I myself have acquired possession of the house in the town and 
the farm, it will be better and more profitable for me.’ The 
form wemapévos is sufficiently familiar ; toAvwdedéotepov is due 
to Blass (Rhein. Mus. 1879, Heft i. p. 160). It is not so certain 
that we should follow him in assuming a mistake of the engraver 
in é7oXu for éu weds. We can hardly infer carelessness in all such 
cases, as ¢.g. €uavtivela for éu Mavteveca in the Praxiteles-inscrip- 
tion of Olympia (Arch. Zeitung, 1876, p. 48 ; Cauer, 32), orn 
for év ord of the Athenian decrees, and the Boeotian éracuw 
for éumacw = éyx7now (C. J. G. 1564 = Cauer, 118). The 
tendency to complete assimilation of consonants is shown also 
in BéArudp pot. The construction is summarily changed in the 
apodosis, as in the following inscription (Pl. xxxvii, 3); ...‘Im7d- 
otpatos T@ Ai 7H Naw xai | [ta Atwvg tiva xa Oedv Odwlv 
Awioy Kal aupewonw modocouu, to the beginning of which 
perhaps émixowatat should be supplied.—We next find’ Agis 
asking about the mattresses and pillows, which have been lost ; 
whether some foreigner (or, some one outside the household ?) 
might have stolen them. Carapanos restores am@XoA[ev ads] ; 
but am@dodev, doubtless a mistake for dzrdAwdev, is surely 
not transitive in sense. *Eepwre? is a new form ;? so is épwth 
in an inscription in which Lysanias* enquires concerning the 
paternity of the child of which Annyla is pregnant—é ’Avvira 
«vet, as Bursian reads for the ungrammatical 6 av Nvda xvee 


1 "Emepwret *Ayis Ala Naov [kal Auw- 
vay] intp Tav oTpwudtwr Kal tay mpoo] 
| Kepadratwy, Ta admddodler], } Tav 
iwbev-ris by %[Aevev].—Pl. xxxvi. 1. 
On the reverse, AT and B. 

2 For the interchange between the 
terminations -aw, -ow, -ew in the so- 
called contracted verbs, it may suffice 
to refer to Curtius, Das Verbum, &c. 
(Eng. ed. p, 244, sqq.) 


3 "Epwri Avoalvias Ala Néiov | Kad 
Anavav } ob|n ort ef abrod | 7d madd- 
piov d ’AvydAa kver.—Pl. xxxvi. 2. 

The omission of the iota in épwri 
finds its parallel in inscriptions of a 
somewhat late date, as this may well 
be ; and even in so old a document as 
the Tabulae Heraclienses, ¢.g. dupuio- 
OwO7, i. 112. 
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of Carapanos. ’AvviAa may be a diminutive of the foreign 
name “Avva: an Illyrian female slave "Ava is mentioned on a 
Delphian inscription (Wescher and Foucart, Inscriptions re- 
cueillies & Delphes n. 439).1—Another inscription, interesting 
also from a dialectical point of view, records the question, 
expressed in the first person, of a man who wanted to learn 
‘whether he should succeed in trading in such way as might 
seem to him expedient, living (?) where he pleased, and carrying 
on at the same time his own craft.’? The dialect is difficult 
to determine; éuew for evar reminds us of the Rhodian in- 
scriptions, which however offer no instance of 77 for 4, nor any 
exact parallel to the vocalism in ypevmevos. The v again in 
érus, though it would ordinarily bespeak a Boeotic or Aeolic 
origin, may perhaps be compared with the ve = oz in the Abou- 
Symbul inscription previously alluded to, which is presumably 
Rhodian and Doric.? The writer may well be a Geloan or 
Agrigentine ; for that the Rhodian colony of Agrigentum had 
dealings with the Molossians is shown by a decree * in Carapanos’s 
collection, in which the Molossians grant the Agrigentines en 
masse the title of Proxeni. The characteristic d¢wew appears 
also in this decree—In an inscription beginning with the 
remarkable formula épodra:, «reodTar, the enquirer asks® 
‘whether it is a good investment and advantageous to him 
to take up sheep-farming.’ On the reverse, in larger letters, 





1 The name “Avva occurs in C, I. G. 
4003 6 (Phrygian), 4315 ¢ (Lycian), 
4379 g (Pisidian), and in several Chris- 
tian inscriptions, 

2 Téxa dyad, *H tvyxdvoul Ka eu- 
mopevduevos | drus ka Sox ovpucopov 
fuew kal &ywr tH Ka Sonp | &ua TE 
Téxva xpevmevos.—Pl. xxxvii. 4. 

The plate containing this inscription 
is literally ‘scribbled over.’ On the 
first side can be recognised the words 
Tov Ala Tov Awdwvaioy and some letters 
of two other inscriptions in large cha- 
racter. On the reverse there are no 
fewer than four inscriptions: the few 
decipherable words of one (.... Tt 
dyabdy Tas yuvainds Tadras mapaud[vi]uov 
. ..-) seem to be part: of some enquiry 
touching conjugal fidelity. 


3 Compare also the uf ca BwrAwvra: of 
a Cretan (Doric) inscription (a treaty 
between the Hierapytuians and Mag- 
netes, Cauer, No. 461. It is on the 
same stone with two others, one of 
which is Rhodian). 

4 Pl. xxviii. 2, @ote trois Modogso's 
mpoteviay Sduew ois *Axpayavtlyoss. 
This document is interesting as being 
without example in history. Perhaps 
what is meant is merely something like 
the honorary title of fratres accorded 
by the Romans to the Aedui (Caes. 2. 
G. i. 48; Tac, Ann. xi. 25; Cie. Alt. 
i. 19). The decree is engraved -‘au 
pointillé’ on a plate of bronze. 

5 "Epodra: kAcodra Tov Ala Kad Trav 

| Avdévay af dors abrot mpoBarevovr: | 
Svaoy kat o¢éAmov.—P], xxxviii. 1. 
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are the words ep mpoSareias, doubtless indicating the subject 
of the other side. @vaiov is new to the Lexicon; avro? for 
avT@ is also to be noticed.1 *Epodras may be a collateral form 
frem époar, but «reodTas is harder to explain. May it be 
cognate to cadéw, KeXedw, xéAowat, with the sense ‘calls upon,’ 
‘appeals to’? See however Curtius, G. #, No. 29, 6—Ar 
Athenian, Diognetos, son of Aristomedes, ‘begs and beseeches 
you, Lord and Master, Zeus Naios and Dione, and you Dodo- 
naeans, to grant (a certain favour) to himself and all his 
well-wishers and his mother Clearete (re? pntpl Kreapérer).’ ? 
The inscription is incomplete. The dialect is Attic; the 
form e«¢ for 7 in the dative feminine of A-stems is not un- 
common in Athenian inscriptions, ¢.g. in the expression ded0yOat 
tet BovAe7.—Another plate seems to contain a question relating 
to the inscribing, sealing, and dedicating of a writing-tablet 
(mwvdxov) at Dodona.* Among the dialectic peculiarities the 
terminations of ypadOjpev, capavO7jev are well enough known 
from inscriptions (Ahrens, Dor. p. 315). cayunwv for onuelov 
would supply Ahrens with at least one certain example from 
a sufficiently old inscription of Doric for es when followed by 
a vowel. According to him (Dor, p. 164) instances like wAjovas, 
xXpnas, émiTadnos, acaunwtos, are to be found only ‘in titulis 
infimae aetatis,’ eg. C. J. G. 2060 (= Cauer, 35), written in the 
time of Tiberius or Caligula.—In a fragment in which Amyntas 
appears to enquire concerning the prosperity of his son,* the 
letters ey Xvo are lightly traced under the name ’Apuvta[s]. 
These may be the remnant of another inscription, or may mark 


1 It is doubtless a locative form used 
for the dative, as is plainly the case 
in the Elean Damocrates-inscription 
lines 21 and 28 (Cauer, No. 116), 

2 [cds TUxn] ayadh | A€omora a&vat 
Zed Naie kal Arévn | kat AwDdovaio: (sic), 
aite? duds | kat ixeréver Aidyyntos’Apio- 
Touy|sov *AOnvaios Sodva: air@ | kab 
Tots EavTou edvois &macw | Kal re? unTtph 
KAeapére: kal... .— PI. xxxviii. 3. 

3... clos Kal Ta Caphwy Tdv dpvo- 

|... [eloaudvaro ob émavébero ai 
o | [Yudepov erdeiy i]s Awddévav wep) Tov 
mvartov | .... Aa dv exeAhoato ovde 
téxva |... € ypdpOnuer Kal caudvOn- 


pwev.—Pl, xxxviii. 2. 

muda in C. I, G. 76, are according 
to Boeckh ‘syngraphae mutui, diptychis 
s. codicillis inscriptae,’ and on the word 
in C. I. G. 50, which is a list of donaria 
(§ 33, AaktvAios xpucods [civ ?] myra- 
kly bv x... . avéOnne "Apteuld: Bpav- 
pevia), he remarks, ‘exiguam puto 
tabellam operis tessellati esse, quales 
nos quoque in anulis gestamus.’ 

4 °Ewepwret Autyta... | Alla Naliov 
Kat Aiavav |} Adiov Kal kel [vor drip 
tolu madds |... . aydcacba (?).—Pl. 
XXXviii. 4, 
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the nationality of Amyntas.—Finally, Heracleidas prays for the 
blessings of good fortune, and asks whether he will have other 
offspring than his child Alyn. The dialect, to judge from 
TUxnv ayaOnv, yewshs, AlyAgs, is Ionic in origin. On the 
reverse an enquiry is made (iatope?) by one Nicocrates. 

If we add further that on Pl. xxxvi. 4, Carapanos makes out 
a word voumaria (?); that Pl. xxxvi. 6 appears to run: *H 
ouptredGor[ ti] | avtd wbmép zlo]|) mpdyyatos O[v]|twa Ka 
tpor[ov] | ...0v...aTava... | xopov Bértio[v] Kal aywewor | TTv- 
otakiwv (?) icloeiras (?); we may return to the question, Do 
any of the fragments contain answers given by the oracle? 
That these, if they survived, should have survived in much 
smaller numbers, was a priori to be expected. It was only 
natural that, if indeed they were committed to writing at all, 
the enquirers should carry away home with them the precious 
tablets. The fragments in which Carapanos recognizes answers 
or portions of answers are the following :— 

(a) [r@ milorevovts te dXaGé[s]. (Pl. xxxv. 6.) 

(b) émi [6]A@ tes. (Pl. xxxvi. 1 dis.) 

(c) [ro]8¢ 7d wavtmov éy@ ypio| xe addes. (Pl. xxxviii. 5.) 

(d) éadXav pacteict. (Pl. xxxviii. 6.) 
And further the plate (xxxviii. 7) containing a fragment of 
a prayer analogous to that of the Athenian Diognetos,? was 
concealed in its central portion by another fragment of lead 
adherent to it, and wrapped in the larger plate. On the smaller 
can be read caut@ x... | adt@ ét... | Tots adtod y\[ovedar 7]. 
Carapanos, whose reading is slightly different, says that three 
other small plates are found in a similar way to be wrapped 
in larger plates, all containing inscriptions. The most 
probable explanation, he thinks, is that the larger contain 
the question put to the oracle, and the smaller the answer 
returned. A photograph of such a combination is given in 
no. 3 of Pl. xl. 

With regard to the first of the examples quoted (a), Cara- 
panos remarks, ‘La ressemblance de formes avec les lames de 


1 [@cds] ‘Hpaxale]idas aire? tov [Ala  &xer.—Pl. xxxviii, 4. 


tov Naiov kal thy Atdéyny Sodva ad-] | 2? The Syntax is quaint: Zed Ndie 
[t@] réxnv dyadhy Kad clots adbrod nal ....| ieerevee T.... [k] lat Sodvan 
ewepwtG] |... . wept yewehs ) orale e[uauvt@....Kal| ro)e pov viet x[al] 


attg érépa]... | «+ Ali}yAns tis viv ... | Olvyarp) nal! mam. . 
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la planche xxxviii. Nos. 5 et 6, et le sens de ce qui reste 
de l'inscription peuvent la faire classer parmi les réponses de 
Voracle.” If by ‘formes’ he means the forms of the letters 
engraved, it must be said, on the other hand, that on many 
of the plates containing gueries the resemblance of forms is 
sufficiently close to those of the three plates containing supposed 
answers, so that no stress can be laid on the resemblance of 
these latter to one another. Of the sense of the words which 
remain (T@ motevovti ti adaés), the most that can be said is 
that it is not against the conclusion of Carapanos. The same 
remark applies to the words émi [6]Aa tis (0), of which, in spite 
of his restoration, he suggests no interpretation. The fourth frag- 
ment on the list (d) has been more satisfactorily explained other- 
wise by Bursian, who refers to another plate (xxxvi. 4), on the 
reverse of which we read @ adap oixéo [-as] 7.¢. ) adXav oikjalas 
or -avtes] or olxnow.' So  dddav paoteler (for paotever) 
should mean ‘or does he seek another?’ In that case the e for 
m, arguing a respectable antiquity, furnishes one more instance 
of the use of the pre-Ionic Alphabet in these inscriptions. We 
pointed out one such case on p. 233. The remaining example 
(c), To wavtn[clov éyw ypryw, ‘I give this response,’ has certainly 
all the appearance of being an oracular answer. Mr. Gardner's 
objection (Academy, August 17, 1878), that the ee addes which 
follows does not seem well fitted for an oracular reply, loses its 
force from the fact that on the plate these letters are added by 
a different hand. The facsimile has MANTHKON in the first 
line, but the K is close to a fracture, and the two shorter strokes 
may be only rays in the lead. The Ionism in yp%@ and pav- 
tytov, as Bursian remarks, seems out of place at Dodona; but 
it is conceivable that the deity through his sage Peleias may 
have answered the enquirers each in his own tongue ; or a simpler 
explanation is that the oracular answers at Dodona, like those 
of other oracles, were expressed in a dialect of strongly epic 
colouring, as at Delphi, where the local dialect was certainly 
not epic. 

We have now examined in detail all the inscriptions in 
Carapanos’s collection out of which it is possible to extract 
or infer any meaning. There remain a few fragments repre- 


1 [cds téxav dylabav. TWdrepatuy- Can eray be for 4 rév—‘ either this or 
x[dvom:]|.... erav 2? &AAay oikeo... another’? 
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sented on Plates xxxvii. and xxxix. In these the individual 
letters are for the most part plain, but only here and there can 
a word be made out. In xxxix. 4, the name [A]AcE(wayos 
is clear. 

The cxamination has established a new proof of the con- 
siderable part which the consultation of the oracle played in 
the public and private life of the ancient Greeks. In circum- 
stances of importance or embarrassment the confiding Greek 
had recourse to the omniscient deity, and sought from him 
the means of succeeding in an enterprise or grappling with a 
difficulty in very much the same way, to use Mr. Carapanos’s 
simile, as we now consult a lawyer or a physician. The sur- 
viving inscriptions doubtless form but a very small portion of 
the mass which must have accumulated at Dodona during a 
series of centuries; but those which we possess range over a 
long period of time, from perhaps the fifth century B.c. to the 
date of the final destruction of the temple in 88 B.c., or even 
later. Aptly confirming the testimony of authors to the wide- 
spread fame of the oracle, these haphazard survivals depict for us 
as seeking the help of the god, not only the simple peasant of the 
neighbourhood, but members of other Greek communities far and 
near—Ambraciots, Corcyreans, Tarentines, Ionians, Athenians. 
We may perhaps confess to a little disappointment that on the 
whole neither in the oracle inscriptions nor in the others of the 
Dodonean collection is the gain to Greek dialectology as great 
as might have been expected. Nor is our previous knowledge of 
the history of the Greek Alphabet greatly increased or confirmed. 
None the less welcome, however, is the munificent contribution 
of Mr. Carapanos to the history of the social and political life 
of Ancient Greece. 

E. 8. ROBERTS. 


H. 8.— VOb, If. R 
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ON SOME PAMPHYLIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


IN an interesting paper which appeared in the Zeitschrift fir 
Numismatik, 1877, Dr. Friedlander has brought together some 
remarkable inscriptions on coins of some Pamphylian cities; but 
it cannot be said that he has added anything to their elucidation 
beyond what had been already done by the late J. Siegismund 
in Curtius’ Studien, vol. ix. p. 87. During the last few weeks 
before I left England, my attention was drawn to these and to 
the long inscription from Assarkeui, the ancient Sillyon, which 
is given very inaccurately in Bockh, C. Z. G.,1 and more correctly 
by Hirschfeld in the Monatsber. d. Berl. Ak. 1874, p. 714; and 
the following notes are the result of the conversations and cor- 
respondence which I had with Professor Sayce on the subject. 
Throughout the paper, Professor Sayce’s name will often recur, 
but it must be distinctly understood that even where his name 
is not mentioned, and where he might not agree with the views 
expressed, his suggestions have been used, and the whole might 
have been more justly, as it would doubtless have been better, 
written by him. 

I put forth the paper with .much diffidence, as I have been 
obliged to write it without access to a good library, and am 
therefore obliged to trust to memory for a great many facts, and 
to want the additional light which good authorities would 
supply. Hence throughout the paper few references are given, 
and these usually in general terms. Several times Abhrens’s 
articles in Philologus, xxxv. xxxvi., on the Cyprian Dialect are 
quoted as Ahrens, Cyp7., no clearer reference being possible. 


1 iii, 1160 sg. See also Bailie, Ed.), and Lebas, Voyage archéologique, 
Fasciculus Inscriptionum, ii. 229, iii. 1877 (and p. 836). 
Kirchhoff, Studien ke. p. 44 sq. (8rd 
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I. I begin with the inscription found on certain coins 
TEAY\WIYE. These coins are thus described!— 


(1) Obv. Head of bearded warrior r. 
Rev. Male figure standing. Inscription. 


(2) Obv. Head of Apollo r. laureate. 
Rev. Zeus Aetophoros seated. Inscription. 


(3) Obv. Same. 
Rev. Thunderbolt. Inscription. 


They belong to about the third century B.c. According to 
Friedliinder (/. ¢.), they were at one time attributed to the town 
of Selge in Pisidia, and M. Waddington first rightly assigned 
them to Sillyon. The coins of this city from a little before the 
Christian era generally bear the legend ZIAAYEQN ; but the 
spelling varied very much in ancient times, as we have the 
forms SéAovor, SVAAov, SUAecov, SVAAov, and SvAaiov. In the 
Sillyon inscription, line 3 (and probably line 1), we find the same 
adjective as on the coins in the form ZEAYW\UOZ. A third 
form, ZEAY (UY, must have been used, though I do not know 
that any instance of it has been preserved. Of the legend, the 
latter part, NW, is found on the coins of Aspendus treated by 
Siegismund (J. c.), EXTFEAINY, and has been rightly explained 
by Friedlinder following him, The second 1 represents the Y 
sound developed after « before a vowel. In Lycian also after E, 
which denotes the Greek 1, «is inserted before a vowel. The 
original O of the termination sometimes becomes Y as in the 
Latin Second Declension, and thus WW has been evolved from 
the regular Greek ending os. 

There remains now only the YW to be explained. This 
symbol also occurs several times in the Sillyon inscription ; and 
its value has not as yet, so far as I know, been determined. It 
seemed to me at first that it must be a sound like the English 
wor w; but Professor Sayce suggested more accurately that it 
had in many cases a syllabic value, which is, I think, quite 
certain. In the case before us it can represent only the w sound 
evolved after v before a vowel. The termination -vo- has to be 
added to the stem YeAou or Yedv, and in the pronunciation of 


1 For the description of these and Gardner, on whose authority also I give 
other coins I am indebted to Mr. Perey __ the period to which they belong. 
R 2 





Mow. f 
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the country two parasitic sounds were developed after the u 
and after the «. One might expect that the parasitic sound 
should be indicated by fF, which symbol also occurs in the 
Pamphylian inscription, and on this account Friedliinder remarks 
that \\ cannot have the value here assigned to it. But it is not 
so unusual to find more than one symbol in one single alphabet 
to indicate the w sound in different situations. Thus we find 
in Lycian also that, besides the F, there is another symbol, 
)I(, to which, when doubled, M. Schmidt assigns with un- 
doubted correctness the value ww. If it be argued that 
Schmidt considers F in Lycian to be a surd, like the English /, 
and that therefore another symbol was needed for the sonant in 
question, we may reply that Savelsberg (Beitr. 2. Entzifferung 
der Lyk. Sprach-Denkm. p. 17) advances some strong arguments 
to show that F was in Lycian a sonant letter, and that there 
were three distinct symbols in Lycian to represent the English 
v or w, viz.: F, )|(, which represents it only after itself in the 
combination wr, and Y, which represents it only in the combina- 
tions AYA, EYA, OYA, AYO, ava, iva, uva, and avu. This 
is not the place to inquire whether Schmidt or Savelsberg is 
right ; but on either supposition we have sufficient confirmation 
of the double symbol in Pamphylian. 

I shall try to show that in the Sillyon inscription a rule is 
followed in the use of YA. 


(1) We have the use already indicated, between v and 
a following vowel; the word ZeAv\\L¥ os probably occurs twice, 
lines 1 and 3. 


(2) It is often found before o; in lines 14 and 17 it is used 
probably in the word Fotcov, Pamphylian \Aocxv. The close 
relationship of o and w makes this very natural. L. Meyer 
has shown that in Homer the digamma is preserved much more 
completely before o than before any other letter, which shows 
that in this situation it had a different and more decided value 
than in the other cases, It also occurs before o in HEWOTAIZ 
(lines 7 and 9), You... (line 3). 


(3) It occurs in the combination AZ\\TY (line 15); where, 
if the reading is correct, it must have a syllabic value. 


(4) It occurs in the words a\\rasox (lines 7 and perhaps 26) 
and am’ é\Ampa[Eas| (line 21). There is abundant evidence 
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that some peculiarity in the pronunciation of the two diphthongs, 
av and ev, was common in the south-western parts of Asia Minor. 
We have in the Lycian bilingual inscription of Lewdisii aédt¢ 
and éaordy; on a coin of Cnidus, Ed8eédo for EdBovXov; in the 
inscription from Mycale (C. J. G. No. 2909), adrod; in that from 
Priene (C. J. G. No. 2907), Xecxous ; in that from Samos (see G. 
Curtius, Wesel. Program. 1873), edvotay, radta, adtoy, éaoTayv, 
adtois, adtovs; in the Carian inscription published by Mr. 
Newton in the appendix to his Zssays on Art and Archacology, 
ao7®; and many cases might be quoted from Erythre and 
Chios.? In this pronunciation the number of syllables remained 
the same, for in the Priene inscription Nedxors is a spondee. 
The Ionic form ®urds, usual in Herodotus, is probably closely 
akin, as I shall try to show. Savelsberg, who gives most of 
these instances, considers that the v (which must therefore, he 
crgues, have retained its ancient value wv, and not suffered the 
modification common in Greek) has passed into the closely akin 
sound 0; but long before I imagined that the intermediate step 
vas afo, efo, and I think that the Pamphylian forms confirm 
this view. These must, according to the ideas here advanced, 
represent the English value awutos, ewu-pra...; and in the 
Tonic, Lycian, and Carian forms a very slight change resulting 
from the tendency to dissimilation produced afo, efo, like the 
Latin voltus, &c., and finally ao, é0; while in Herodotus af 
became by an easy and common transition w. 

This parasitic W sound has a tendency to come in quite as 
much before as after the v to separate it from another vowel: 
and similarly the parasitic Y is found both before and after 
an original 1 Thus in modern Greek we have éytos for ofos, 
where of course y is pronounced ¥. No one will think it diffi- 
cult that afo, efo should make only a single syllable in pro- 
nunciation, if he looks at the way in which modern Greek runs 
together several vowels and semivowels into one syllable. 

While in Sillyon the two symbols seem to have been used 
side by side according to definite rules, we need not be surprised 
to find \\ employed in other parts of the country instead of 
F,7.e. in cases where the rules observed in the Sillyon inscription 
would lead us to expect F. This seems to be the case on 


&c., but not so frequently. 


1 The forms alluded to occur in other 
2 Aninstance from Delos, supra, p. 59. 


parts of Greece, ¢.g., Amphipolis, Crete, 
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II. The coins of Perga. On silver and copper coins struck 
after the time of Alexander we find a remarkable legend, 
WANAYPAZNMPENAZ. The silver coins, which are larger 
and much clearer, bear on the obverse a sphinx seated, 
and on the reverse Artemis standing, holding wreath and 
seeptre. They belong to the second century B.c. Friedliinder 
(/.c.) showed that the first letter of the legend is not M 
as it was formerly read, but N retrograde. The legend 
is obviously the name or a title of the goddess in the 
genitive case, just as we have on later coins of the city 
APTEMIAOZ NEPFAIAL. The second part, NPEWAZ, 
is certainly the genitive singular feminine of the adjective. 
The name of the city, Perga, is an adjectival form, which 
is also found with the superlative termination -ma-, as the 
name of a city or citadel: it is derived from the root bhargh, 
in Sanskrit bri, to raise or cause to grow great.1 Hence the 
present participle is bharghant, in Sanskrit brihant, strong, 
high, thick. A shorter form of this is bhargha, which was at 
a very early time differentiated into the two forms preserved 
in modern German berg and burg. Corresponding to these we 
have in Greek répya, mépyapua, and mipyo: the sense of high 
or strong place remaining throughout. When the word wepya 
became a proper name, the adjective was formed from it by the 
suffix (ya, or) ia, the latter of which Benfey (Gétt, Abhandl. 
1870) has shown to be the more ancient; the Greek form of 
the suffix is -to- ; and thus we should have the word wepyio. 
In the local pronunciation ep became pe, a change which was 
first discussed by Benfey, Ueber ri, ri, li, li im Orient und 
Occident, vol. ii., and afterwards by J. Schmidt in Zndog. Voka- 
lismus. In modern Greek the change is frequent ; alongside of 
mixpos, we find mpixds and Ipsxoydpovtas as common epithets 
of the Angel of Death; dderdpos, ddepgpcs, and aépedes, all 
occur. Soin ancient Greek ’"A¢poditn and ’Adgopdita. Then 
the y between the two vowels was softened to YY, a change 
which has become almost the rule in modern Greek. Thus we 
have the form mpe,.Yto, on the coin in the genitive singular 


2 In the case of roots containing gl. Spr. vol. i.p.173, and Grassmann 
a double aspirate, the consonants are in vol. xii. Fick (Vgl. Wortb. vol. ii. 
liable to great alterations: see Kuhn p. 421) compares ridos, mOdkvn, piddcv 
on TeAxfy and on Kévravpos in Zt. f. -wdvdat for pdvdat, mvOuhv, BvOuds. 
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feminine, PENNA, where the Y is represented by the symbol 1, 
as in ZEAY\\INOZ. 

WANAWVAZ must therefore be the genitive of the name 
or epithet of the goddess. “ is not unlike the Greek ¥, but 
to understand it in this value as Friedliinder gives a hopeless 
word. In the Carian inscriptions the symbol Y occurs, and 
Professor Sayce had conjectured that there it has the value oo. 
When I saw this among his notes, it at once occurred to me that 
this was the value required on the coins of Perga: and in the 
ordinary Greek characters we have then the form Favdocas 
IIpeyias, the y being pronounced as it would be in modern 
Greek. Hand Y occur as equivalent forms in the Phoenician 
alphabet. I believe that this symbol*Y or 44 was used in the 
alphabets of Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia to denote a sibilant, 
which is not recognised in the Greek alphabet, though it was 
probably used by them at least in parts of the country. In 
Lycian the value of Y has been variously given. It is certainly 
near enough to the guttural series to be used in the combination 
YZ= or YII with the value of the Greek & It cannot be the 
Greek «, which occurs in Lycian ; and Lassen, Sharpe, &c., were 
certainly wrong in taking it as F (see M. Schmidt, Vorstudien 
2. Entzifferung der Lyk, Spr. and Corpus of Lycian Inscr.). 
Schmidt himself assigned it the value kh: but in his Neue 
Lykishe Studien he publishes without comment a paper by 
Pertsch giving it a value between / and s, viz. the palatal 
sibilant, Sanskrit OU]. It is used once to correspond to the 
Greek £in the name of Pixodaros, the Carian prince: on the 
other hand, the Greeks sometimes spelt this Carian name 
IIucédapos, and a coin perhaps gives Ivawda[pos] (see Pertsch, 
lc. p. 7). 

In the Cyprian dialect Ahrens Cypr. has shown that a similar 
sibilant existed. It occurs in the syllabary in conjunction with the 
vowels a, ¢, and w: but though this same symbol Y or “# occurs 
in the syllabary, it is used for the dental sibilant, and other 
symbols are employed for the palatal sibilant. Ahrens has 
shown that this sibilant is used especially where in Attic oo 
would occur; and it is in regard to the word favacca that he 
indicated about the Lycian symbol in 
a letter to Prof. Sayce, and met with 
his complete approval. 


1 Tt may be some confirmation of 
Pertsch’s view that, long before seeing 
his paper, I expressed the idea here 
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first has occasion to speak of it. Now it is a well-known fact 
that oo in Greek has usually taken the place of a guttural or 
dental surd followed by Y-, @dcowv for Oax-twv, Kpeiccwv for 
Kpet-twv. So with the suffix Ya, or sa, we have avaxYa be- 
coming avacoa, Now, it is certain that this combination « + Y | 
sometimes retained more of its guttural character, and so we 
have S0«-¥ a becoming Sofa, and Sdx-Ya for dax-¥a, the Attic 
Odracca, becoming dd~a.'| Many other cases occur where a 
similar variation between & and o points to the difficulty caused 
to the Greeks by this sibilant. Avévucos and Zeovvv£os both oc- 
cur; IluE@dapos and Mieédapos have just been mentioned ; é& or 
éx has the dialectic forms es or eco, &c. In Attic this sibilant 
disappeared entirely, and oo was there a sharp dental; but in 
the south-west countries of Asia Minor, as in Cyprus, it 
remained in full power, and when the common Greek alphabet 
was adopted by them, they required a special symbol for it. 

These facts tell strongly in favour of Professor Sayce’s 
ingenious conjecture about the value of the Carian symbol, and 
constitute a new proof of the common origin of those alphabets 
of Asia Minor which were replaced by the Greek. 

Another form of the same symbol is 'T. It is found in the 
inscription from Halicarnassos published by Mr. Newton, Hist. 
Dise, No. 1, and on coins of Mesembria in the legends META, 
METAMBPIANQN. In the inscription, a copy of which is 
not at hand, the symbol is used only in Carian names such as 
"O0aTaTios, WavudTios: and it cannot be tev, which occurs in 
the ordinary form. Tavvacors, and many other names in -acous 
gen. -doovos, are found in the Carian inscription quoted above 
from Mr. Newton’s essays. The T’ of the one inscription cor- 
responds to o@ of the other. The sibilant in the name of the 
Thracian city had the same palatal value: cp. wéocos and 
Mécos. 


III. The results hitherto attained help us in some degree with 
the long inscription from Sillyon. It is on a stone built into a 
church, and Hirschfeld remarks that, though the letters have 


1 Ahrens, in the passage referred to, Fick, in Bezzenberger’s Beitr. vol. i, 
has traced the history of this remark- explains 8déta as the tense stem of the 
able Epirote form. It is alluded tobe- weak aorist employed as a noun. I 
low, Sillyon inscription, note on line7., prefer Ahrens’ explanation as above. 








VSANWNIVOSVEAAWAGIVHIVIJONSS SV 
SIdILSVIUVAVOIVVASA ORY XIAVSIAIM WV 
ANVANVIVLOdA7ZdIVIVAAVSAdISLS 
IVOLIAAIOUs NIVIOLINVOVASVLOdIUV 
WIVO7TVXAAWIVLOdGA7ZA VIVASAdAILSEVAY 
IVVAAd LVHOOSAVZFZVHNVIVVWALWSY¥ 
>SAVVAOHNVAOLAFAS IVOUAMIOWINIV 
+SANAWAVOSGAIVABISNVIZHIVIAVIOVY 
IWVAAVOXd ASB IVAAATVAM/ASIANIVAISIVIL 
WFAdALSVI VIMMMATOVA JAUVOUTSAIO 
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Z/¥ ZL OWSAHISIVLUVINAdI Lda UIs IOUOd LV 
VIVNANIdVILVEVSOUVSASVWILIVIVEO 
VsesSHWIVad VV! LAAVISTIVASTVIAUVIS 
IINW AL OoUZIVIAAL' US YASONAWVANAAVIEVN 
HUM ON UMUXN US OVIWAVESWAHA LIMA SUA LOW dL 
HMAFABDUVIEGDSHLIVEOVWAdMVUA SOUL Billiiillid VIIA 
V'CAAVES AVA HANNM|MAIVWISIOADVIIHIVAVIS.VAS 
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been partly obliterated, the stone seems complete. I therefore 
assume (1) that we have the opening of the inscription in the 
first line ; (2) that most of the lines are complete on the left 
side; (3) that the long line 24 is nearly complete, and as the 
addition of two letters makes it run into the following line, the 
number of letters to the line throughout the inscription is about 
45. So far as I know, Kirchhoff (Gesch. d. Gi. Alph.) is the 
only person who has published any detailed account of the 
inscription, and he has not advanced very far. Of the two 
symbols explained above, only one, \\, occurs in this inscription. 

The alphabet used is as follows:—A B £ 4E or! BF Has 
the aspirate, onceas eta, OIKAMM XONPZETYO+ 
and W. Symbols occurring once and probably imperfect are 
X, Cand I. _b is perhaps the old form of B, as in Lycian. 

Of the explanations proposed in the following notes, I am 
conscious that many are exceedingly doubtful; but I have 
offered many suppositions in the hope that some happier wit 
may either be helped by them to reach the truth, or at least 
be warned against error. 

It is probable that Sillyon was, like Side and Aspendos, « 
Greek colony, though we do not know what was the mother 
city. In a barbarous country, where the Greek element was 
not strong, the speech of the colonists became very corrupt ; and 
Arrian tells us of the neighbouring city of Side that the dialect 
there spoken was unintelligible. 

The similarity to the modern Greek is often striking: but, as 
my acquaintance with the modern language is slight, I have 
refrained from mentioning any such analogy except where it 
was necessary to give support to the explanation proposed. It 
is interesting to find this advanced post of Hellenic civilisation 
in the midst of barbarous surroundings passing so early over 
the same path of change in respect of vocalisation that Greece 
itself afterwards more slowly traversed. At the same time we 
might expect to find in the inscription non-Greek words, and 
- certainly there are many which I cannot explain; but till the 
general character of the inscription is better ascertained, mere 
ignorance would not justify one in declaring words to be 
non-Greek. 


1 Unless BA in line 8 is a mistake of engraver or copyist, 
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With regard to the age of the inscription, Kirchhoff remarks 
(l. c.) that this can hardly be fixed. The fixed and regular 
writing shows that it is not very old. The style of the letters is 
almost exactly that of the Ionic alphabet used in the inscrip- 
tions at Abu Simbel ; hence any influence of the Ionic must have 
been exerted not later than the end of the seventh century B.c. 
But it is not certain that Sillyon learned the alphabet from 
Tonia; it may have got it from Argos, as the neighbouring 
Aspendos was an Argive colony.! 

Other considerations also, I think, mark the inscription as of 
nq early date. In the first place, though the dialect is clearly 
Doric, I fancy that occasionally it shows traces of the influence 
of the Attic language and civilisation. And, secondly, the de- 
generation of the dialect has proceeded so far in the direction in 
which modern Greek or Romaic has altered that it is not easy 
to assign a very early date to the inscription. 

On the other hand, after Greek influence and literature had 
completely triumphed in Asia, it is probable that the public 
documents of such a city as this would be written in common 
Greek, or at least that the ordinary Greek language would have 
influenced it much more than is here the case. 

In the inscriptions on the coins of Perga the native dialect is 
retained till the second century B.C.; but in that century the 
common Greek seems to have established itself as the official 
language, and begins to be employed on the coins. In the coins 
of Sillyon there seems to be a gap between those of the third or 
second century B.C., with the legend in the native dialect, and 
those with the Greek legend, which begin not long before the 
Christian era; so that we are deprived of evidence from this 
side as to the period when the provincial dialect gave place to 
the cultivated dialect as the language of the educated class and 
of public documents. In this inscription the alphabet is 
probably in a fluctuating condition. Whether learned from 
Tonia, or from Argos, or perhaps from Corinth, the alphabet 
used in this state had retained the antique forms long after 
these had been modified all over Greece. But when this 
inscription was engraved, the usual Greek forms of the letters 

1 I have only an early edition of accordingly I quote from memory 


Kirchhoff, Gr. Alph., in which he and a few notes made in the British 
does not mention Pamphylian; and Museum. 
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were well known, and had in some cases established themselves 
almost completely. Thus E and B occur regularly, except in 
lines 2 and 3, where the old forms B and b are used. H, on the 
other hand, usually denotes the spiritus asper, but in one case at 
least it seems to be used as efa. It might therefore be safe to 
assert that the inscription dates between 300 and 150 B.c. 

As to the drift of the inscription, one or two passages 
might very well occur in an honorary decree; but the greater 
part does not suit well with such an hypothesis. Professor 
Sayce conjectures “that certain individuals, fifteen years after 
a plague, have dedicated a statue to Apollo Pythios, who 
destroys noxious things, and that the community ratifies the 
deed, and settles the rites and ceremonies, processions, and the 
like, which have to be connected with the statue.” 


1. It is probable that the beginning of the inscription is 
intact, so that we must look for an invocation, Ave/ occurs as 
dative of Zeus, C. J. G., Nos. 1869, 6832, and on the tomb of 
Midas the dative Favaxre: occurs; so perhaps we may read— . 


Du(v) Aved A. (or A) kal HeYapoiosr. With Zeus A, and the 
holy (gods). 


A. may stand for aiyoy@, ‘AXiw, or some other epithet. 
Zeus was one of the chief gods of Sillyon; for on coins we ° 
sometimes find Zeus Aetophoros. 

In our inscription the diphthong e: is represented na E simply: 
but in the dative of the third declension the ev has a different 
character and origin from the ordinary Greek diphthong, and 
hence it appears here in a different spelling. AvFz, is also a 
possible reading. On the loss of the nasal before A it is sufti- 
cient to refer to Deecke, Siegismund, and Ahrens. 

Friedliinder suggests that MATE may be the beginning of 
the name of Magydos, a city ‘of Pamphylia; but as Z is a 
where the symbol for gamma, probably we should read MAFE... 

It may possibly begin. an accusative case of a proper name, and 
the rest of the line might be read 


Heide SerAv\\[tY Ja [Bord. 


2. YNAP, possibly the Attic dé. After it the copy in 
Bockh, C.J. G., reads KAl: A, &c. Comparing this with 


1 Bezzenberger has MATE... 
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Hirschfeld’s reading, we find the word xai[c]apsYas suggests 
itself, which would bring the inscription down to a very late 
date. Comparing the end of this line with line 21, we may 
read— 

am’ evmpalEias. 

3. €...Tv implies such a form as ¢f[Ae]ro. Cp. éBordceru, 
line 8. With Yorx...us compare Youxv7onus, line 14. The 
rest of the line is— 

kat Serv\\eYos Tay... 


4,....ama Kexpapévos €& émiteFtYats modu var or TOALW 
d[mov. Kexpapévos from xpatvea, ratified or consummated, or 
perhaps for ceypnuévos. é€& with dative case is known in several 
Peloponnesian dialects. aps¥%es seems to occur, line 19, as 
nominative plural; here possibly the genitive occurs. 

5. Ya mwé(v)de wat dSéxa Fér[e]¥(a) awd Ans (?) oa.... 
A verb from gaém occurs to our mind,—‘has preserved our 
sity for fifteen years from pestilence.’ According to Curtius, 
Avun and Aomods are connected (though this connection is not 
favoured by Fick, and another is preferred in Vanigek); and 
here perhaps we have such a form in the gender of the one with 
the sense of the other. Or it is possible to take Asn in the 
sense of Avun. The v had already acquired the sound that it 
has generally in modern Greek ; and the word is spelt according 
to the sound. The double a is expressed only once, as Siegis- 
mund has shown to happen in the shorter Pamphylian inscrip- 
tions. The same rule holds sometimes in Lycian; see Schm. 
N. L. St. p. 9. 

6.Y¥a with the parasitic sound. In modern Smyrniote Greek 
wévte is pronounced, as the people of Sillyon evidently pro- 
nounced it, with the + made sonant and with a very faint 
sound of y; and in some mouths the v disappears completely. 
Fet[«]¥a, no doubt Férea became Feria, as in severe Doric 
*reds becomes érids, though the general rule in Doric is that 
ea in this case is either left unclianged or contracted to 9 (Abr. 
Dial. Dor. §§ 23 and 30): and then the parasitic sound was 
developed. amd for azo. 


6. dca at tywdFeoa moca. It seems probable that 6ca and 
woca are correlative. 7idFeoa seems third plural of the weak 
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aorist. We should expect the other spirant YY from a verb whose 
stem was originally tiwa- Ya-; but Ahrens has shown in various 
places (e.g. on Inscriptions from Olympia, in Philol. vol. xxxviii.) 
how F passes into Y and 7, and the reverse change is quite as 
easy. We find in modern Greek ypworaya as first singular im- 
perfect of ypwortdw for ypooréw, which shows to what changes the 
spirant in verbs in -aw was liable. Professor Sayce suggests 
that tiuaFes is first person dual. 


7. a(v)Operoiot weptipev ¢ a\\raior HeYorais. Original 
vt in this inscription is written 5; here for original v8 we have 
v, As Siegismund (/. ¢.) and Kirchhoff both point out, this form 
is quite certain. NEPTIPENE# perhaps wepitypeiv ev. It is in 
that case doubtful if the second E stands for e, 7, or ev (Ahrens, 
§ 37). The 7 was evidently pronounced as in modern Greek, 
and the word was spelt according to the sound. ep for epi 
perhaps also in 26. HEWOTAIZ® for the Attic éopraizs: the 
genesis of this form is doubtful, just as it is hard to say whether 
moti was formed from zroptz or from mpott. Probably the latter 
is the case, and there has been no loss of quantity; then with 
the intermediate He\\porT) we may compare épotis and épor) 
of Hesychius. Similarly, in 6¢£a, the Epirote form for @ddacaa, 
or p has been lost. The root is tpay or Opax, with the 
equivalent forms tapy, tapay, Oapax, or with d in place of p. 
Hence the noun @adax-a and dadx-ra or Sdax-ta. Here also 
it is impossible to say what was the exact form that preceded 
daa, whether dra€éa or ddd£a. Perhaps it might be better to 
take the form HeYorais. The rough breathing is inorganic, as 
in HeYaporor. 


8. éBwrdcetu a(v)dptY va Katacracalt. (See note on |. 13.) 
dyAouae is the usual Doric form for BovAopwar (Ahr. Dial. D. 
$19, 9). dvdptY ova apparently the Attic avdpuayra. 

9, patFHe kal pHeYarire wal éf HéYotai[s xai. I 
suspect that in the first letters is concealed a dative of a noun 
connected by cai with wHeY adjre: translate ‘for his... . and 
magnificence both at the public festivalsand....’ wHeYadsjre 
and wHeY any, line 23, are evidently forms of weyadornts and 
Heyaddn. Professor Sayce, who first observed this, also quoted 
the lengthening of a final short vowel in Homer before péya as 
illustrative of the initial wH. In fact, we have here a clear proof 
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of that rough pronunciation which, as Hartel (Hom. Stud.) 
contends, gives length to the syllable preceding. He maintains 
that this full and strong sound of yp, X, v, p, was older than 
Homer, and had so far disappeared in his time as to require the 
verse-arsis to help it to lengthen the preceding short. With 
pHeYarnts for peyadornrs, cf. Latin saluti for salvatati, derived 
from salva, Sanskrit sarva, Greek 6Xfos. We have here another 
instance of the weakness of gamma in Pamphylian; just as in 
modern Greek it tends to pass into ¥Y. [With pa:/ He cf. Cypr. 
pov, Lat. rus.] 


10. was pavetus kal wHeYa[AX... Jrus cal 8[.... Mavetus 
is perhaps a proper name: it occurs on coins in the legends 
MENETYZEAYWA and EAYYAMENETYS, where Kirch- 
hoff (as quoted by Friedlinder, /. ¢.) takes é\upa for éyAuya, 
and understands MENETY as the name of the artist. In 
that case mas cannot be the Greek adjective, ‘all.’ In the 
Movaeiov published by the Evangelical School in Smyrna (zep. 
3’, page 30) are two short inscriptions found together at Narli- 
keui, One contains the word Modéceos, the genitive of a well- 
known Lycian name. The other has the name ‘Amzas. 


11. modu écelAovto [...] Su[x]aorjpes. In the last word I 
give the form used by Kirchhoff. 


12, raiou. kawis... kateFépEovro kKa.... Katve occurs also 
lines 14, 17, and 23: see note on 23, 


13. The last words evidently correspond to the Attic xat 6 Bov- 
Nowevos. Kirchhoff considers Bwrrevus as the form here used. 
This would imply a present indicative corresponding to a 
supposed Attic form Sovdéowar, future Bovdjoowar; cp. Lesb. 
pirnus, Att. diréw. Perhaps EAY implies -ev7o, in which case 
we might possibly have xd@evro kal dyiav ein, with y in dyiav 
becoming 4, ie. Y,as in MPEWAZ, and EIE=e1 Yn. It is 
impossible to read EVE directly as ei, since the diphthong ev is 
in this alphabet given by the single symbol €; but it is easy to 
understand « as the parasitic YY developed after e¢ before a 
vowel. [Bezzenberger makes «xa@név the first word in the 
line. ] 


14, [x]avve(v) Wotxv mrodu(v) Feyéto. xarvt, see line 23, The 
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termination -ov becomes -v also in fapv, lines 22, 31. The half 
obliterated symbol between wodu and éyérw is like the relics of 
a 2, but line 24 seems to require the F before éyérw. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the inscription is 
capricious in its spelling. In line 4 wéduw, occurs, though per- 
haps v belongs to the following word, or the v is retained before 
a vowel. Translate ‘let him have a xaivis, a house, a state,’ 
which seems to give a good sense. With the other reading 
modus must be the nominative to éyétw, or else YWouxvrrodus 
must be a compound and stand as the nominative. Kirchhoff 
understands at the end of the line 6 «a, in which case it is not 
easy to see what can be made of «av; «az is given in CL. G. 
The o in 6 is supported by the analogy of ZEAYWUOZ; and 
we have then, line 13, v, the article with smooth breathing, 
and here 6, the neuter relative with rough. On xaivs see 
note |, 23. 


15. dyecOw = aypeicOw = aipe(oOw with Kirchhoff seems 
a certain reading. 


16. Sucaothpes wal dpyupatat un éEdyo(v)t. dpyuporas, 
or more probably dpyvp@rat (so Kirchhoff), are possibly public 
officials like the apyvporayias under the empire at Athens, &c. 
C. I. G. No. 334, &e. 


17. amipwtas xa(r)Oavérw xawi(v) Yorxov médi(v). Ka(T)- 
Oavérw, Kirchhoff, and quite independently Professor Sayce ; 
here and line 27. In this line and 27 possibly we have 


HITELLWTAS. 


18. Sixaloripes Sé nal dpyvp@rar aveiay ¢f.... avetav 
third plural analogic aorist of avine. 


19. di[x]aorihpes at the end is clear ; but several other Greek 
forms are certainly hidden in the earlier part, which some 
happier wit may discover. é& SepucedaYw may be preposition 
and noun, ausYes probably es, in which the rough breathing 
is not original. OAY perhaps -ovro. 


20. Kirchhoff corrects 2 to A, and understands yévevra:. 
At the end of the lines come the words of line 16, w% ¢&ayavre. 
Hence HAIPE must be one word, though aipe? seems unsuit- 
able here and inconsistent with the form in line 15. 
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21. -o(v)ro awa thpéee wHe....8 am’ edrpalElas]. dua 
tnpéet Professor Sayce suggests; five letters, or perhaps four, 
are lost. 


22.....Jes mepl yépas HeYapv yelyév]ntar cave Oca. epi, 
though perhaps mep in line 26. HuYapv for fepdv. xav, 
possibly a preposition ; perhaps «av in 14 is connected. 


23. kal wHeY adn Kaiis awa Sipos, dua. AIMOZ, diuos, 
seems a certain explanation, given by Professor Sayce. We 
may perhaps understand, ‘let a great xawvis, both people and 
...., be held’: about twelve letters are lost at the end, which 
might contain the lost noun followed by éorw. In Hesychius 
Prof. Sayce discovered the forms xaivitas, ddeAgovs 7) adeddas, 
and xaivita, ddek¢y. No doubt caiws is akin. Now just as 
patopes, which must originally have meant brothers, came to 
denote the members of a (political or) religious brotherhood, 
and gave rise to @patpia as the name of that brotherhood, so 
perhaps it may have happened to «dows. The rough breathing 
Kaivitas implies a lost letter, probably siyma. We might sup- 
pose a xaivis to be some sort of religious assembly, the members 
of which were called «dows; and from xaivis again may have 
come Kaivirns. 


24-5, mods aycOAa Fexétw Kai ami[pwltas Bofa 
Kal. ... T~ AmfeAlov Kai opofu kal. 
ayeOXa is clearly dFe@Aa from root vadh, with F becoming y; 
see Curtius, G7., and compare modern Greek dyoupos, unripe, 7.¢. 
aFwpos. We may understand de@da in the sense of aéProvs, 
vames. $dfa perhaps for Attic Body. opofu is an accusative 
of the second declension; cf. HIIAPY, lines 22, 31. 


{2 


26. Professor Sayce suggests oyetoOat: wept? ad[ta??]. 


27. FE& Professor Sayce and Kirchhoff both understand 
é&, but xa@@avérw or Kat@avétw, which they also suggest, leaves 
an E unexplained between the two words. E+El, Professor 
Sayce éyn. 

29. modus wpoo / / 

30. kal AréXwva Wvr[vov]....ae iwép. Kirchhoff takes 
the form Avé\X@va; but it is hardly justifiable to double the 
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consonant, as Ahrens (Cypr.) has proved in regard to the 
Cyprian form of this name, which he takes as AwAwv in the 
dative, comparing ‘AwAouv, the Thessalian form. wumép? vmdp, 
in line 2? 

31. yépals HeYapv aif.... 

32. depo\\ ovuely looks like an optative form. 


34, «atéxo(v)t1, Kirchhoff. [«at#xovro, Bezzenberger.] 


W. M. Ramsay. 


Note.—Since the above was in type an article by Dr. A. 
Bezzenberger entitled Zur Beurteilung des pamphylischen Dia- 
lekts, has appeared on the same subject, in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrdge zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, v. 4 (1880). 
Bezzenberger, however, adds little to our knowledge of the 
inscription ; the phonetic value of (\ is unknown to him as 
well as the meaning of MHEIAAH, and he misreads the title of 
Artemis on the coins of Perga MANAWAZ. But the following 
suggestions of his are worthy of attention. In line 10 he 
proposes to read [ad]tvs cat S(auos). I believe MANETY2 to 
signify ‘ priest,’ and adopting Bezzenberger’s proposal would 
therefore render the whole line: ‘ every priest, and the nobility 
itself and people.’ In line 11 he reads OEFEIvonuw, and with 
the compound YWOIKYNOAIZ compares fepamddros in the 
Akarnanian inscriptions (Cauer, Delectus, Nos. 98,99). In line 12 
the word &:«aztHpas in the Lokrian inscription of Naupaktos 
(Rhein. Mus. 26, 39) seems to settle the doubtful vowel of the 
corresponding word in the inscription of Sillyon. Bezzenberger 
explains @ye@Aa as ‘instruments for the sacrifice,’ comparing 
OvcOXa and the glosses dyov and ayés in Hesykhios. He 
further compares dpoFv (line 25) with dpova’ yop (in Hesykh.) 
and the Umbrian arvia.and Latin aru-spex, though he allows 
that Spos is also possible. In line 27 he suggests is (=és) FéE 
éxaGeav, comparing aveav in line 18, which is certainly a third 
person plural like the Boeotian avé@:av, wapeiay (Fiihrer: De 
Dialecto Bocotico, p. 12). We may further compare the Kyprian 
katéOuyav, as well as avéQecav (Bull. de Corr. hell, ii. 589) and 
the vowel of éyeva and eliza. There is little probability in 
Bezzenberger’s proposal to read dati, akin to Skt. samd, 

H, S—VOL, I. 8 
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English swmmer, in line 21, and his rule that o does not become 
v when no nasal follows is rendered doubtful by the variable 
character of the writing to which Mr. Ramsay has drawn 
attention. 

To turn to palaeography, I was led to give the value of oo 
to the Karian Y, also written Y, from its identity with the 
Kypriote #4 or Y on the one side, and the Kilikian (final s) 
on the other. Ido not think that the Pamphylian \\ can be 
compared with the Kypriote )|(, since the latter character is a 
late simplification of ),( or % and has the value of va, On the 
other hand, if we examine the different forms of the Kypriote 
characters for ki and la, we shall see that an early form of the 
character for w (or rather vu) was \\. I may add that I shall 
in future speak of the Asianic, rather than of the Kypriote, 
syllabary, since, as I have shown in an Appendix to Dr. 
Schliemann’s Jlios, the Kypriote syllabary was really a branch 
of one once used throughout Asia Minor. 

BoAnjwevus iu line 13 is an interesting form, similar to the 
Arcadian aduxjpevos, Elean cadarnpevos, Lesbian xcadnpevos, 
Boeotian advce/wevos, and Delphian xade/pevos. Compare, too, 
aditnpevos, Od. 4, 807. 

The resemblances between the dialect of Sillyon and that of 
Kypros (such as the change of final -o into -v, the loss of the 
nasal before a dental, the use of yod and digamma, and the 
employment of é€ with the dative) have a bearing upon the 
language of Homer. The Homeric adporis for avdporis (Z7. 16, 
857, xxii. 363), has already been conjectured to be a Cyprism, 
and we may now couple with it the lengthening of a final 
short vowel before pwéyas and its compounds, noticed above 
by Mr. Ramsay. At any rate, the other resemblances between 
the Kyprian and Pamphylian dialects make it not improbable 
that the same rough pronunciation of the first syllable of péyas 
characterised the dialect of Kypros as characterised the dialect 
of Sillyon. 

It will be useful to add here the Pamphylian glosses found 
in Hesykhios and elsewhere, which have been collected by 
Bezzenberger :— 

d Ber: jMaKor. Tappudtov (Hesykh.). 

ABadBas* 6 ‘Adwvs bd Tlepyaiwy (Etym. Mag. 4, 53, made 
a Persian word by Hesykh.), 
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dyov’ év [lépyn thy iépecay ows Kadovow (H.). 

ayos’ ... év [lépyn fépeva Aptéuidos (H.). 

aypakopas’ tpvis tes bd Ilaududrtwv (H.). 

abpi* avdpi. Tappvrdoc (H.). 

Arjdwv' 4 AOnva mapa audurious (H.). 

aiBetos* aieros. Tlepyaiou (H., Et. M. 28, 7). 

dpelvacis’ ndvocmov vd Tepyaiwy (Ht. If, 82, 50). 

dpxupa’ axpls bd Tepyaiwy (H.). 

Boupixutrdpiccos’  aumedos. Iepyaio. (H.). 

fevyapa* 6 tétTiE Tapa Sidyntas (H.). 

ixtis’ 6 ixtivos. Tlepyator (H.). 

Kagvas* cpkuvos. Tlepyatos (H.). 

Kopkopas* opvis. Tlepyatou (H.). 

Adgun’ Sadvy. Tlepyaior (H.). 

Ndyva* yoryyvAis. Tlepyatou (H.). 

mnpla* A(c)mévdvoe THY yopav TOD aypod (H.). 

capatious’ tas wawidas (? wawadas). Tlepyaior (H.). 

oiciAapos’ mépouE, Tlepyatou (H.). 

Tpimioxoy’ iwatiov. ‘Aarévd.oe (H.). 

broyos’ otpatés. Tepyaioa (H.) b = 6 (sa); though cf. the 
Salaminian iyyeuos’ cvAdaB’ (H.). 

dhevviov’ pndixt) O05. Tlawd¢vadvoe (H.). Does this denote 
the great highway from Sardes to the Bay of Antioch ? 

"Ev &é érépw tomm Aéyer 6 adtos ‘Hpaxreldns tovs Map- 
Gurious dArws yalpew TO B, Tpo7Oévtas atTd mavTds Pwvr}- 
evtos. TO yodv daos PaBos daci* Kal 7d dédtos Baéduos" 
odtw S€ gyoe Kai Td dpotw dpovBw réyouct, Kal TepioTMOMEeVvOsS 
5é dpovBe (Lustath. ad Hom. 1654, 20). 

“Eos S&€ éyovos Awpidwy tivés' @s yap (oi) Apyetor xai 
Adxoves cal Tlappvdwor al "Epetpucis nal "Qpwrio, évdecav 
70d & Tovobyres, Sacciay yapatrovar Tois emipepomevors Pwvije- 
ow, ws éml too Tornoa Ton‘ar’ Kal Bovooa Bov‘oa' kai 
Movoika pw'ixa (Etym. Mag. 391, 12). Compare xains quoted 


by Mr. Ramsay. wash 
A, Hl. SAYCE, 
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ON SOME IONIC ELEMENTS IN ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


I 


AMONG the happy circumstances which in the fifth century B.¢. 
favoured the development of Hellenic art must be reckoned as 
an important element the peculiar distinctions and relations of 
the Hellenic dialects. These relations were such as it would 
probably be difficult to parallel. The several idioms, most of 
them separately cultivated up to the standard of literature, differed 
from each other sufficiently to make their broad characters 
readily perceptible, and yet resembled each other sufficiently to be 
mutually intelligible. Each of the great branches of the cousin- 
hood had its own characteristic product, and the total of these 
was the common inheritance of the nation. The language thus 
resembled an organ with several sets of stops; poetry was at 
once provincial and classic; and the literature enjoyed by a 
felicitous balance the conflicting advantages of fixed and 
fluctuating speech. That the great artists of Athens perceived 
their own strength is in a general way sufficiently obvious. 
The distinction between the Doric chorus and the Attic dialogue 
is alone a proof of the fact. But it seems not unlikely that 
closer examination may reveal to us more subtle applications 
of the same method, and that, besides the keener perception 
which we may thus gain of the tone and feeling of particular 
passages, we may even be able to employ our knowledge of 
such laws as an instrument of criticism and _ interpretation. 
This paper is an attempt to represent under this aspect the 
facts respecting the use by the three tragedians of the substantives 
and adjectives in -ogvvos and -ocuvn.! 

As it happens that some of the words so formed are among 
the most wide-spread and familiar in the Greek language, we 


1 For a very full list of these forms see Lobeck, Pathologia, Diss, IV. cap. 6. 
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perhaps hardly realise the extremely limited and special range 
which belongs to them ag a class. As free elements. of com- 
position ready to combine with a fresh stem at the pleasure of 
the writer, these terminations can hardly be said to exist out 
of the dactylic verse of the rhapsodists and the gnomic writers 
who borrowed their instruments. There we find them in 
profusion, not only cwdpocvvn, Sixatocivn, and such trite terms, 
but b7roOnpoovvn, KepdSoovvn, Krerrocvyn, &yrocdvn, ynbocuvos, 
even Geutorocvyy, with many more. In fact the class appears 
in the dactylic poets as a perfectly normal formation, limited, 
we must suppose, only in the number of words actually current, 
and not in the possibility of further production. But to these 
conditions the Greek language generally, and in particular the 
idiom of Attic prose, presents a sharp contrast. Not only is the 
character of the class narrowly defined, but its productiveness is 
altogether extinct. 

If we may take Thucydides—and where tie are we to 
look ?—as representing the prose Attic vocabulary of the 
middle and latter part of the fifth century, we find that with 
the exception of pynuccuvov, a monument (v. 11), the few terms 
of the kind which he employs are all ethical, cwhpocdvn, 
dmpaypootvn, avetistnwoovvn, Sixavooivn, agpoovvn, and 
possibly one or two which I have overlooked. Now it is 
obvious that the mere existence of these words in the literary 
Attic of Thucydides’ time is no proof that the suffix -oetvn 
was native to Athens or familiar to her streets. Ethical 
abstract terms of this sort are only required after a certain 
progress in thought and style, and as a matter of fact the first 
ethical writers in Greece were the gnomic poets, in whom these 
forms are actually found in great frequency. How and whence 
they came there has been already hinted. 

But much more significant than the frugality of Thucydides 
in this species is the caution and reluctance, so to speak, with 
which he employs it at all: cwppoovvyn and ampaypocvvn occur 
with moderate frequency, but diatoovvn is more than once 
avoided by the periphrasis 70 Sé«atov, and allowed only in iii., 64, 
Tas Opolas yapitas pr) avTididdvat aicypov madrov f Tas peta 
Sexaroovvns pev sapernOeicas és adiciav Sé amrodidopévas, 
where it is plain that the substantive is necessary to the 
antithesis; averuatnpootvyn in like manner is forced upon him 


> 
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(v. 7) by the need of a euphonious counterpoise to éuerpéa, and 
agpocvvn (i. 122) is introduced with an explanation very like 
an apology to the effect that it is the proper word to express 
the exact negative idea which the speaker desires to denote— 
él tHhv mrelatous 5n Braacav xatadpovyow KexwpyKate, 
) €x TOD TOAAOVS THadXrew TO evavTLov dvo“a adpooivn peTo- 
vopacra. In the later Attic writers we have a larger list, but 
apparently of the same quality. As we are concerned only 
with the fifth century, it is unnecessary to descend further. 
Now this contrast between the language of the rhapsodists 
and that of Attic prose cannot be wholly explained—if it be 
an explanation—by classing the forms in question as poetical, 
for Pindar is quite as scanty as Thucydides. evddpoovva, good 
cheer, is in some vogue with him, but if we add to that a 
few single examples, pvnwootva (Ol. viii. 74), Seamdouvos 
(Pyth. iv. 267), puroppdcvvar (Ol. vi. 96), we shall be near the 
full amount. Further, the practice of the rhapsodists in 
respect of this termination is more liberal than that of Attic 
prose or of other literature generally, not only in the sense, but 
in the etymological form of the words for which it is permitted. 
With the remarkable and perhaps unique exception of dc«ato- 
ovvn, every extant Attic word of this type is based upon a 
recognised stem in -ov-, cwppov- cwhpooivn, arpaypmov- dtpay- 
pooovvn, and so forth. Even deomdovvos (if this really was 
in the fifth century counted an Attic word at all) is scarcely 
beyond the rule, for déc7re.va has the appearance of a feminine 
from a stem in v (Seorov-ya), though as a matter of fact it 
appears that this v was part of a suffix, deoror-va (Curtius), 
But ‘Epic’ use ignores the rule altogether; xepdov- (Képdwv 
Lat. cerdo) no doubt existed, but Sovroctvn, Krerrocvvn, 
irmoctvn, tokoctvn, Oeutotocvvy, and others, amply prove 
that in the Epos such a form as d:xatocdvvn would exhibit no 
peculiarity. We may add that the cognate adjective in -dcuvos 
seems scarcely to have gained any footing in common Attic at 
all... If now we ask the cause:of this difference between the 
literary language of different schools, the explanation suggests 
itself that it is due to the Ionian or Asiatic origin of Epic 
poetry, and that the forms in -dcvvos, -oovvn were in their 


1 Compare Lobeck, J, ¢. 
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free development a characteristic mark of the Greek spoken 
in Asia, which passed thence into other idioms, and ultimately 
into the common language of the Hellenic world, under con- 
ditions determined by the historical descent of the various 
species of literature and branches of knowledge. The History 
of the Asiatic Herodotus, though composed for general audiences 
at a time when intercourse must have been tending to obliterate 
local peculiarities in cultivated persons, nevertheless does 
exhibit, together with its many other Ionic peculiarities, a 
treatment of -oovvy quite different from the Attic as represented 
in Thucydides. Herodotus has no scruple about S¢xcacoovvn, 
he uses Sovdoctvn readily, and upon occasion Searocvvn 
(arbitrary power), and he even slips into the provincialism, as 
we might call it, of ili. 27, mayyu odpéas natado~as éwutod 
Kaxas tpitavros xapudouvva tadta toew. In this state of 
the question it becomes a matter of considerable interest 
to examine the examples offered by the Attic Tragedians, who 
employ such words, not indeed very frequently, but certainly 
without respect to the Attic rule as we should gather it from 
other evidence. If we are right in conjecturing that, during 
the period in which the great tragedians wrote, the termination 
-ocvyn stood in the prose and colloquial speech of Athens upon 
a narrow if not precarious footing, while in the large mass of 
popular poetry, the tale of the bard and the proverb of the 
moralist, the same termination was prevalent and characteristic 
—then it is impossible to suppose that Aeschylus and his 
successors can have introduced such forms into the midst of 
their works without regard to the association which they would 
carry to the ears of the audience, any more than a poet of our 
own day could suddenly and without reason introduce a frag- 
ment in the idiom of Burns, or make the archaisms of the 
Elizabethan age fit unobserved into a composition essentially 
modern, or use the familiar phraseology of the Bible or the 
Prayer-book exactly as if it had never been heard before. 
Such associations may of course be utilised with the most 
admirable effect, indeed to have power over them is the very 
perfection of linguistic art; but they .cannot with impunity be 
ignored. The practice of the tragedians then will give us a 
crucial test for the correctness of our hypothesis, and at the 
same time if a large number of examples should prove to be 
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consistent with the hypothesis, we shall understand them better 
by their mutual aid, and also obtain the means of discrimination 
in others of more difficulty. 

But before entering upon this examination I wish to limit 
precisely the conclusion to which it is intended to lead. With 
the vexed questions relating to the history of the Ionic and 
old Attic dialects we have not any immediate concern. It 
would be nothing or very little to my present purpose if there 
was once a time when the speech of Athens was indistinguish- 
able from the speech of Miletus, and if at that time words in 
-ocvvn were equally familiar at both places. We are to look 
neither forward nor backward from the fifth century, the age 
of tragedy. In tragedy, as will appear, these words are used 
in such circumstances only as point to language and literature 
of Asiatic growth or descent. The instances are far too 
numerous and diverse to be attributed to accident, and the 
fact of peculiarity remains equally true and important, whether 
it be the peculiarity of archaism or of modernism. Indeed both 
explanations might be true at once. Some words might be 
survivals from an older Attic, others recent or contemporary 
importations from the living Ionic. However, I dismiss this 
extraneous discussion and come to our proper field. 

We will begin upon a knot quite sufficiently tough to try the 
edge of our instrument— 


/ ., — 4 , 
pndap’ 6 wavta vépov 
Ocir’ end yvopa xparos avritarov Zevs, 

» » , e / , 
pn® éerXiwdoatpr Geovs dciats Ooivais ToTwiccopéva 
Bovdévors, tap ’Axeavod tatpos doBeotov Tépov, 

533 pond arlrouuse Adyots. 
? , 709 9 , 
GANG pot Td’ Ewpévor 
Kab pyroT extaKein’ 
HOU TL Oapoanréais 
\ | , , > , a 
Tov paxpov Teivev Biov éXtrict, pavais 
Oupov addaivoveay év evppoctvais. (Aesch. P. V. 529). 


The lines of the antistrophe answering to 533-5 are these : 


Ziva yap ov Tpopéwv 
543 id8ia yvoua céBes 
Ovarous ayav, pounded. 
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The metrical discrepancy between 534 and 543 has been 
much discussed ; rodr’ for ro may be easily accepted, but with 
deference to the opinion of Hermann, who wrote pada, I will 
venture to insist that dAAd is right and necessary, and so is 
Dindorf’s punctuation (as above), according to which rodro refers 
to the words 76v Te, «.7.A. The commencement of the sentence 
pada pot without a conjunction is highly objectionable, and 
the proposed use of zara different, as the index will show, from 
the use of Aeschylus. Moreover when it is prayed that this 
may not be erased from the wax tablet of mind—fer that is the 
metaphor implied in é«raxe/y—‘ this’ must be some maxim or 
sentence which might naturally be inscribed there. We do not 
pray that we may remember our own prayers. Such a sentence 
we have in what follows, Surely it is sweet to increase the lengthen- 
ing life with hope assured, satisfying the soul in festal cheer— 
a prudent reflection upon the advantages of contented comfort 
and the danger of risking your peace for a forbidden ideal. It 
is so far then encouraging for our search that these lines con- 
taining the word ed¢pocvvar are not so disposed in the context 
but that we may rationally suppose them quoted or adapted from 
some other place. It remains to see whether they offer any 
positive evidence that they are. Now their vocabulary is highly 
peculiar; @apoaréos seems to be used this once only in the 
whole of extant tragedy, and that although it is fairly common 
in Attic prose, early and late ; it occurs also in Homer; davos 
again is found in Aristophanes, Plato, Xenophon, but not in 
Sophokles, not in Euripides, and in Aeschylus only this once ; 
addaivew and (we may add without assuming the point we are 
to prove) edppoatvar descend at least from the Epos, where 
Oupds edppoovvycw iaiverar actually occurs (L. and Se., s. v. 
evgpoovvn). Taking all this together, the reader will, I think, 
agree that such an aggregation of curiosities can hardly be 
fortuitous, and that Aeschylus in these lines must have had a 
precedent in some other poet, presumably not an Attic dramatist, 
and must have followed him somewhat closely. As a matter 
of fact he followed him word for word, for the maxim as it 
stands is an elegiac yv@un scarcely modified, 


nov Te Oapoaréats pwaxpov Bioy éXmio. Telvew 
davais 7 addatvey Oupov év edppoovvats. 
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(It appears that we are hardly justified in altering the 7 of 78v 
—so the Med.—into a; if we are to alter at all, we had better 
replace the 7 in Oapcanréats davais and edgpocvvais.) To the 
poovorxoi in the theatre this reminiscence would probably give 
half its charm to the passage, just as a fine line in Tennyson 
or Milton is a thousand times finer when we can hear in it 
the echo of the prophets or the psalms. 

I ought not perhaps to pass on without offering my word 
upon édfa in 543, which is of course more suspicious in pro- 
portion as the reasons for retaining a\Ad in 534 have become 
stronger. Various suggestions have been made, avrove, olddpwv, 
avtoBovros wv (Paley, ad loc.), and probably others. The ob- 
jection to them is the difficulty of accounting for the MS. text; 
until this is done nothing is done. The correctors assume a 
gloss, but avrovovs and aitoBovdvs would scarcely challenge 
explanation, while oféfpwv would challenge it,—and defy it. 
We must try for something more scientific. The permutation 
of A and A is proved from so many cases in the MSS. of 
Aeschylus, that it has a strong advantage over almost any other 
assumption. Will it do anything for us here? (Ada does not 
look hopeful, but we must remember that words have atiinities 
of sound as well as of shape, and that such affinities have 
exercised a powerful influence upon copyists, as we may see 
from the confusion of « and y. Now if we pronounce the 
syllables dia and Seq in the ‘itacizing’ fashion of later Greek, 
we can hardly distinguish them. If then the uncial copy from 
which the Cod. Mediceus is descended had HAE Af and this was 
by mistake read HAEAI, we may safely affirm that the next 
scribe, particularly if he wrote from dictation, would be far 
more likely to wander on into éédéa than to return to the 
unfamiliar and probably unintelligible 7r¢4. That Aeschylus 
did use this Homeric word for vain or foolish we know from 
Hesychius, dAeds 6 madavds (leg. od« adards ?) dppwv, Aioydros 
(L. and Sc. s. v.); and though we ought probably to write 
aned, our MS. exhibits for the Doric a with such frequency, 
not to say regularity, in all positions not final, that this 
difference does not affect the question. It is a confirmation of 
this correction that upon the analogy of it we can put right 
a perfectly senseless iS/as in Eur. Jon 101. The Delphian 
ministers of Phoebus are bidden upon the day of his festival— 
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dnuas ayabas tots EOéXovow 
pavrever Oar 
_ yraoons idias aropaiver. 


With whose tongue but ¢heir own should they utter words good 
or bad? For 1AtAC write IAEAC, genitive feminine from 
iXews, as mAéas from mAé€ws, and scanned, like fAews itself, as 
a spondee. From a propitious tongue good words come naturally 
enough. 
To proceed: the case of Persae, 584 foll. scarcely needs more 

than mention— 

tot 8 ava yav ’“Aoinynv 

OvK ETL TEpTOVOLODVTAL, 

ovK ért Sacpogopodarv 

Seatroavvoiow avayKais, 

ovd’ és yhv mpotritvovtes 

avovrat. (Halm for MS. dp£ovraz). 


The Persian councillors are lamenting the downfall of their 
empire, which, as they forbode, must quickly follow the defeat of 
Salamis. Throughout the land of Asia the people suffer no more 
the Persian rule, nor pay tribute by masterful compulsion, nor 
worship with bowings down to the ground. The ‘ Oriental’ tone 
of the chorus from which this quotation comes has been often 
noticed, but the quotation is pure Asiatic. To Ionic belong 
the pronoun to/, and the 7 of the terminations yjv and ’Acunvyy 
The MS. gives ’Aciav Syv, but it is extremely probable from the 
rhythm alone that Meineke was right in restoring the adjective 
Aownvos ; the MS. reading is accounted for if we suppose the 


Tonic form ACIHNHN to be the original. A corrector, 
hastily condemning this form in a Doric chorus, wrote 4 over 
the line; the cursive scribe reading this 4 as so often for a A, 
put it into the line, and Doricizing as usual yy and ’Aoinv 
made what we now have. I have already suggested (Journal 
of Philology, ix. 147) that in the Cod. Med. the final » when 
it occurs in a Doric chorus ought to be regarded as a fact 
requiring explanation. I shall presently show that the irregular 
use of these Ionic forms for special effect was known to Attic 
drama. Sacpds and Sacpodopetv we know that the Ionians 
used in reference to their Persian governors, and we may 
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presume the same of repoovopeta@as ; &feoOar again, which, if 
Sacpogopodvra: and mepoovopetcOar are present tenses, seems 
a certain correction of the MS. dp£ovtat, is from the Ionic 
vocabulary. It is needless to observe how much this Persian 
lament, or rather Hellenic paean, for the deliverance of Ionian 
Hellas is enhanced by the significant transition to the phrases of 
the enslaved. Here then we may almost say that the presence 
of Seamocuvos would be strange if it were not a term borrowed 
from Ionic literature, and recognisable as such. But indeed 
if we could be sure that our ‘ Tyrtaeus’ is genuine we might 
make short work, for the lines of Aeschylus are either the copy 
or the model of Tyrt. fragm. 4 (Bergk)— 


Ld ” , v , 
Womep dvou meyadrols axXGear TErpdpevor 
Seoroavvoicr PépovTes avaykains UTO AVYpPHS 
Hytov Trav dacov'KapTov dpoupa péper— 


which, like most dactylic poetry, Athenian or Lacedaemonian, is 
palpably Ionic. Even if the resemblance of the two passages is 
accidental, we can see that ‘Tyrtaeus’ and Aeschylus drew from 
the same stock. Following the dramatist, I should myself read 
in the elegy— 


Seatrocvvoict hépovtes avayKains Umd Avypjs, 


under pitiable compulsion of their lords. In the other text, 
deomdavvor is taken to be a substantive, a use much more than 
doubtful. The cognate Secmocvvn appears, as has been already 
mentioned, in Herodotus (vii. 102), apet) TH Staypewpévn » 
‘EAAds thy Te mevinv arapvvetar Kal thy Seotocvvny, The 
adjective itself is attributed to no prose writer except Xenophon, 
in this as in other matters a very uncertain ‘ Atticitatis auctor, 
especially for the earlier half of the fifth century. Euripides 
puts both Seomdcvvos and the correlative SovAdcuvos into the 
mouth of the Asiatic captive women who form the chorus of 
the Hecuba,; they introduce themselves with their native 
‘ Epic’ — 

‘ExdBn, orrovdA mpos ao” éduacOnyv, 

tas Seatroavvous oxnvas TpoALTOUE’, 

iv éxAnpwodnv... 
SovAn. (100 foll.) 
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they recur to it in their self-lamentations— 


T@ Sovdocuvos Tpos olKwV 
xtnOcio’ api€ouar; (448). 


and it is their last utterance before leaving the stage— 
ire mpos Atpwévas oxnvas Te, Pidat, 
tov Seamocvvwr Teipacdmevat 
Hox Oov, oreppa yap avayKn. 


We know whence Euripides took Avafouat, and may safely 
suppose that he took Serméauvos also from the same vocabu- 
lary and with the same purpose, namely, to give the speech 
of his Asiatic women what we should call a little local colour. 
That Seomdcvvor cxnval was for some reason a remarkable 
phrase to Athenian ears we may be sure from the parody upon 
it by the slave of Agathon, with which Aristophanes commences 
his most elaborate attack upon the Euripidean school of 
poetry— 

evpnwos Tas EcTtw Aads 

oTOMa cuyKAHCas’ éerionuet yap 

Olacos Moved évdov peradbpwv 

tov Seatroovvev werotrocav (Thesm. 39). 


Now with all this in our minds we shall perhaps be a little 
astonished when on turning to Choeph. 942, the triumph-song of 
the handmaidens over the deaths of Aegisthus and Klytaem- 
nestra, in a passage free from suspicion of Ionism we read as 
follows— 

étmronoAvEat @ Seatrocivev Somwv 
davaguyas Kaxav Kal xtedvev tpiBas 
val Svoiv pwracropow 

Sucoipou tUyas. 


Pindar, who so often illustrates Aeschylus, no doubt has 
avy opOais Kiovero. Seotrocvvats (or Seorocvvois?), where no 
Epic or other such influence is visible. But then we have no 
evidence that Pindar shared the feelings which we find charac- 
teristic of the Attic poets. His words in -oovvn are rare, even 
very rare, but not used with consciousness of their origin. How 
Aeschylus handled Seaméouvos we have just seen. But what 
can we say then of Secroctvwr Souwv? We can say that 
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whatever may be the likelihood of such a phrase in Aeschylus, 
it is perfectly natural in the four lines above quoted. In spite 
of a certain clumsiness in their grammatical structure they are 
fine lines and a worthy pendant to the rest of the song. But 
they are only a pendant, and not an integral part of it. I have 
recently argued (Journal of Philology, ix. 114) from the contents 
and metrical structure of this ode that it contained, besides two 
strophes and two antistrophes, a ‘burden,’ which was sung after 
each ‘verse,’ though written only after the first, and which is 
in fact this very quatrain, é7odoAvEatr’ @&...tUxas.. The song 
therefore is complete without it, and the notion that it was 
added by a later though fairly competent hand for musical or 
theatrical reasons is not in itself inadmissible. Let us examine 
the internal evidence. It is not perhaps much that we find 
a seemingly solitary instance of tpi87 (instead of tp/Bos) in the 
sense of material waste as distinguished from the spending of 
time, attention, &e. When we consider the large range of authors, 
including Aeschylus, who establish the contrary rule, we are 
justified in noticing it as a peculiarity. But as it would 
not be less peculiar in a writer of 400 B.c. than in one of 
450 B.c., it does not go far towards our point. But avadvy7 is 
doubly and trebly suspicious. Neither dvade’yw nor any of 
its kindred are cited from any other Attic author, nor from 
any classical author at all, except Xenophon. And this is 
the smallest part of the objection. The force of ava in the 
compound is somewhat obscure, but must apparently be 
that of the prefix re-. Now Aeschylus among several com- 
pounds with this preposition has scarcely one of this force. 
Accident, it may be said. Yet Sophokles has six at least, 
dvar\apPBavew,avapipyynoKe, avatrvety, avactpéedperv,.avactpopn, 
dvatiOnut. But there is much more yet. The compounds of 
guy were at no time common; the introduction into Attic 
literature of the few which obtained vogue can be traced, and it 
commenced long after the date of the Choephoroe. In the fourth 
century we have xatagvyy, amogvyy, and diadvyy (Plato) ; 
for vropuvyy and repepvyy we must descend to Josephus and 
Plutarch. Of these words xatagvyn only can be traced near 
to the period of Aeschylus. We find it in Herodotus, but 
among Attic writers not until Euripides who has it several 
times, in prose first in Antiphon and then in Plato and Aristotle 
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(once only, for in Zth. Nic. vii. 1, év mevia wai tats Nourrais 
duvotuxiaus— 


povnv olovta Kataguyny eivas [rods] pidous— 


we have a citation or adaptation from the New Comedy ; 
compare the quotation 


, 2}. » , 
avy Te 8v’ épyouévo, 


immediately below it). Of éx@uyy, mpopvyn, and other con- 
venient forms there is no trace. To this negative and pre- 
sumptive evidence we may add a positive proof of a very curious 
kind. The first seven books of Thucydides are apparently free 
from any such compound—this is what we should expect—and 
so is the eighth book, with the exception of a parenthetic clause 
in Chapter cvi. vads pév crdtyas édaBov of ’AOnvaior (orevor 
yap av 6 ‘EdAnjorovtos Bpayeias tas atopuyas toils évavTiows 
TapEtYXe) TV MEVTOL ViknV TAUTHV THs vavpaylas émiKaLpoTaTHY 
57 éoxov, a sentence, observe, separable from the context, and 
found among the last words which Thucydides wrote where 
we have every reason to look for the hand of his editor Xenophon. 
In short, avagvyy is a word which from all indication no writer 
would have been likely to use before the close of the fifth 
century, and which no careful writer would have used at all. 
In a chorus of the Choephoroe it is somewhat startling. 

Either then this burden of four lines was inserted as I have 
suggested, or Aeschylus, for some reason which I do not at 
present perceive, filled it with peculiarities of phraseology. 
The choice between these alternatives is for our present purpose 
indifferent. 

i: Passing to the Prometheus, 1054 foll., we strike into an entirely 
new vein— 


Towade wévTOL THY PpEevoTTrAHKTaV 
Bovarevpar’ én 7 éotiv axodoa. 
ti yap éAnelret pr) TapaTraiery 
» Tobde TUYN ; TL XAG paviav ; 
? 2 € a ? ¢ , 
GNX ovv veils Y al TWnmocuvals 
Evyxaproveat tais Totde tToT@v 
MeTa TOL YwpetT’ ex TAVSE Gods, 
A la ¢ A > Ud 
bn ppévas vuav nrULGidon 
Bpovriis pixny arépapvor. 
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Now it was by no means through the Epos only, and by the 
mouth of the rhapsodists, that Hellas in Asia gave lessons to 
Hellas in Europe. Two important sciences, two beneficent 
and civilizing arts, had in Ionia, if not their earliest origin, 
at least their chief existing centre at the date of Attic tragedy 
—the arts or sciences of medicine and music. It is needless to 
prove or dwell upon so notorious a fact. The literary monu- 
ments of the Ionic ¢vatKy remain in part to this day ; and though 
their music has unhappily become an almost insoluble problem, 
the place of its genius is stamped upon its very terms, dppovia 
Avidia, dppovia Ppvyia, vouos “Indvios, and the rest. The 
medical works which we know, and which date, the oldest of 
them, from the Euripidean rather than from the Aeschylean age, 
are in prose, and have suffered every possible depravation from 
the hand of time, but we may be sure that the Ionian Hippo- 
krates had precursors, and we have seen, or shall see, reason 
enough to believe that these students (whether their maxims 
were expressed in prose, or, which is not less probable, in verse) 
could not designate disease by any word more natural and 
characteristic than the word mnudavvar. But how are we to 
tell that mnudovvas in the Prometheus signifies disease at all? 
We could not tell with certainty from that one passage. In 
fact the received translation of ai wnpootvais cuyxapvovoat 
tats Tovde appears to be Ye who sympathiie with his sufferings. 
But the rendering Ye who are affected with his disorder, is 
equally admissible, and much more pointed. Or rather the 
point lies in this very ambiguity. ‘The words of Prometheus,’ 
says Hermes, ‘are those of one clean out of his wits; ye too 
are touched with his complaint: beware then lest the bellowing 
thunder turn your giddy heads.’ But to feel sure of this view 
we ought to have some independent evidence that mynwoovvar 
was distinguished from other words for suffering by its associa- 
tion with the Ionic medical vocabulary. Fortunately we have 
it, in a famous fragment of Euripides, cited by two authorities, 
Clement of Alexandria and Themistius (No. 965, Dind. 
ed. 1865, No. 902, Dind. ed. 1868. Is any advantage gained 
by such changes of numeration ?)— 


GABwos Gotis Tis iaTopins 
eoxe wdOnov, 
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MATE TOMLTOV Ent THLooUVNS, 
pnt és ado£ous mpyEvas oppor, 
GN abavarouv Kabopav gvoros 
KOOMOV Gynpwv, TH TE TUVéTTN 
[kal orn Kal drras.] 

a \ , > / > > a 
Tots 5¢ tovovtous ovdéror’ aiaypav 
Epyov meréTna trpoonker. 


Now here at least is a passage in which the Ionic forms are 
not a matter of speculation. mpy€vas in 4, dvovos in 5, are 
both of them MS. readings (see Dindorf, ed. 1868); in 3, 
Clement has ryoovvy, in Themistius the quotation commences 
thus, ovte moditav gyow éri mnuoovvas ovt eis addd£ous (or 
adikous) mpnktas éppav. The hypothesis that rnpootvys was 
the original reading accounts, as no other will, for these varieties. 
Properly considered Themistius really gives us émi mnuoovvais ; 
citing a part without reference to the whole, he takes those 
words with dppav, and alters mnpoovvats to mnuootvas, a slight 
error, but an error, as we see from the context given by 
Clement ; indeed épyav émt mnyoovvas would be rather doubtful 
Greek: wnpoovvais then and wnpoovvy point unmistakably to 
their common origin, wnuoovvns. (We may observe that many 
of these forms appear chiefly in the plural, as edpocdvan, 
Textoovvat, immoavvat.) All these peculiarities the editors 
have pruned away. But to prefer the ordinary rpafeus to the 
exceptional mpy£cas is clearly against the simplest principles of 
criticism if the Ionic forms can be justified. Justified? We 
ought to have put them back if the copyists had ejected every 
one. It is a matter of common knowledge (Ueberweg, Hist. 
Phil. § 24, sf.) that this fragment is an apology for the Ionian 
Anaxagoras of Klazomenae, and of the physical studies which 
he followed, against the prejudices of the Athenian public. But 
it seems not to have been observed how deeply the lines are 
coloured by the phraseology of the very ‘physicians’ whom 
they defend. We brush away zprftas, ¢vovos, wnpoovvys, and 
regard with complacency our well-swept Attic. But we shall 
not so easily get rid of wedétnua, Ionic as it is not in form but in 
substance. This exceedingly rare word is cited by lexicographers 
from two passages only of pure Attic literature (we shall hardly 
be satisfied fwith the loose €oxyacia of Xenophon). That it 
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was a property, and a characteristic property, of the Ionian 
physicists we may learn from Plato, who, although he naturally 
does not use it himself, tells us plainly, if we attend, that others 
did. ovxodv todTd ye Odvatos cvopaterar, AWors Kal ywpiopos 
Wuxijs amd copatos ;...Avew Sé ye adTiy, ws paper, mpobv- 
modyTat del padtoTa Kal povot oi dirocogpodvtes CpOds, Kal Td 
perérnwa avTd TovTO ott TAV dirocodur, Avats Kal YwpLT LOS 
Wuyijs a7d coparos. (Plat. Phaedo, 67. D.) Remembering Plato’s 
habit of allusion, we might well suspect that beneath the words 
‘This and nothing else is the werérnua or study of the true 
philosopher’ lurks the implication that other persons claiming 
that title had professed another perétnua? This suspicion 
will of course be immensely strengthened when we notice the 
rarity of the word. Now who may these persons have been ? 
Doubtless those from whom Plato took the almost unique 
yopiopos, analysis, the separation of elements from a compound. 
This, as the dictionary will show, is the true Platonic sense of 
xwpiferv, and we shall not be at a loss to conjecture where the 
verb first took this signification when we observe that though 
rare and semi-technical in Attic it is used by Herodotus in a 
way which shows that it was for him in familiar and colloquial 
use. Indeed we are not left to such indirect deduction, for 
Anaxagoras himself, when he wishes to distinguish his own subtle 
theory of the éuotouépevac from the crude analysis of his pre- 
decessors, does so in these terms, ob Keywpiotat ta év TH Evi 
K6opwm, ovd€ aTroKéxoTTat TENEKEL, OU TE TO Oeppov aro Tou  uypod, 
odte TO Wuypov amd Tod Oepuod (Fr. 13 Mullach). If time and 
space permitted it might be shown that throughout all the 
remarks on the true ‘separation’ and the true ‘study’ from 
which the above extract is taken, Plato has in his thoughts 
the language of the Ionic school and their ictopia dvcews, 
which, as every reader will remember, he openly criticises at 
a later point in the dialogue (Phaedo, 96 foll.). Not to be 
wearisome, I will but point to 67 A: xai obrw pév KaBapol arar- 
ANaTTomevor THS TOD GwuaTos appootvys, ws TO ElKds, peTa 
towovTwav te éoduela Kal yvwooueba 80 juav adtav Trav TO 
eidtxpivés’ TovTO Sé éotiv tows TO adnOés. Of ddpoctvy in this 
curious physical aspect we shall hear again, but notice the last 
words. Since Plato, it appears, meant 7d adn@és, why did he 
not say so at first, and why does he pretend to doubt (tows) the 
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meaning of his own expression? Because he borrows ei\xpuvés 
from the vocabulary which he parodies, and thinks it safer to 
add the interpretation of his analogy. To etAtxpwés was a 
technical term for the ultimate uncompounded and inseparable 
unit which it was the object of yapsopos to discover; see one 
example out of many in Aristotle, Prob. xxxi. 28, ed. Berol. 960 
a 30: tad otoryéia Ta eiduxpiviy adiddopa, év Sé Tois ex TAV 
stoxeiwv 1% Siadopd. It was this very process of analysis 
which formed the essence of the science known as iotopin 
dictos or inquiry into the constitution of things ; so much so, 
indeed, that ioropia itself, the name of the science, almost 
signified such a process, as we may see from a passage like Dem. 
de Cor. 275, s. f. Aris 8 4 phuaos, & advdpes AOnvaior yéyove 
TOUTWV TOV TpayudToV, Kal Tivos civexa TadTa GUVEerKEevVaG On 
nal Tas éempdyxOn, viv draxovcate éredi) TOTE ExwdAVOnTe® Kal 
yap eb mpaypa cuvTebev deobe xai peydra wpernoeabe pds 
iotopiav trav Kowov. Nothing could be more disconnected, or 
indeed more pointless, than the concluding clause, unless we 
remember that to an Athenian icrop/a was a term of art merely, 
and recognise the metaphor suggested by the use of this word 
and the preceding ¢v'c1s, cvverxevdoOn, and cuvreBév. What 
this plan was, gentlemen, in its constitution, what was the end and 
method of its construction, you were at the time not permitted to 
learn. If you will now give me your attention, you shall see an ex- 
cellent piece of composition and receive an important aid towards 
the analysis of politics. When therefore Euripides, speaking for 
the professors of the iotopin dvctos, protests that ‘study of 
foul deeds to such as these shall ne’er belong,’ and selects for 
study this very word wedérnua, it is impossible to doubt that he 
is speaking not only the sentiments, but the language of his 
clients. What were the aicypa épya and the doko. rpykces 
imputed by ignorance to a science much occupied with the con- 
stitution of the human body (Plat. Phaedo, 96 D); it would not 
be difficult to divine, even if Euripides did not specify in line 
3 the insinuation that it was a science of murder. The student 
of nature learns, he says, not with purpose to produce ‘disease’ in his 
fellow-man nor bent upon ‘ practices’ unseemly, but gazing upon the 
ageless order of immortal nature, the way, the mode, the manner 
of its coming together. Of course éml rnpocdyys is constructed 
with the principal verb, as in él rupavvid: terovetv. ~mphEis and 
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xaopap (cf. Plat. Phaed. l. c.66 D, cafopadv tadnGés) cling to the 
language of surgery in the form of ‘ practice’ and ‘ catopsis’ (‘a 
morbid intentness of vision’) to this day. It is of the Doctor of 
Phisik that Chaucer says, ‘He was a very perfit practisour.’ 

[I should add that icropins for iotopias in 1, 7H for mA 
in 6, mpoonfe: for mpocifer, in 9, are my own corrections. The 
first two hardly require comment. The copy which gives us 
vows would have given éoropins if it had included line 1. 
7h... On cannot, it is admitted, be right, and when the semi- 
Ionic phraseology of the passage is perceived, my slight altera- 
tion, will, I think, be preferred to any other. I do not write 
Katopa@v, xn, dkws, as it seems safer not to carry correction be- 
yond authority.’ As for rpooifer, sits by, if the reader finds it 
intelligible he will not trouble himself with my figment ; if not, 
—u is precisely similar to 7 in sound, and { (compare dp£ovtat 
—afovrat, supra, p. 267) as near as possible to £ in appearance. ] 

For want of the assistance afforded to criticism by observing 
the occurrence of a form in -ocvyn as a trace of the author’s 
probable train of thought, a beautiful phrase of Sophokles (Fr. 
658) has, if I mistake not, been utterly distorted. It is given 
by Dindorf from Stobaeus in this form :— 


xpovos ad xpovos awa Kpataia 
tepnooiva Biouv 

s > J / \ LA 
TOAN aveupioxel copa palopevots. 


Attempts have been made to lighten the darkness of this saying 
by changing reppoovva into ypnuoovva or apynuoovva. ‘Si 
haec librarii permutavissent, actum esset de critica.’ tepyoovva 
is the last word in the sentence that should be suspected, a word 
so rare that this is apparently the only extant example, and 
yet perfectly unexceptionable, for we might have safely predicted 
the possibility of such a form from the well-known répyor, a 
boundary. Yet it is clear that the idea, ending of life, is wholly 
foreign to a description of Time as the Great Discoverer. But 
is this the true subject of these verses? Time does, we know, 
bring slow revelations to the race, but it is not in this aspect 
only, or principally, that he presents himself to the individual 
inquirer. Ars longa, vita brevis, has been the word of searchers 


1 Is not mn, Saws amereexplanation porated with the text through mis- 
of tH re (dative fem. of Sore) incor- understanding of the re ? 
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into nature from Hippokrates downwards. Many are the delays 
which retard their efforts, and even if they partially succeed, 


xpdvos av ypovos ama Kpataia 

, , 
Teppoouve Biov 
TOAN aveupicKew copa patomevous. 


Time, cruel Time, mows them down, with peremptory bounding of 
their days, while yet they yearn after rich discoveries. The reader 
will not need to be reminded of Milton’s ‘blind Fury with the 
abhorred shears.’ We shall scarcely then be rash in supposing 
that the poem of which this fragment is left to us bewailed the 
burdens and crosses of the dvcros fotwp, and that reppootva 
(or Teppoavvy 2) is to be set beside the rnuoovvys of Euripides. 
The resemblance of the language to Soph. Ant. 599— 

viv yap éoxdtas brrép 

pilas 5 rérato pdos év Oidirou Sépors 

kat av viv dowia Oedv tav 

vepTépwov aya KoTis— 


will perhaps remove doubts which have been expressed as to the 
authorship. 

It will be convenient to take here as belonging to the topic of 
the Ionic medicine Eur. Hipp. 161. The chorus of Troezenian 
women are conjecturing the cause of Phaedra’s sickness, of which 
it will be remembered that the chief symptom was obstinacy 
in fasting. It occurs to them that it may be connected 
with pregnancy or some other disorder peculiar to the sexual 
constitution of women— 


a \ a 4 a 
prret 5é 7a Sve rpor@ yuvaikav 
dppovia «axa Svctavos a4uayavia cvvoxeiv 
adivev te Kal appoovvas. 
du’ éwas H&Eév Tote vndvos aS avpa’ 
\ ? A > / 4 , a2 ” 
tav & evdAoyxov ovpaviay Tofwv pedéovaav avrevy "Aptemy, 
Kal ou ToAUenAWTOS del avV Geotor porta. 


After the passages which we have just examined, the presence 
of ddpocivn here will cause us little surprise. The con- 
nection of loss of appetite with disorders of the womb 
will be found noticed in the ‘Hippokratean’ treatise epi 
yuvatxav gi'cwos, which, whatever its date, may be assumed to 
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represent ancient tradition, jv yuvaixa votépas ddyéovcav 
aowitin Nap Bary, x.T.r. (§ 50 ed. Littré). The word a¢pocvvn I 


have not noticed 


mapadpoovyn however occurs several times, and I have already 
called attention to 2) tov ca@patos ddpooivyn, found in Plato 
(Phaedo, 1. c.) among many traces of language adapted from 


Ionic writers on 
striking that the 


Asiatic writing some centuries later but in thoroughly antique 
phraseology, employs apposvvn several times in this precise 
sense, the whims of the appetite, for example— 


hv 8€é tis dppoovvy Taipou médray alua mdacnrar. 


appovia or appyovin again is in Attic writers a purely technical 
term, belonging sometimes to medicine in the sense of constitu- 
tion, sometimes to music. in the sense of harmony (or rather 
tune), and in Ar. Hy. 533, of the ‘joining’ of the musical 
instrument by which the tune is produced. In the Epos, on the 


other hand, and 


technical restrictions to any joining or joint (as between persons 
covenanting or the timbers of a ship, see Lex. s. v.), a sign that 
in Asia it was at home, and travelled thence with the spread of 


Asiatic teaching. 


P.V. 551, dppovia stands for government (so Lex. and Comm.) 


‘ ‘ c , 
Tay Atos appoviav 
Ovatav wapeEiace Bovrai. 


I should reply tha 


improbable than there, for mapexBacers dppovias was actually 


a technical term 


such, and illustrates by it his own phrase mapexBacess Tis 


> / , 
apiotns ToNLTELa 


this is surely an indication that if apuovia ever meant scheme 
of government Aristotle was unaware or oblivious of the fact ; 
for what could be more idle than to ¢lustrate the expression 
deflexion from a constitution-by another expression which meant 


deflexion from a 


above cited had for some reason the language of Ionic poetry in 
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there (though it is very likely to be found) : 


the physics of the body. It is even more 
physician-poet Nikander, himself an Ionian 


Alexipharmaka. 


in Herodotus we find it applied without 


It might perhaps be objected that in Aesch. 


ouT@ 


t such a rendering could not anywhere be more 
of music; Aristotle (Pol. 43, al.) quotes it as 


s, deflexions from the ideal constitution ; and 


constitution? That Aeschylus in the maxim 
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his mind we see from the introduction of the Homeric not yet 
for never. Until the supposed apyovia government is better 
established than it is now, I shall be disposed to credit Aeschylus 
with a quainter but more picturesque metaphor—JVot so soun 
shall the counsels of man play out of the tune of God. But now 
let us return to Phaedra and her friends, and let me ask the 
reader to notice, if he has not done so before, one of the most 
exquisite devices of art which poet ever employed. The 
Tonic language was not only the language of healing, it was also 
the language of worship, of those invocations or rhapsodies to 
the gods composed in the flowing hexameter, which must once 
have been a literature in themselves but are represented to us 
by a small and dubious collection. Jith admirable skill 
Euripides avails himself of this pre-established harmony between 
the tone of suffering and the tone of thanksgiving, and from ‘the 
helplessness of travail and wood wits’ passes, as by an expected 
modulation, into the-cry of the afflicted, heard, we may be sure, 
not then for the first time,— 


v- > f ue Z ans 
eVAoxov ovpavinv ToEwv pwedéoveay adTevv 
"ApTEmuv. 


The meddling of mediaeval ignorance has blurred with its 
ovpaviay the visible character of the hymnist’s hand, but as the 
copyists acknowledge our title to wedéovcay and adrevy, we shall 
make bold to reclaim ovpaviny too. 

The occurrence here of the Ionic contraction dvrevy will 
naturally direct our attention to the only other passage of 
Euripides in which a similar contraction has been noticed as a 
MS. reading, Med. 422. We find indeed pvGedcar for puOéoveas 
from an otherwise unknown pv@éw in [ph. A. 790, but the place 
(see below) is either insanely corrupt or else full of gross 
solecisms, and there can hardly be a doubt that it is spurious. 
No such objection lies against tuvedoa: for vuvéovoas in the 
lines which follow— 


tav & éuav evedevav éyew Biotav otpéyover Papas. 
EPXETAL Tia YyuvaiKelep ryévEL 
> , / , Lal wy 
ovKéte SvoKxérabos pawa yuvaixas e€ect. 
a \ , ’ oth a 
povoas O€ madavyevéwr AnEov’ doddv 
Tav éuav bpvedoas atriotoouvay. 
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The reader will probably be able to recall the context. The 
chorus of women are anticipating the effect which the tale of 
Jason and Medea must have upon the comparative reputation 
of the two sexes in respect of truth and honour. After the 
‘signal instance of masculine infidelity displayed by Jason the 
world will repent of its outcry upon the falseness of the fair, 
and even the poets will abandon the topic. The last two lines, 
as a glance at the explanatory commentaries will show, have 
caused a great deal of trouble. For dowdy the common reading, 
the Copenhagen MS., of some independent weight, gives aovdav. 
Which of these two we are to read, whether aodav (if the over- 
whelming majority of MSS. be right) depends upon podca: or 
upon An£over, whether duvedcas is to be explained by a ‘scilicet 
To mpiv, or to be construed with Aj£ovcr, and in the latter 
case what becomes of dowdav—upon these points there have 
been almost as many opinions as editors. All or almost all these 
difficulties are dispelled by the observation that the phraseology 
of the lines is Ionic throughout, and imitates with sarcastic 
purpose the diction of the rhapsodists (aovdo/), at whom it is 
pointed. That the conjunction of tuvedoas with dmictocivay 
is a strong indication of some such purpose, I think I may by 
this time venture to take for granted. Now the phrases dpyeu 
or adpxerOas aovdijs, and Arjyewv dovdfs, were poetical common- 
places, the Movca: or some other patron of poesy being invited 
almost as a matter of course to ‘open’ and to ‘close’ the strain. 
The most notorious example is the épiwepos tuvos of the first 
idyll of Theokritus, in which Thyrsis, the ‘preserver’ of the 
sacred tradition of song (Theokr. 1, 63), invokes the Muses 
nearly twenty times in some eighty lines, in the earlier part with 


dpyete Bwxoruxas, Maoat pirau, dpyet aovdas— 
towards the end with 
Anyere Bwxorsxas, Maca, ite Anyer aovddas. 


We may compare the double or treble commencement of the 
‘ Hesiodic’’ Theogonia— 


1 Movedav édixoviddav apyouc? ceidew, 
and again, 


35 Tdvn Moveawy apyapeba, tal Aut ratpi 
duvevoas Téptrovat wéyav voor, 
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and again, 
48 apyopeval 0 vpvedaor Beai Arjyouai 7° aordys, 


which last is the more to our purpose if it be, as some think, 
a spurious ‘tag’ inserted to stop an imaginary gap. Other 
illustrations might be given. It is upon the triteness and 
well-known significance of this phrase that the whole point 
of Euripides’ delicate satire depends) We must remember 
that in Greece the art of recitation at feasts and on other 
occasions was a hereditary or at least traditional art, practised 
by professional singers (dosdoi), who handed down from gene- 
ration to generation the method, the subjects, and the substance 
of dactylic poetry. In what tone these persons found it profit- 
able to speak of women we see from the invective of the 
Theogonia (591 foll). 


a A > i,» 3 , \ a a 
THS yap ONwLOV EaTL yEvos Kal PUA yuVALKOY, 


to which the editors of Euripides refer us, and which may be 
taken for a specimen of the vast mass of rhapsodic poetry that 
has perished, and indeed was never put into a form fitted for 
permanent existence. It is to the poets as a class rather than 
to any individual poet that Euripides directs this chivalrous 
rebuke for their attacks upon those who could not answer them 
in kind: 

ov yap év duetépa yv@ua AUpas 

atrace Oéorriv dowav 


Poi Bos— 


a rebuke which alone is sufficient to raise questions as to the 
much misunderstood ‘misogynism’ of the tragedian. Henceforth, 
say the Chorus, the Muses, harping on woman’s ‘ faithlessness,’ 
shall ‘ stint’ those long-descended ‘lays,’ for shame to find them 
so untrue, and thus the worn-out formula of the bards shall 
for once have an earnest meaning. This cruel theme has been 
‘their first and their last’ (apydueval @ vpvedou Beat Arjyouas 
T do.dns Duvedoar); now it shall be in a new and truer sense 
‘their last. From this point of view we can understand both 
the prevalent reading aovddv and the single variant doddér; 
aowav or perhaps aodéwv is original, the genitive plural of 
aod); the Greek editors supposing, as the modern have done, 
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that dovddév in a Doric Chorus could only be the genitive of 
dowdds, and seeing that ‘songs,’ not ‘singers,’ was the word 
required, altered it to adosdav, as in all probability they altered 
atuctocuvny and aovdyv to the corresponding forms in a. We 
can also account for the remarkable fact that all the MSS. read 
in defiance of the metre AnEovawv. It is the work of a corrector 
who understood the allusion and restored without sufficient 
reflection the dactylic rhythm. It would be out of my purpose 
to consider here the similar Ionic contractions in the Prometheus 
Vinctus, eicoryvedouv (122), and mwrevpevas (645). Either some 
reason (which I do not at present see) must exist for the use 
of them, or they are erroneous. If I add here that in the best 
commentaries upon the Hippolytus and the Medea adrevy and 
vuvedoat are passed without any observation beyond a mere 
reference to the other real or supposed examples of the same 
form in tragedy, and that Elmsley himself actually doubted, as 
he well might, whether so strange a variation as tuvedoar could 
be genuine, I do so merely to justify my promise that attention 
to the Ionic quality of -oovvy would prove useful in criticism 
and explanation. 

If any doubt could remain whether the selection of the form 
amistoavvn was or was not deliberate, we might remove it by 
the unimpeachable testimony of the author himself. For 
Euripides was sufficiently pleased with his views upon the 
relations between poets and women to repeat them substantially 
and in part verbally in the Jon, where the chorus take the 
desertion of Kreusa by Xuthus for the text of a closely 
similar admonition. 


opal’ door dvoKerAadorow 
Kata movaav tévtes aelde0” Uyvots 
dpétepa héxea Kal yapous 
Kumpibdos aBéuitos avocious, 
dcov evocBia KpaTovpev 
adixov dpotov avipav. 
1096 wadingapos aoda 
Kal wove’ eis avdpas itw 
dusKérados audi AéxTpar. 
deixvuct yap 6 Aids éx 
Taldwv auvnwocvvar. 
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We might be surprised, if we were not in possession of the 
key, to notice that here as in the Medea the sin of the traitor 
is denoted by a unique word of the type we are considering. 
Now we shall not hesitate to read the one passage by the light 
of the other. But it happens—and it seems likely to prove 
something more than a coincidence—that our clue has again led 
us to a place of well-known critical perplexity. It is worth 
while therefore to see whether the new light will help to 
unravel it. The chief ground of difficulty is the want of 
metrical correspondence. 1096-1100 answer to the first five lines 
of the following extract from the strophe, the subject of which 
is the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. 


yopever 5 Terdva 

1081 nai wevtnKkovra Kdpat 
Nypéos, ai kata wévtov 
aevawv TE TOTUBLA@V 
Sivas yopevcpmevat, 
Tav ypvoocTépavoy Képay 
kal patépa cepvar. 


It will be seen that 1081-3 differ considerably from 1097-9, 
and the first question naturally is which should be altered. 
I will show briefly that the fault is not in the strophe. The 
sole word to which any exception can be taken is yopevduevas 
in 1084; but as this participle is quite meaningless, and no 
correction both simple and satisfactory has been suggested, 
doubt has necessarily rested upon the whole clause. I venture 
to think that this doubt can be finally quieted. Euripides 
wrote copevouevar. The moon, and the fifty maids of Nereus, whose 
marden life is in the sea and the curling ever-flowing streams, 
do dance in honour of the Maid gold-crowned and Mother 
worshipful. Kkopevw, a rare and probably archaic synonym of 
madevw, occurs in Ale. 313, ov 8 @ Téxvoy por THs KopevOnoe 
Karas; here xcopeverGat, to live maidenly, live in maidenhood, 
is parallel to madevec@ar, to spend the time of childhood, in 
Ion 953, adov & év Sdpmois trawWeverat, and elsewhere. I shall 
return to this word hereafter. 

We can now proceed with more assurance to the correction 
of the antistrophe, observing however that we are at liberty to 
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scan 1083 either thus _.._ vLV_ reading devdwyv, or thus 
—.— v— vuv— reading dewvdwv (cf. aewov, Aristophanes), the 
choice between these forms being, as a mere question of 
palaeography, indifferent. The corresponding line Seievuce 
yap 6 Ads é« shows that aewdwv is the true form; again, 
since ydp represents a long syllable, we see that 6 cannot 
be right. The words 6 Ads é« maddy are taken to mean 
he that is of the children of Zeus, that is Xuthus, who was 
the descendant of Zeus in the second generation; but just 
objection has been made to this merely as Greek, and it is even 
worse when considered with reference to the context. What 
has this genealogical description to do with the question? It 
is Xuthus the man, not Xuthus the grandson of Zeus, whose 
infidelity has given the women occasion to retort. What we 
should naturally expect them to say would be to this effect: 
‘For now one of the male sex is proving himself ungrateful.’ 
Now this is the point at which it will serve us to know the 
peculiar import of the form dyvnuoctryn. It isa sign namely 
that Euripides intends to pay the rhapsodists in their own coin. 
Holding fast to this clue and retracing the faulty sentence, we 
may perhaps see a new possibility of significance in Auvods 
maides. According to the traditional genealogy of the bards, 
as we see it in the Zheogonia of ‘ Hesiod,’ the female sex were not 
children of Zeus at all. While men, in the tables of these 
partial antiquaries, were allowed to trace their pedigree through 
this or that god up to the father of gods and men, 


Ziva Gedy tratép’ 75é Kal avdpav (Theog. 47), 


women, that is the sex in general, were thought too wicked 
and mischievous for so respectable an origin, and were derived, 
according to the famous legend, from a deceitful temptress 
fashioned by Hephaestus to humour the wrath of Zeus against 
mankind (Zheog. 570 foll.). Now this Hesiodic fable is im- 
mediately followed by the fierce denunciation of the female 
character to which I have already referred, and though that 
particular passage cannot have been intended by Euripides 
(for as Professor Paley observes in his note there it makes 
no mention of infidelity), it may be taken for a characteristic 
specimen, and the habitual attacks to which Euripides does 
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refer were probably conceived in the same vein and introduced 
in the same way. (It will be observed that we are in no way 
concerned with the genuineness of the passage cited as pro- 
fessing to date from the age of the historic Hesiod.) We shall 
restore therefore to Euripides both the required sense and an 
appropriate. allusion if (reserving the consideration of 6), for 
As é« maidav we read Atos els madav, one of the children 
of Zeus. For the palaeographical ground of this correction I 
must refer the reader to Cobet, Var. Lect., pp. 14, 124, &c., 
where he will find ample illustration of the confusion between 
wc (IC) and x (K). The difference between the two is a matter 
of hair-breadths. Of course the slight emphasis on efs and 
the fact that Xuthus actually traced from. Zeus only improves 
the point. It remains to deal with 6, which is now more 
impossible than ever. Here, however, speculation is confined 
to the narrowest limits, for the Greek language scarcely offers 
a dozen words which satisfy the conditions. We require to 
complete the metre a short monosyllable beginning with a 
consonant. The problem thus presented might well appear 
insoluble if we were bound by the use of common Attic. It 
does not offer the slightest difficulty if we have been led to 
expect traces of Epic idiom. In the ballad poetry the force 
of the Latin etenim, or Attic te yap (Shilleto, Fals, Leg. § 176), 
might be given by. the conjunctions in the order yap te (see 
Lexicon s. vv., yap and te). The use of this idiom here would 
be exactly in keeping with the context— 


Seixvuct yap te Atos els 
TALo@v aprnwocvvay. 


To an editor ignorant of the principle of Euripides’ Ionisms 
this te would seem simply absurd, and the necessity of getting 
rid of it would facilitate the perversion of EIC into EK. To 
offer this as certain would be impertinent, but it is a new thread 
in an old maze, and may at least lead others to something better. 
That eis is the right word I am strongly disposed to believe. 
In 1098, as the sense is exactly right and the corresponding 
1082 is completely above suspicion, I should accept the substi- 
tution of zepi for the equivalent audi (Paley), though I cannot 
satisfy myself as to the cause of the corruption. 
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To one of the sources of dactylic poetry which have thus 
been indicated—the Epic, the Elegiac, and the Gnomic—may 
be assigned at the first inspection most of the examples which 
we have to consider. Euripides has in the Andromache a 
short passage in elegiac couplets, and in the Z’roades one still 
shorter in the hexameter. Both exhibit among the characteristics 
of their respective styles the form in -oovyy— 


avta & é« Sardpwov ayopav emi iva Oardocas 
Sovrocvvav otuyepav audtBarodca kdpa (Andr. 109) ; 


and again— 


toi Se ool peyarou,+ oxeTra, Tade TATXOpMEV ayn 
oixowévas TodEwS eTrl O ddyeow GAyea KeiTaL 

592 eddpocvvator Oeadv, tt cds yévos Expuyev" Avdav 
ds Neyéwv oTvyep@r Yaplv @rece Tépyaua Tpoias. 


Ste (Nauck) for dre is obviously right. These lines will again 
exemplify the necessity of tracing the associations which had 
formed about words employed by the tragedians if we would 
understand the tragedians themselves. In 592 the reading of 
the Aldine edition is edppocvvaicr, which was for some time 
accepted. Victorius in his marginal notes gives ducevdpoau- 
vatou (Matthiae, ad loc.), which being impossible may be safely 
accepted as a genuine extract from his MSS. The prevalent 
reading of our MSS. is duc¢poovvaior; Nauck (Studien, p. 143) 
speaks of ‘geringfiigige Einzelheiten,’ among which may be 
traces of edgpoctvaicr. None, however, are noted in the books 
before me. That the Aldine editors did not deliberately invent 
evgpoorvaior is clear from the fact that no one has ever given 
a tolerable interpretation of it, the old ewm deorum laetitia being 
out of the question, whereas dvagpoctvaicr, which has a 
semblance of meaning, may very well have sprung from a 
correction. It has, however, a semblance of meaning and 
nothing more. dévedpocdvvar is the contrary of edfpoctvar, and 
signifies evil cheer, melancholy, as opposed to good cheer, festivity 
(see Lexicon). I find no evidence whatever that either word 
could have any other signification. The use of the Doric form 
dvog¢péva confirms it, and even dvc¢pwv has in Euripides 
no other sense than sad, the statement to the contrary in the 
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Lexicon notwithstanding. And if due¢pav hostile were frequent 
in. Tragedy instead of depending upon a single passage 
(Aesch. Agam. 834 is ambiguous), we might still demur to 
dvcgpocivat, hostility: edppwv, friendly, is moderately fre- 
quent, but where is evfpocvivas, friendliness? The Attic 
writers did not form these words: they took them from the 
dactylic poets with their senses already determined. The proper 
translation of Svadpocivator Gedy is not by the hostility but 
by the sadness of the gods, which being fixed, we shall 
perhaps be inclined to see what can be made of evdpo- 
cvvatot. This word came by a natural transition from denoting 
a cheerful state of mind to denote the material comforts pro- 
ducing it, just as we speak in English of ‘a festivity,’ or ‘ the 
good cheer upon the table.’ Indeed from Homer to the 
tragedians it has scarcely any other sense, in the tragedians 
no other, than that of ‘festival.’ Is there any reason why it 
should not have that sense here? These lines are addressed— 
in a tone of reproach (oxyetA/a)—by the captive Andromache to 
the captive Hecuba. They refer in an allusive way to the 
familiar story of Paris, his escape when exposed as a child, his 
judgment, and its consequences. Now the preservation of the 
infant Paris was connected with his ‘detested bridal’ by an 
important link, the fall of the apple in the ‘fair Peleian banquet- 
hall,’ and it was therefore, as Andromache says, along of the 
gods’ festival (causal dative) that he became the destroyer of 
Troy. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis is not described in 
the rhapsodies which time has left to us, but it was part of the 
best known cycle, and a Greek audience must have heard a 
hundred times descriptions of the @edv edppootvat upon that 
occasion, such as Catullus gives us in a Latin dress. 

Not liking to quote what 1 cannot construe, I am obliged 
to add a remark upon 590. Considering that these lines have 
been much talked over, it is odd if no one has fallen foul of 
the words oie mo0ot peyddot, which are not only without gram- 
matical construction but contain the very questionable plural 
mo@or. The evidence producible for it apparently consists of 
(1) Oecd. Col. 333— 


OI. téxvov, tS HAGes; 13. of warep mpounOia. 
OI. rétepa réCoicr ; 1>. Kal Adywv x’ avrayyeros, 
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itself on various grounds doubtful—zoGodca has been suggested. 
(2) Iph. A. 556— 
eln 5€ pot petpia pev yapts wd00u 8 Goro; 


of which it is enough to say that if it came from a less dubious 
text it would be little more to the point than the citation in the 
Lexicon from the Philebus, ras év tots Opynvos Kai md Bots Hdovas, 
where the plural gives what is vaguely but intelligibly called 
a ‘general’ sense, ‘cases of md@os.’ Considering how very 
common the word is in all sorts of literature, this is a slender 
base on which to rest ofSe 7é@0t. Moreover this nominative is, 
as was said, unconstruable. The source of mischief is, I con- 
ceive, to be sought in weyados, which has absorbed an indepen- 
dent syllable, like éroXoAvEdtw (érodoAvEar’ &) in the uncor- 
rected MS. of Aesth. Cho. 942. MEAN has been misread 
MEP 4AAQ, and this error has drawn after it, weyadov being 
impossible, the attraction of tévde md0ov into roide moOo1, and 
the separation of the first three words from the context, for in 
the Vatican MS. (see Dindorf’s App. crit.) they are assigned 
to the chorus, absurdly no doubt but by no means without 
excuse. The step to the ordinary ofSe would be a matter of 
course. I would read then— 


tovde To0ov péyay, @ oxeTAIa, TadE TUT YOMEV ayn. 


To dispose at once of edppdcvvar, I will say here what need 
be said about Eur. Bacchae, 375— 


XN , 
Tov Bpomtov, 
Tov Lewéras, TOY Tapa KadALoTEPavols 
eDppoctvais Saipova mp@Tov wakdpwv. 


Here the epithet cadd\oreddvois gives the sense of edppoav- 
vais—banguet—at a glance. The repetition of the article, by a 
well-known use, marks the appellations before which it stands 
as quoted not bestowed by the speaker (Soph. Az. 726, Eur. 
Hipp. 587, Med. 206, &c). I need not, however, go about to 
prove what no one could ever doubt, that these lines are 
intended to recall the titles by which Dionysus was invoked 
in the songs and hymns which were the chief ornament of 
‘ crowned_festivities.’ Nothing therefore could be more natural 
than the“use of the hymnic word. 
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Bearing this passage in mind, we will pass to a pair upon 
which it will throw much light. In each of the plays which 
Euripides wrote upon the story of the chaste Hippolytus, we 
naturally hear something of his cwdpocvvn (Hipp. 1365, and 
Fr. 447), though it is well worthy of attention how little we do 
hear. In the extant play, the speaker is Hippolytus himself, 
carried dying on to the stage and inviting compassion for his 
undeserved destruction— 


enre \ tee \ , 
60’ 6 cemvos ey Kal Ococértwp 

68’ 6 cwhposivyn Tavtas brepayav 
mpovTtov és"Aiav oreiyw kata yas. 


Looked at from the dramatic point of view, these phrases intro- 
duced with the repeated article (6...6) mark merely the 
established character, and in the mouth of Hippolytu; as a 
dramatis persona have of course no literary reference. But it 
by no means follows that no such reference was to be made 
by the audience; and we observe the presence not only of 
cwdpoctvn but of Oeocéxtwp, a form, as I must here assume but 
may elsewhere show, assignable to the same peculiar sources. 
But by what channel either cwhpoctvn or Oeooértwp descended 
we might scarcely have discovered, had we not been put upon 
the track by the allusion to the titles of Dionysus in the 
Bacchae. We know that the virtues of the canonized Hippolytus 
—if I may venture to use a term which really conveys the force 
of the Greek 4pws much better than the completely different 
word which modern languages have made out of it—were 
celebrated at Troezen by a regular festival with its accompani- 
ment of hymns, according to the promise of Artemis (Hipp. 
1423)— 


col 8’, @ tadalmap’ avti ToVde TAY KaKOV 


| RY \ A bd] 4 , 

del 6€ wovaotrotos és o€ TapOévar 
EoTat Mépluva KOUK aVOVUBLOS TETWV 
” e / ? \ / 

Epas 6 Daidpas és oé ovynOnocerar. 


In fact it is more than likely that these hymns furnished Euri- 
pides with the plot of his play. Under these circumstances it 
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would not be a very great stretch of hypothesis to suppose 
without further evidence that the appeal of the dying martyr 
gained effect by justifying in advance the ascriptions of his 
worshippers, and that if we had the Hippolytean hymns we 
should find many preludes in such a form as this— 


dA .¢ / \ 4 J 27 
now ‘ImmdoAvtov, cevov, Ococértop’ adide 

, e , ’ 
mavtas 608 bpxw Te caodbpoaivy T eKéKacTo. 


But conjecture becomes affirmation when we find that in the 
fragment of the lost Hippolytus, which, we may reasonably 
suppose, praised his cwppoovvy as much and named it as little 
as the play which is left to us, the testimony cited for the virtue 
is that of these very rites by which it was renowned and 
rewarded (Eur. Fr. 447)— 


9S / rg 4 ‘ 

@ pakap olas EXayss Tipas 

e s °@ _~ Ss ‘ é 
Ir7oAvAu® Hpas Sia cwhocvyny. 


With these examples to guide us, we shall not be inclined 
to attribute to accident the curious: difference of phraseology 
between the preface and the prayer which compose the speech 
of Antigone in Eur. Phoen. 185, foll. The lines are not 
quite clear to me in metre, but the general drift and the 
contrast which I am about to point out can be sufficiently 
ascertained— 


68’ éotly aixyparorisas 

Os Sdpt OnBaias Muxivarow ebyerat... 
Sacew,...dovrelav TwepiBarov ; 

pyTOTE yTOTE TaVD,, @ TWOTVLA 
ypuceoBootpuyoyv & Aros épvos Apres 
Sovroctvav Tran. 


Here, although SovAoct’vay is a mere repetition of dovre/av 
(ravde), the word is changed in order that the religious formula 
of the petition may be duly concluded in religious language. 
To the same influence we can assign the two remaining in- 
stances in Aeschylus (Z/eb. 111, 240), though we should hardly 
have detected it without the previous compirison of more 
strongly-marked examples— 
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iw tw Peot worioyor yOoves, ir’ ire wdvTes OS 
»” rd ae / , Li 
iSere mapBévwv ixéctov Adyov Sovroctvas Urrep. 


And again, 


, Ld U bd \ 
moTipatoy KAvovoa TaTayov avait 
tapBootive PoBw trav és axpomTortv 

e ’ 
Tiptov &dos ikomar. 


The chorus of the Seven against Thebes exercises, expecially 
in the earlier part of the play, a function essentially religious. 
The greater part of their first song is a solemn supplication for 
help addressed to the protectin® gods of the city, each of whom 
is invoked with his or her accustomed titles—Azoyevés TadXas, 
immios TovTopédwy Tlocedav, Avcere avak, wétvia Aros Sdwap. 
The commencement of the hymn proper is marked, as will be 
seen by a glance at the context, by the first citation, which is 
similar to that from the Phoenissae and considering the common 
subject of the two plays can hardly have been absent from 
Euripides’ mind; so that here we have a commentary upon 
Aeschylus of the first order, and may listen to the older poet 
with the ear of the younger. The piety of these Theban 
women has a dramatic even more than an ethical purpose. 
Their terror is not in sharper contrast with the courage of 
Eteokles, than their dependent faith (@eo%s micvvos, 212) with 
his self-reliant and contemptuous pride. In the development 
of this contrast (182-241) the poet has employed his utmost art. 
The rebukes of the prince are in the smooth iambic, while the 
chorus reply in the passionate rhythm of their hymn. Calmed, 
or rather quelled by his authority, they subside at length into 
dialogue, and the close of the first mood is marked by the 


second citation— 


Look, O our lords, wpon us and upon our supplication : 

And deliver us not into captivity... 

On a sudden I heard a mingled noise, and I was horribly afraid : 
So I came up into the sanctuary, even unto the holy hill. 


By the prayer of Antigone and the prayer of the women of 
Thebes we may set—and the comparison will be comment 
enough—the thanksgiving of the old counsellors of Kreon in the 

U 2 
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Antigone of Sophokles (148) for the rolling away of the same 
danger— 


GANA yap a peyarovupos 7jAGe Nika 

Ta TokVvappaT@ artiyapeioa OnBa, 

éx pev Oi) ToAguwv Tov vv Oécbe AnopoOCVLVaY, 

Gedy 5é vaods yopots 

Tavvuyio mavras émeNOadpev, 6 OnBas 8 érerixPov 
Bdaxywos apxor, 


Notice the Tonic ‘auxiliary’ O0és9e for motetoGe (Cobet, 
Nov. Lee. 261). 


A. W. VERRALL. 
(To be continued.) 
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A ROMAIC BALLAD. 


THE following popular song was shown me by M. Fontrier, 
one of the directors of the museum belonging to the Evangelical 
School in Smyrna, who had‘heard it during a visit to Icaria in 
the year 1874. As the song is interesting from its reference 
to mediaeval history, I urged M. Fontrier to publish it, but he 
preferred to put it at my disposal. With his kind help, which 
is always most generously given in everything that concerns 
the study of Greek, the following pages have been written. A 
slight account of the historical circumstances to which the 
ballad refers would form a fitting commentary; but materials 
for this are not at hand. The account given by Ross (Reisen 
auf den grtech. Inseln, ii. 6, 156 ff.) of his visit to the island 
forms an excellent geographical commentary. M. Fontrier 
visited most parts of the island, and from his notes I give some 
additions and corrections to Ross on points connected with:the 


ballad. 


[The event referred to in the ballad seems to belong to the 
occupation of Icaria by the Genoese in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the island of Chios was conquered by 
that people, and became the property of a Meona or trading 
company, who held it for 220 years, from 1346—1566. This 
company soon annexed some of the neighbouring islands, and 
among them Icaria, as we learn from an agreement made 
between them and ‘the Byzantine court in 1363, according to 
which the Genoese were to retain possession of Chios, Samos, 
Icaria, and some other places, in return for the payment of a 
yearly tribute. (Finlay, History of Greece, v., pp. 70—79 ; 
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Hertzberg, Geschichte Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des 
antiken Lebens, ii., p. 294.—ED.] 





‘Pia tis dAdoews TOU dpxaiov povpiov djrov Kdorpov tis “Ikapias els tov 


Kooxwa tod Tpnparos Meooaptas. 


*Avadepa 76 IyévoRa pé téve Kpvpopadrtn, 
Tod wijyav va waticover tis Nixapias 10 Kdorpo, 
‘Orodtov kdotpi Eaxovotov, wavTod éEaxovopévo. 
Dav jptaci, épakaor prpoota eis To Pavaps, 
ZepBa pixtovy THs adyxoupes, Ticw Ta Tadamapia, 
Kv amdve eis tiv WoTpLa plyvouv Tais cvyovpdvTaats. 
"Ex nipace tov TOdoTa OT0D Kara yvopiter. 
7 , > , 
Thy viKra TO cxoTrEVoact KL OdNOVvUKTHS eCada. 
Kal péca tais Badevais abyais 7 “SWnrais yepadoav’ 
\ \ oJ / ’ fol e?> / 
Kai cay éyuxoydapacee, émiEav » ’Ataisais 
Kal érav ivehdvact ctov Kdutro tod Pinion, 
a \ > a ? “ , 
"Exel poviy €BydAact v cKovoouv af 76 Kdorpo. 
Kavévas Sév eipéOnne aroxpiow va wéWn, 
Movaya 6 xaxdBovros 6 yépwr 6 ’Ataoidns :— 
‘Maas xai Oappeis, & TyévoBa, xal ov, & Kpvpopadrn, 
‘ a 59 \ , , - - 3 2 ’ 
Il@s civ’ Ta Swdexa vaca OT0d T axparorTifers, 
‘Kai é\a ta xdotpa Todeuas Kal Odas Tas ydpas Tépvets ; 
6? 8 o, , , “2 a 
Eddévat xadotpo poBepo, mavtod éEaxovopévo 
‘Sr [lodev kai 77) Bevetia toyouv Cwypadicpévo, 
~ fel a lol , % 
‘Srobd Bacia THs Kapepais TOXOUV OTAamTapLopévo. 
‘Tua vap@ovv of évver’ adedgoi, of KactpoTroAcuitass, 
‘Tore va wodeunoeTe vavTiTapaTayTATe.’ 
¢w.’y 9 3 e% 2 2a \ > lal ? 
Kal roby’ tous, of évver’ adedpol vavtimapatayToope ; 
< / A 10 \ 4 >’ , r \ / > 
Miav adedhn wavtpevovaer arava otnv AayKkada. 
, , , , 
Tores xv avtot ctmmoact me TOTN yrAnyopdda, 
Tupifovv, tpuyupifouv to" mapadopor Sév eyes. 
yo @ so s 
Ke vas pixpos am’ OdNous Tav Tavabenatiopévos 
°H ze , by] > > \ \ , > 
Tov Tepicoa aw avTovs TONG SacKkadeupévos 
- , \ / \ U 'f s 
Kal Byd\Xer Ta payalpyia tov Kal xapves Ta okadaKia" 
Kal 6X00 tod KovNovOHjoacs va Kapover pirdrTa. 
Pid / a , 
Ke’ éva xopitou Kabynrar arravwd16 Tod KdoTpov, 
om | , n er an a 
Kal oréxe: cal wapaxane? €& bdys Tis Kapdids Tov. 
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“ Ague wou Tedpyt Aopyava, peyddov t dvoud cou, 
‘Meyadn Todv 1) yapt cov Kal TO TpocKivnpua cov. 
35 ‘Na ctp@ tiv traKitToa pov Kal Tdpw déKka KaTo.’ 
/ , 
Kai piyte: tiv wrakitoa Ts Kal Taipe SéKa Kato 
Kai Eavadevtepoves THv Kat Kavel TOUS TpLaYTa’ 
Kai Eavaseutepover thy Kal oxdtwce mevivra’ 
Kal wane Eavatpitwce kal waow évevivta. 
40 "Evas a0 7 dvaOeua ad tTods XadixdSars 
Adrny tiv Kképnv ayarrd, wa Kelvyn Sév tov Séyeu' 
Eves | ? , > 4 \ , 
vOvs avTos ErpoBadrAEv aTdvw OTO peTEVTEVL :— 
‘“Eva xopitct ka@ntat atravwd.0 TOD KaoTpoU" 
‘ oe , / ‘ C8 \ a , ? 
AvTo va pov yapionte Kat ‘ya va cas SiddEw. 
- > , n la 
45 Ke’ abtoi tov brocyeOncav THs 0a Tod TO Yapicovv 
K¢ ddXa TOAAG Swpijyata Bore va tov avolfy 
ta \ \ , voe ” > \ \ / 
Kal ta krevdid twv eppiEe 6€w ame TO prevTévt. 
Tores adrol éumijxact Odor dppatwpévor. 
e /, \ n re e / 
Ou mwevTe yiol THS Kwotawvas, 0. KactpotroXepitats, 
-r ¢ lhe A a ‘ ° / > ‘ Ul ‘ 
50 “Aprragav tHv pavodrAav Tas’ wéo’ 70 [pide wracw. 


Anathema on the Genoese and on the Weaver-of-deceits, 
Who went to surprise the castle of Icaria, 
Which was a famous castle, everywhere renowned. 
When they came, they anchored in front of Phanari: 
On the left they throw the anchors, the cables behind, 
And up to the South they throw the safest anchors. 
There they found the guide who well knows. 

1 
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In the night they reconnoitred it, and all night long’ they 


marched : 
And in the deepest of the dawn Ypselae was full: 
And when the light was breaking, Atsidae was crowded. 
And when they appeared on the Field of Philip 
There they uttered a shout, to be heard at the castle. 
No one was found to send back answer, 
Only the old Atsides, man of dark stratagems : 


‘You surely do not think, O Genoese, and you, O Weaver-of- 


deceits, 
‘That it is the twelve islands that you subdue, 
‘ And capture all the castles, and take all the towns ? 
‘Here is a terrible castle, everywhere renowned, 
‘In Stamboul and in Venice they have it pictured, 
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‘In the chambers of the emperor they have it stamped. 

‘Let the nine brothers once be here, the takers of castles, 

‘Then set yourselves against them to fight.’ 

‘ And where are they, the nine brothers, that we may set our- 
selves against them ?’ 

‘They are marrying their sister up in Langadha.’ 

Thereupon they approached with such speed, 

They encircled it and triply encircled it ; it finds no surrender. 

And one little fellow accursed beyond all of them 

Was very experienced, more than they, 

And he thrusts in his daggers and makes them into a ladder, 

And all followed him to make an assault. 

And a damsel sits on the top of the castle, 

And she stands and prays with all her heart : 

‘Dear Saint George of Dhorgana, great is thy name, 

‘Great is thy grace and thy sanctuary. 

‘Let me grasp my little slab and strike down ten.’ 

And she throws her little slab and strikes down ten, 

And once more she throws and makes them thirty, 

And once more she throws and killed fifty, 

And again she threw and ninety perish. 

One of the accursed ones of the Chalikadae 

Loves this girl, but she does not accept him. 

Forthwith this fellow thrusts his head forth over the rampart, 

‘A girl is sitting on the top of the castle, 

‘Give her to me, and I will be your teacher.’ 

And they promised him to give her to him 

With many gifts besides, that he might open to them. 

And he threw them the keys out from the rampart. 

Then they entered all armed. 

The five sons of Costas’ wife, the takers of castles, 

Took their mother: into (Mount) Prion they go. 


The Island of Icaria, which is simply a mountain ridge 
stretching from N.E. to S.W. in continuation of Samos, is now 
divided into three districts (kaptépia, tunuatra). Of these 
Phanari lies to the east, and Messaria occupies the middle of 
the island. A chain of mountains which runs transversely. 
across the island separates them. Messaria lies on the northern, 
and Phanari on the southern slope. Towards the west the 
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island is a series of ridges and hills, which give name to the third 
district, “Payars, also called Parameria. The term dfmos has of 
late been revived, and has, according to Ross, spread from Greece 
to Icaria, so that the districts are called dor, and the head- 
men Syuapxot. Ross must have been mistaken in thinking 
that a village Messaria existed. The chief village is now 
“Aytos Kijpyxos on the south coast of Messaria. On the 
mountain of Koskina in the centre of the island is a Hellenic 
ruin called wadaiwxacrpo—the castle referred to in the ballad. 
Inside it is a church dedicated to St. George; it is an ancient 
temple, probably the TavporéAoy or temple of Diana mentioned 
by Strabo. Hot springs, still called ra Oepyd, on the south 
coast mark the place where dwelt the Oeppatos é& "Ix ‘pov 
mentioned in the Athenian tribute lists (Franz, Elem. Epigr. Gr., 
n. 52, p. 130). Oenoe lay on the fertile northern coast of 
Messaria and its name still survives in the form Na: hence 
came the Pramnian wine, the produce of the ‘Sacred’ or 
‘Dionysian’ vine. On the north-east promontory called Drakanon 
or Drepanon stands a tower called 70 ‘Tepov or bavape, the Light- 
house, which has given name to the cape and the whole district 
along the southern slope. Its ruins were described to Ross as 
being still forty feet high, and in the neighbourhood are other 
traces of a Hellenic settlement. This must have been the 
ancient Drakanon. Along the summit of the central ridge are 
the ruins of several other small Hellenic towers, eaortpaxia, and 
near Oenoe are many sepulchral chambers (@oAapra) still perfect. 
There were no harbours in Icaria, but only roadsteads, the best 
of which was at ‘Ioro/, the modern Eudelos (e7év Evdnroy). 
During his short visit Ross had no time to see any of these sites 
except Therma, but gives his account from hearsay. The 
antiquities of this and of many other of the Turkish islands in 
the Aegean still present a fresh and most interesting field for 
exploration: and the accounts given by Mr. Newton and Ross 
of their travels and discoveries show how much may be expected 
in the parts to which their researches did not extend. 

Icaria, the most barren and wild of all the Aegean islands, 
was not a tempting spot for settlement, and the popular dialect 
seems to have retained a more primitive character than any 
other of the modern forms of Greek. The Genoese occupation 
has left its traces ina number of Italian words, but Ross in his 
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visit of twenty-four hours was struck with a number of words 
peculiar to this island (/. «. p. 165). M. Fontrier has also been 
good enough to give me a list of peculiar words which he noted 
down during his visit to the island: of these the most 
interesting are xdumre, (ord in the sense of fire, and d0£0BoX0 
as a rough measure of distance (apparently dvoxdPSodor), 
[Unless it means ‘bow-shot’: dofdp. being modern Greek 
for to£ov.—ED.] 

Genovas and Kryphoraphtes had, when this song was 
composed, become heroic names, the leaders of the invasion. 
So Atsides, line 14, is also the eponymous hero of the mountain 
called Atsidae, line 10. 


2. ma7® is used in Smyrna in a friendly sense, to denote a 
surprise visit to a friend’s house with the intention of having 
a merrymaking. See Coraes, ataxta iii., s.v. 


5. Ross, coming with a north wind from the side of Chios 
and anchoring on the southern coast, likewise had his anchor 
on the left, and a 7aXapdps fastening the stern of his vessel to 
the shore. The word @a7pra, Latin or Italian, shows that the 
Genoese also must have landed on this side, having come round 
or past Cape Phanari with a north wind. 


§. dyxovpes for dyxovpais, the common Romaic form. 
ovyoupavroats, the Italian ‘sicuranza.’ 


7. 7wodoTa, an unknown word, which, as M. Fontrier suggests, 
may be derived from zovs. [Perhaps the Italian ‘ pedoto’ or 
‘ pedotto’ = pilot.—ED.] 


8. é&ira, aorist of a verb fadw, used in Icaria in the sense 
of odovropa@. The imperfect is éfada. The verb is not known 
in the lexicons. [&ddov, however, is a ‘step,’ ‘footprint’; and 
fadorraT@ is to ‘ tread underfoot.’—Eb. | 


9. yepaoay, cf. 50, dpwafav. There is a constant tendency 
in Romaic to gain uniformity of accent. dpmdfape, adptakate, 
dptaéave, or dprataci, produce dpraéav also, though déprakav 
and similar forms are also heard in the speech of the common 
people. In line 8, é{éAa implies a form éférave. The same 
holds in the declension of nouns; in almost every case the 
accent of the accusative obtains throughout. 
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‘Yvwnrais is part of the mountain range between Phanari and 
Messaria. “Aroidacs is a mountain in the south of Messaria. 
Kduro, a village on the north coast of Messaria, is perhaps 
alluded to in line 11. 


10. éyAvoyapacce for éy\uxoydpage: such forms occur in 
ancient times, among others, in the Argive dialect. 
érnéay, from wf, much stronger than yexacav. 


13. [wéyrn = wéuryn. The occurrence of this classical word 
is interesting, for, though it has been preserved in the Cretan 
dialect, it is lost in ordinary modern Greek.—ED.] 


15. pas for pws, according to the usual explanation. 
16. vnoad for vnotd. 


20. Bacthids is used of the Byzantine emperor in the 
remarkable semi-historical ballad, Schmidt, Griech. Mdhrchen, &e. 
No. 59, which should be compared with the Icarian song for its 
mixture of historical names and love romance. 

[craprapicpévo = ‘ printed. This seems to show that the 
ballad in its present form is not mediaeval.—ED. | 


24, Langadha, the glen, is a place in the south-west of Icaria. 
27. (€)ravabepaticpévos. 
31. dravw8é.6 for éraval. 


33. She appeals to the saint whose church was in the castle ; 
each saint has his distinct individuality and special name in every 
place where he is worshipped. Here he is St. George Dhorgana. 


20. proadra, Italian word. [preddra is of Italian origin, 
though no such word as ‘risalta’ seems to exist in Italian, 
‘Risalto’ means a bastion or redoubt, and Passow thinks the 
Greek fucdAro is used in this sense in the passage 7épvovve Kal 
Kdotpa pe piadrto (v. Carmina Popularia, n. 225, |. 18, and 
the Glossary s. v.). But both fucddro there and pirddra. here 
make better meaning in the sense of ‘attack’ or ‘ escalade.’ 
Although ‘risalto’ does not mean this, ‘ risalire,’ from which it 
is derived, signifies to ‘mount again,’ —ED.] 
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34. mpooxdynpa, name given to the part of the church where 
the saint’s picture is. 


35. mAaka is especially a gravestone. The stone which 
composes the mountain is chiefly a schist, so that plenty of 
mraxitaoas were at hand. 


42, wrevrévt, the Turkish word ‘ beden’ = battlement. 
49. Keorawas, a married woman is always named thus: 


) Kupia Tod Seivos is the polite style. 


50. [peove for Tptdvioy, diminutive of Prion, a frequent name 
for mountains in Greece, e.g. at Ephesus. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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PROFESSOR BERNAYS is among the few who possess the art 
of writing what can be read by men of culture as well as by 
professional scholars and historians ; a monograph from his pen 
is sure to be at once a real contribution to knowledge, full of 
striking and original suggestions, and a work of literature, 
written with the attention to form and finish which we admire 
in some of the classic productions of a former age. The present 
work on Lucian and the Cynics is in every respect a worthy 
companion to the Theophrastus on Piety published in 1866. 
Though it is shorter and less elaborate in details than its 
predecessor, the subject is one which allows of a more con- 
secutive mode of statement, and has perhaps in itself a more 
immediate interest for the general reader. Prof. Bernays now 
deals with an aspect of the civilization of the Roman empire, in 
which he demonstrates—what to many of us, I suppose, will be 
a sort of revelation—the existence of a popular religious move- 
ment, distinct from the established Paganism and from the 
philosophies of the schools. This new interpretation of Cynicism 
enables us to realize the fact that the Cynic of the first and 
second centuries was not a philosophical oddity, to be relegated 
to a chapter of a history of ancient philosophy, but a religious 
reformer at a moment when the Greek world seemed to have 
lost the power of religious initiative, and the spokesman of a 
kind of popular opposition when opposition to the existing 
political order of things was least to be expected. 

In reference to the book De morte Peregrini I may here 
remark, for the benefit of readers of Mr. Cotterill’s Peregrinus 
Proteus, that Prof. Bernays does not seem disturbed by any 


1 Lucian und die Kyniker. VonJacob Schrift Lucians iiber das Lebensende 
Bernays. Mit einer Uebersetzung der des Peregrinus. Berlin: W. Hertz. 
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sceptical doubts as to the genuineness of the book: had the 
English work appeared in time to raise the question, I fancy 
that he would have made short work of difficulties and 
objections of the sort which Mr. Cotterill has found it so easy 
to raise. 

What weight are we to attach to Lucian’s judgments on his 
contemporaries? This is a very old literary problem, which must 
force itself on the attention of a critical reader of the De morte 
Peregrini. By the opportune discovery in Galen (De methodo 
medendi, xiii. 15) of a passage relating to Theagenes, who is 
made to play the part of second Cynic in Lucian’s satire, Prof. 
Bernays had been able to put the problem in a light, by the aid 
of which we can henceforth, to a certain extent, control Lucian’s 
statement, and see what manner of man Theagenes was in the 
eyes of a learned and unprejudiced physician. Writing as a 
physician for physicians, Galen has occasion to describe the last 
illness of the Cynic, whose death he attributes to the erroneous 
course of treatment adopted by certain of the medical men of 
the day. What he has to say about the man himself is all the 
more trustworthy from the fact of its being brought in incident- 
ally. We gather from Galen’s narrative that at the time of his 
own residence in Rome Theagenes, then an old man, was a 
familiar figure at Trajan’s Gymnasium, where he was to be 
found daily talking and teaching, and that his life at this time 
was one of ideal austerity, ‘without wife, child, or attendant’ 
—hardly the sort of life that a ranting hypocrite would be 
likely to choose. If this is what Theagenes was to Galen, just as 
Peregrinus, the principal personage in the satire, seemed a ‘ vir 
gravis atque constans’ to the candid Aulus Gellius, what is one 
to think of Lucian and the very different version he has left us 
of their ways and character? The account of Lucian as a man 
and as a littérateur given in these pages (p. 42 segq.) is a model 
of literary portraiture which I commend to the careful con- 
sideration of all students of the witty Syrian. As for the 
hackneyed comparison between him and Voltaire, Prof. Bernays 
very rightly maintains that the comparison is superficial, and 
in every way unfair to Voltaire. Lucian lacked among other 
things the varied knowledge, the intellectual sincerity, the 
revolt at injustice and oppression of the great Frenchman; 
and his ambition was to end his days as a Roman official. 
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He attacked the failings of the gods and the philosophers, 
who could not retaliate, but discreetly spared the vices and 
prejudices of the ruling classes and the abuses of the Imperial 
system of government. To the public which Lucian addressed 
the Cynic was a disquieting social anomaly; his renunciation 
of worldly wealth and comfort seemed mere hypocrisy; his 
contempt for received standards of belief and conduct was an 
unpardonable offence in so conventional a state of society. 
Freethinking, as a mere form of enlightenment, was then as 
now a thing which the polite world could tolerate, but the 
Cynic was not a freethinker of the harmless professorial type; 
he was too much in earnest in his mockery at polytheism, with 
its paraphernalia of priests, sacrifices and oracles; he set 
himself up as a sort of preacher of righteousness, talked of 
‘freedom’ in a way distressing to official ears, and did not 
mind speaking the truth even of the greatest. Such men were 
obviously an element of danger to a ‘mechanical civilization ’ 
(p. 45) like that of the Empire; and Lucian as the littérateur 
of the period showed that he knew how to please the influential 
classes when he undertook to turn the life and death of 
Peregrinus into ridicule, and made it seem as though his end, 
so far from being evidence of honesty, were the appropriate 
finale of a long career of fraud and imposture. 

The story of Peregrinus as told by Lucian may be analyzed 
into two portions—the facts, and the colouring Lucian has put 
upon the facts. Remove the colouring, the innuendoes, motives, 
and other inventions which constitute so much of the picture, 
and we may easily conceive the Peregrinus and Theagenes of 
reality to have been very unlike the pair of vulgar charlatans 
Lucian makes them out to have been. I must not omit to 
mention, however, that while thus vindicating the memory of 
Peregrinus and insisting on the religious and social significance 
of Cynicism, Prof. Bernays duly recognizes that there were 
Cynics and Cynics, and that the cloak of the sect might easily 
come to be worn as a cloak for hypocrisy. If this had not been 
the case sometimes, Cynicism would certainly have been a 
wholly unique phenomenon in the history of religions. As 
regards the self-immolation of Peregrinus, we know that, 
although ancient opinion was divided on the question of the 
lawfulness of suicide, the step was sanctioned by the example 
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of many of the philosophers of an earlier age. With Cynics, 
however, there was a special motive for suicide; the idea of a 
life of valetudinarianism was intolerable to such robust natures. 
Accordingly we find it intimated in the biographies of Diogenes 
and the semi-Cynic Zeno that they ‘made their exit’ when 
infirmity or some bodily accident came to warn them that it 
was time to depart. The feyer which brought Peregrinus to 
death’s door may have served to remind him of these ancient 
precedents. His history indeed preseats some singular points of 
resemblance to what is recorded of the founders of his sect ; 
and if we suppose his mode of life to have been more or less 
consciously influenced by a desire to imitate such precedents, 
the hypothesis would have the support of many analogies in the 
lives of Christian Saints. I would suggest, therefore, that 
the motives for his voluntary death are partially explained by the 
influence of tradition and the circumstance that he was at the 
time old and wasted with disease. 

Of the translation of Lucian’s text I need not say more than 
this, that it is the work of one who is a very experienced 
translator as well as an accomplished scholar. The notes in the 
Appendix are for the most part in illustration or defence of 
assertions made in the introductory Essay, which is thus 
relieved of matter calculated to interfere with the unity and 
consecutiveness of the main discussion. 


J, BYWATER. 
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A BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON CORAY. 


THE publication of Coray’s correspondence with Chardon de 
la Rochette (Lettres inédites de Coray, Paris, 1877) and of the 
little autobiography prefixed to the volume makes us pretty 
familiar with the circumstances of Coray’s life from 1790 to 
1796. But, as there are still some obscure points in his history 
during this period, the following notes may perhaps some day 
be of interest, whenever a complete biography of the illustrious 
Hellene comes to be written. 

(1) In 1800 Coray published an edition of Hippocrates zepi 
adépov, bdaTwv, ToTwy, his letters showing that he had been 
for years hard at work on this author. There are probably very 
few in this country who know that at the time of the Revolu- 
tion Coray was in constant communication with two English 
scholars, Thomas Burgess, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Holmes, the editor of the Septuagint; and that he in 1792 
contributed to an almost forgotten Oxford publication, the 
Musei Oxoniensis litterarii conspectus et specimina, edited by 
Burgess, a paper of Emendations on Hippocrates. The learned 
Greek is thus introduced by the editor to the English readers 
of the Museum :—‘ Emendationes in Hippocratem nunc editas 
accepi cum duobus aliis fasciculis ab auctore eruditissimo 
sagacissimoque, hodie medico Parisiensi, V. Cl. Corayio, qui ad 
prelum Oxoniense parat Observationes in omnia Hippocratis 
opera.’ From this we see that Coray originally intended to 
give us a comprehensive work of criticism on Hippocrates, and 
that his book was to have been printed at the Oxford Press. As 
regards his connexion with the Press, the register of the 
Delegates’ proceedings would seem to be at this point somewhat 

H. S.—VOL. I. x 
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defective, for it contains only a single entry concerning Coray. 
The minute bears the date of February 4, 1791, and is as 
follows :— 

‘Mr. Coray having applied to the Board to know whether 
they will treat with him for his Observations on Hippocrates, 
Mr. Burgess is requested to write to him for further explanation 
of his proposals.’ 

I suppose that the explanation was satisfactory, since Burgess 
must be understood to imply that the proposals were accepted. 
The reason why nothing came of them is doubtless to be found 
partly in the war which soon made communication between 
Paris and Oxford extremely difficult (see Lettres inédites, p. 136), 
and partly in the fact that Coray for some years had more 
pressing demands on his energies, so that the sustained attention 
required for an edition of a writer like Hippocrates became an 
impossibility. The French editors of his correspondence are 
aware of the existence of the ‘Emendations’ printed at Oxford, 
but only through a casual statement in a letter (p. 99): they 
do not seem to have heard of the more ambitious undertaking 
or of the negotiations with the Clarendon Press. 

(2) In the preface to his edition of Xenocrates and Galen 
mTept ths amd TdV év¥dpwv tpodhs (Paris, 1814), Coray speaks 
of certain onpermcecs of his having already appeared in Cajetano 
de Ancora’s edition of Xenocrates. This edition was published 
in 1794, at Naples, and is, I believe, a rare book, at any rate 
on this side of the Alps: M. Brunet de Presle’s acquaint- 
ance with it is limited to what Coray himself says of it in the 
introduction to the Paris edition of Xenocrates. As I have a 
copy of the Naples book before me, I am able to give a few 
particulars relating to Coray’s share in it. The title runs thus :— 
‘ZENOKPATHS ITIEPI THD AIO ENYAPQN TPO®HS— 
Xenocrates de Alimento ex Aquatilibus, cum Latina inter- 
pretatione [etc.]. Accedunt novae variantes lectiones ex codd. 
mss. depromptae, & animadversiones Diamantis Coray nunc 
primum editae ; itemque adnotationes [etc.] Caietani de Ancora 
—Neapoli mpccxciv. Typis regiis.’ 

The volume is an octavo of 315 (xlviii + 267) pages. 
The value of Coray’s contribution is recognized in terms of 
eulogy in the Neapolitan editor's preface (p. xi):—‘ His nostris 
curis accessit studium ac benevolentia Domini Diamantis Coray 
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Smyrnaei Doctoris Medici Montspeliensis (ut ipse scripsit) 
Graecis litteris et omnigena eruditione instructissimi, qui 
petentibus nobis doctissimas in Xenocratem animadversiones 
concinnavit, et per Cl. de la Rocchette in ordinem redactas 
largitus est.’ I should add that Coray’s notes, which occupy 
pp. 135—182, are in Latin ; from C. de Ancora’s language one 
may perhaps surmise that Chardon de la Rochette had a hand 
in touching up the Latinity. 


I. BYwATER. 
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MEDIAEVAL RHODIAN LOVE-POEMS. 


THE study of mediaeval Greek literature has lately ex- 
perienced a serious loss in the early death of Dr. W. Wagner, 
who by his Medieval Greek Texts, published for the English 
Philological Society, his Carmina Graeca Medii Aevi, and other 
works on the same subject, has deserved well of all who are 
interested in the writings of that period. Not the least import- 
ant addition to our knowledge of this branch of literature is 
that which he made shortly before his death by publishing 
The Alphabet of Love (O arpaBntos tis ayarns, Leipzig : 
Teubner). The manuscript from which this is printed for the 
first time was discovered by him in the British Museum during 
the spring of 1878, and it contains a collection of love-poems 
in the usual Greek ballad-metre, which were partly arranged 
according to their initial letter; this system Dr. Wagner has 
introduced throughout, whence the name The Alphabet of Love. 
The place of their composition is shown by internal evidence 
to have been Rhodes, for in one of the poems the writer repre- 
sents her lover, who has gone into ‘foreign lands, as saying that 
he had left her in that island— 


THY KOphny, THY epiAnoa, ’s Thv ‘Podoy Thy épjKa. 
(No. xxxii. 11.) 


Their date was some time during the two centuries preceding 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks; most probably in 
the middle or the latter half of the fourteenth century. We 
find in them the mention of the Turcopuls or Turkish mer- 
cenaries, who were employed by the Byzantine emperors, and 
of the Venetians and Genoese, who were then the most influen- 
_ tial powers in the Levant; and the admiration expressed for 
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objects in the imperial palace, or in the possession of the 
emperors—such as the porphyry pillar, and the imperial icon 
of the Virgin, mentioned inthe poem of which a translation is 
given below—seems to imply that the Byzantine empire had 
not yet reached the last stage of decline, and that its influence 
was still felt in the island. Now this was the period of the 

occupation of Rhodes by the Knights of St. John (A.D. 
1309—1522), and consequently the cavaliers who are so con- 
stantly mentioned here are none other than the members of 
that military order ; and the passages, like that already quoted, 
which imply a somewhat migratory life on the part of some of 
the writers, refer to their visits to Western Europe ; as where 
one of them says— 


GéXo va Tayo ’s THY Dpayatdy, LT ws, KUpa, KL dpyijow. 
(No. xxxiii. 2.) 


In fact, the whole collection is the amatory correspondence 
which passed between them and the ladies of the island. They 
are 112 in number, ranging from distichs to poems of some 
length, for one contains more than fifty lines. Unlike most 
modern Greek love-poems, they are addressed. as well by 
women to men as vice versé, and the compositions of the fair 
sex are not less impassioned than the others. In the present 
arrangement the poems of the two sexes are frequently made | 
to alternate, so that a sort of amoebean character prevails. 
Their directness of expression, fulness of metaphor, and highly 
coloured diction, are thoroughly lyric; and they may fairly 
be described, not only as superior to anything of the kind in 
modern Greek literature, but as deserving a high place among 
amatory poems. The dialect, notwithstanding their early date, 
is almost pure Romaic, though here and there we meet with an 
unusual tense-form, and ov is frequently used as the negative, 
though not to the exclusion of 5év. With a view to popularise 
them, Dr. Wagner has appended a German translation through- 
out, in which the metre and much of the spirit of the original is 
retained. By means of this notes are rendered almost unnecessary, 
but there is a complete glossary at the end of the volume, com- 
piled with the editor’s usual care and learning ; though it is 
difficult to understand why so many words should have been 
included which will be found in any modern Greek lexicon. 
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Though scarcely anything like indelicacy is to be discovered 
in the poems, yet, as Dr. Wagner remarks, they bear witness 
to a corrupt state of society, and to the demoralising influence 
of the military orders on those amongst whom they lived. This 
is corroborated in what we find a century and a half later in 
Emmanuel Georgillas’ poem on the great visitation of Rhodes 
by the plague in 1498 (Td Oavartixov ris ‘Podov), which 
describes the great beauty of the ladies of the island, the rich 
attire worn by both sexes, and their luxurious feasting. I sub- 
join one of the longer of the Rhodian poems together with 
a translation, premising that modes of expression, and transitions 
in sentences, which hardly seem out of place in the original, 
will easily be felt to be harsh or abrupt in English. It is worth 
while to call the attention of those who are interested in the 
subject to the fact that in the same manuscript volume which 
contains these poems (Additional MSS. No. 8241) Dr. Wagner 
found a mediaeval Greek Achilleis, which he had not time 
to transcribe. 


Ildvra, xupd pov, éydrrovv oe, kai 84, ’yar@ oe Téor. 
& dé mictevns, Avyepy, Ku ad Sév ANpopopacat, 
épwtnae Tovs Epwres Tods KapdioproyioTades, 
mov Badav xal guredoay ce péoa eis THY Kapdidy pov, 
5 xatatrateis cal nopbeas ta ta HidAAa THs Kapdias jou, 
e a + wi» 4 , ” ? 4 , 
Ke ws év TO vie Kal TO Kpeds, Erle "war yw pweTa Gov. 
Kupd pov, €ov cat 6 ToTapmos 6 ypvcopediTapis, 
e na wv , \ A a . \ a 
670d Exes KAM@OMAaTA TOAAG pé ceiopav Kai pe Siopay. 
écot SiaBodv Kal mivovy To, waté ovK edspodou, 
+. 2 \ 4, e 4 \ > > 4 , 
10 Kat yo, Kupa, ws eTiva, TOTE OUK ExOpTaCca Ce, 
’ a V9 a ’ \ \ t 
mavra Sipe kal reOupe@, Kupa pov, va oé Tivo. 
> P 2: , \ fel , , \ Ul 
éov ’cat Kidviv Toppupov Tod oréKer’s TO TAaTLY, 
Srrov Kouprriter 6 Bacireds Kal Kpiver 6 AoyoUErns, 


tis Séotrowvas eixovicpav, ToD Bacireds eyxdrdu, 


15 Kal trav pynyddov % typ? kal dda Tav dpxdvTov. 
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I ever loved thee, lady mine, and yet my love increases, 
If thou believ’st not, slender maid, if thou art not persuaded, 
Then ask, I pray thee, ask the Loves that fire the soul with 
passion, 
The Loves who brought and planted thee within my heart’s 
enclosure. 
5 But thou dost rend and trample down the flowers of my 
affection, 
Yet dear and near art thou to me, the nail and flesh no nearer. 
Thou art the river, lady mine, that flows with gold and 
honey, | 
So many are the braided locks that wave and are thy glory : 
The passers-by that drink thereof thirst not again for ever, 
10 But, lady, since I drank of thee, I never have been sated, 
I ever thirst, and ever long, lady, to drink thy fountain. 
Thou art the shaft of porphyry that stands within the palace, 
By which the Emperor sits in state, the Logothete gives 
judgment ; 
Thou art Our Lady’s imaged form, worn on the Emperor’s 
bosom, 
15 And foreign princes honour thee, and chieftains magnify thee. 
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€av oat Ths viKTas 7) Spoota K’ 1) TaxvN TOD YELLadvos, 
\ , > \ \a@ A € , 
Kal péyyos dtroomepwov Kal HAsos THs Nuépas, 
‘ a er} > A a _ 2 4 
Kal THS avyhs avyepivos, TOD TaXaTLod 4) Kavdyra. 
> - »” > fel aA A Xx 4 
€ov ‘cat T doTpov Tovpavod, TOD Kato TO NovAOvE:, 
20 kal yopa Trorvgyreutos me TO ToAdV AoydpwY, 
O 2  » A ‘ , € . 2 a ’ 
KLaT TOU HALOD TO KUKAWpLA 7 Mia aKTiva Gv cat, 
Ki amo Tt ’Addwou THY TAEUpaV 7 wa Trayida éov cat, 
Kt ood Exarev Kab ’urripicev ToARXY Kapd.ais, Eov oat, 
Kt ato Ta Sovia Ta NaXOdY Eva TrovAlyv éav ’cat, 
25 «i av Téow va “TroKowunOa, ’s Tov Urvoy pov aé BréTra. 
akon Kal of Epwtes TOAAG Me TUPAavVOvCL 
Kupa@ pov, Otav oé OvpnOd Kal Badw ce’s Tov vodv pou, 
kroviteras } Kapditta pov Kai oeletat sav To PUdXO?, 
> 4 J , \ > a > PA 
avactevatw éyxapdiaxa, Sev jutrope@ aropéver, 
30 Sti éoéBnv 4 aydrn cov anéow’s THY Kapdid pov, 
€ \ / / , \ s 
aoav payaipt dictouov Komre: TA cwOLKEa mou, 


TOV Aoyiopov wou Samrava Kal Sra pov Ta MEA. 
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Thou art the cooling dew of night, the hoar-frost of the 
winter, 

The moonlight of the eventide, the sunshine of the daytime, 

The planet bright that leads the dawn, the lamp that lights 
the palace. 

Thou art the star of heaven above, the blossom of the 
meadow, 


20 A land by all much coveted, a land of many treasures. 


From forth the circle of the sun thou art the one pure 
daybeam, 

The single rib from out the side of our first father taken ; 

’Tis thou who many hearts of men with flames of love hast 
kindled, 

Among the vocal nightingales thou art a tuneful songstress : 

When I betake myself to rest, e’en in my dreams I see thee. 

And many other are the forms in which the Loves torment me 

For, lady, when I think of thee, when in my mind I bear 
thee, 

My heart of hearts is deeply moved, it quivers like an aspen, 

My inmost breast is torn with sighs, I can no more endure it, 


30 For that thy love has found its way into my soul's recesses, 


And like a sharp two-edged sword cruelly rends my heart- 
strings, 
And all emaciates my limbs, and robs me of my reason. 


H. F. Tozer. 
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